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POLITICAL RATE MAKING 
A subscriber—an industrial traffic manager in San 
Francisco—wires us as follows: 


Your editorial on political rate making in the February 
21 issue is very much to the point, but how can we correct 
the present tendency of rate making by Congress? Offer us a 
suggestion and we will put wheels in motion that will correct 
this condition, if possible. 





Because we do not imagine that the sender of this 
telegram means that he, personally, or the interests that he 
represents will undertake to set the wheels in motion, but, 
rather, refers to all who, like himself, are interested in 
sound transportation policies, and because, whatever he 
may mean, we think what we have to say to him may well 
be said to all, we are answering him editorially. 

There is no specific thing that may be done at a given 
time to end the dangerous tendency toward rate making by 
Congress. What may be done is for all who think as we 
do and as the sender of the telegram thinks, to keep their 
eyes on the situation and deal with it as it develops by 
making their opinions known. This may be done through 
organizations such as commercial clubs, traffic clubs, traffic 
leagues, and railroad organizations that are interested in 
transportation matters, and it may be done by individuals, 
at least to the extent of making known their views to their 
own senators and representatives in Congress. A member 
of Congress is intensely sensitive to public opinion, espe- 
cially opinion in the community he represents. He ought 
to be educated by the experts in his community on any 
question up for legislation requiring expert knowledge, but, 
more important than education, from the practical point 
of view, he must be told what his constituents want and 
what they think of him when he votes and talks contrary 
to their wishes. 

Our advice to our San Francisco friend, then, and to 
all others who think as he does, is that they work cease- 
lessly by all means at their command to inform Congress 


This applies with equal force to others in authority— 
cabinet officers and even the President of the United 
States. 


HOUSE ON SURCHARGE BILL 

The Senate of the United States was formerly con- 
sidered the more conservative and sane of the two houses 
of Congress. Of recent years, for reasons that it might 
be interesting to analyze, it has become less conservative 
and sane than the House—or, shall we say, rather, that 
the House has become less radical and insane than the 
Senate? 

This change is well illustrated in the situation with 
respect to the Pullman surcharge bill, if we may accept the 
report of the House committee as an indication of what 
the House itself will do. Then Senate passed the bill abol- 
ishing the Pullman surcharge with little opposition and 
after a debate that showed the ignorance of leading sena- 
tors as to the subject under consideration. The House 
committee, however, has decided against the bill in a report 
that sets out, clearly and sensibly, not only the fallacy of 
the policy of Congress attempting to legislate as to rates, 
but some of the facts as to the surcharge that the senators 
did not know. We do not know whether the report was 
written with the Senate ignorance in mind, but, whether 
it was or not, the senators ought to read it and learn some- 
thing from a source that they may consider trustworthy 
about a thing they have attempted to deal with without 
knowing anything about it. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


We are printing a letter from President Markham, of 
the Illinois Central, written to the editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, replying to an editorial in that paper comment- 
ing on a statement by Mr. Markham to the effect that all 
the canals and other inland waterways planned would not 
make a dent in the transportation problem of this country. 
We commend it to the attention of those who are inter- 
ested in such matters. 

Mr. Markham minimizes the importance of inland 
waterways as roadways for the carriage of commerce. Of 
course, it may be said that he is a prejudiced witness, since 
he is president of a railroad company and the railroads 
would, to great extent, lose business in proportion to the 
tonnage carried by the waterways. We say, “to great ex- 
tent,” because supporters of the inland waterway expansion 
program argue—and with some reason—that development 
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of waterways would increase the actual amount of ton- 
nage to be moved. That is, improved or cheapened facili- 
ties would operate to increase production. But, if Mr. 
Markham is prejudiced, he is also an expert, and what he 
says must stand or fall by the test of truth. Are what he 
sets forth as facts really facts, or are they not? 
logic sound, or is it not? 

Whether Mr. Markham is right or not, it seems to us 
that there is a good deal of fog in the atmosphere and that 
what ought to be the attitude of every clear and fair minded 
person interested in the transportation problem as a whole, 


from the point of view of the public good, can easily be 
determined. 


Is his 


In the first place, granting, for the sake of the argument, 
that the railroads are throwing obstacles in the way of in- 
land waterway expansion, they would not be so inclined 
to take that attitude if so many of those who are urging 
waterway expansion in order to obtain lower freight rates 
or to “help the railroads carry the load” were not so ill 
informed and so narrow in their views as to the importance 
of the railroads—whatever is or is not done about water- 
ways—and the necessity for a policy toward them that will 
permit them to earn an adequate revenue. There will never 
come a time, under any sort of policy short of actual re- 
pression of the railroads, when the rails will not carry the 
bulk of the traffic in this country. It will be a national 
calamity if they are crippled in their efforts to carry that 
traffic efficiently. Therefore, whatever our views about in- 
land waterways, they should be kept consistent with sane 
railroad policy. There is no reason why one should not 
have the right attitude towards the railroads and still be for 
development of waterways, but we believe it will be found 
that the two seldom go hand in hand. The waterway advo- 
cates, for the most part, talk about railroad rapacity and 
urge their plans as a means of checking the robbers. 

In the second place, it seems to use that any sound 
program of waterway expansion ought to be based funda- 
mentally on the proposition that no waterway should be 
developed by the expenditure of government funds—con- 
tributed by the taxpayers—unless and until there is good 
reason, after thorough investigation by men competent to 
judge, that traffic will come with the development. In other 
words, waterways ought not to be developed, either out of 
“pork barrel” considerations—as is frequently done—or 
merely because, speaking from an engineering point of 
view, experts say that this or that waterway can be made 
navigable or more easily navigable than it already is. The 
question ought to be: Is there commercial justification for 
the development of this waterway as a carrier of traffic? 

In the third place, we think no waterway development 
ought to be undertaken with the idea of the government 
operating or assisting in the operation of the boatlines that 
are expected to result. We say this, first, because we are 
opposed on principle to government participation in busi- 
ness, either transportation or any other kind, and second, 
because government aid to transportation agencies in com- 
petition with the railroads is not fair to the railroads and 
complicates the transportation problem in many and devious 
ways. 

We suggest, as a sound policy with respect to inland 
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waterway transportation, that waterways be developed only 
where there is commercial justification for them; that they 
be developed by the government when that justification 
exists; but that the government stay out of the transporta- 
tion business itself and that it bear in mind, in regulating 
rates and other matters where the element of competition 
with the railroads is involved, that the water carrier is 
relieved of the cost of roadway and the expense of main- 
taining that roadway, both paid by public taxation. 

We are not prepared at this time to say that water 
rates should be regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—the same body that regulates railroad rates— 
though there is much to be said as to the fairness of the 
plan, but we are printing elsewhere an editorial from the 
Waterways Journal, “devoted to the marine profession, 
yachting, and commercial interests of all inland water- 
ways,’ advocating just that. 


It is an interesting subject 
for thought. 


CONTROL OF RIVER RATES 


(The Waterways Journal, St. Louis) 

The completion of waterways improvements on the Ohio 
River is in sight and there is no doubt when the canalization 
is complete this great stream will be fully navigated through- 
out its entire length. 

Some of the western rivers, notably the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, White Yazoo, Red and Ouachita could and 
would be more extensively navigated today if the rate situation 
were controlled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
river igs free for anyone to navigate and no rate limit is set 
either upward or downward. Navigators are permitted to 
charge any rate they see fit, and to rebate at will. This is a 
deplorable situation and one that should be corrected. The 
only solution is for the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
take charge of ALL river rates, as they have done in the case 
of the railroads. 

The general shipping public are better satisfied with rail 
rates and service regulated by the Commission than prior to 
this control. Service now is the basic idea and the rail lives 
must give service in order to participate in traffic, consequently 
the public enjoys more frequent train schedules, and deluxe 
equipment and conveniences. 

With all water rates controlled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, river transportation would expand and 
improve and a rate war, on the river, would be a thing of the 
past. When the situation is boiled down to facts rate wars have 
done more injury to river traffic and wrecked more steamboat 
transportation companies than the combined efforts of all the 
railroads. 

Anyone familiar with river history can recall many in- 
stances where an old established steamboat line, one with 
good boats well managed and giving good service, has been 
put out of business by transient and inferior boats cutting 
and slashing rates, which were fair and reasonable in the 
first place. 

With the spectre of unfair competition always looming in 
the background, capital is loth to invest in river transporta- 
tion. If the Commission will take charge of all river traffic, 
establish fair and equitable rates, and force the river carriers 
to abide by them, as in the case of the rail lines, it will 
stabilize river transportation and much good will result. Capital 
will be attracted to river traffic, more and better boats con- 
structed, more frequent service established, and the coordina- 
tion of rail and river interchange will naturally follow. 


MARKHAM ON WATERWAYS 


The following letter from President Markham, of the Iilinois 
Central, was published in the Chicago Daily News: 


An editorial in The Daily News of Feb. 2 comments on the 
statement I made recently that all the canals and other inland water- 
ways planned would not make a dent in the American transportation 
problem, saying my statement is reckless if I include the proposed 
lakes-to-the-gulf and St. Lawrence waterways. Frankly, their in- 
clusion does not affect the validity of my statement. 

he total water-borne commerce of all United States seaports in 
1923 was 96,000,000 tons, including foreign and intercoastal commerce 
and commerce passing between our continental ports and the ports 
of our noncontiguous territories, with duplications eliminated. Com- 
pared with this, the railroads in 1923 carried 1,277,000,000 tons, ap- 
patos: gual 13.3 times as much tonnage as passed through all our 
seaports. 

It is doubtful whether the improvement of the St. Lawrence route 
would increase materially, if at all, the total amount of our foreign 
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and territorial commerce. It might increase to some extent our inter- 
coastal commerce. But its main effect, granting all that is claimed 
for it by its advocates, would be to redistribute to some of the lake 
ports a part of the foreign and territorial commerce now moving 
through our eastern seaports. How much of that business would 
move through lake ports is a question. If it should be as much as 
one-tenth of the whole, a considerable proportion, it would only be 
one ton for every 133 tons carried by the railroads in 1923. I believe 
that justifies my statement as far as the St. Lawrence project is 
concerned. 

An estimate of the amount of traffic that would be carried by a 
lake-to-the-gulf waterway is only a guess, but my guess is that the 
enthusiastic claims of its advocates are greatly overdrawn. The 
waterway is already provided between LaSalle, Ill., and the gulf, 
available to the important cities of Peoria, St. Louis, East St. Louis, 
Cairo, Memphis, Helena, Vicksburg, Baton Rouge and New Orleans. 
Of course, the route is at present closed to navigation north of Cairo, 
but completion of the through waterway would not remedy that con- 
dition. Inland waterways in the northern part of the country will 
always be closed by ice for a considerable period every year. The 
point is, we already have the waterway for almost the entire route. 
To what extent is it used? 

The principal carrier service on the existing route is the federal 
barge line between St. Louis and New Orleans. In the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1924, the federal barge line carried 810,000 tons, or 
only one ton for every 1,577 tons carried by the railroads. I believe 
that justifies my statement as far as the lakes-to-the-gulf project 
is concerned. 

Take another established waterway. It is difficult to conceive 
of an inland waterway located more advantageously than the New 
York state barge canals. They penetrate a thickly settled and in- 
tensively developed part of the country. More than 8,000,000 persons 
live within a strip of territory extending for five miles on either side 
of these canals. They have cost the taxpayers of New York more 
than $230,000,000—eleven and one-half times the amount the people 
of Illinois voted in 1908 to build the so-called ‘“‘missing link’’ of the 
lakes-to-the-gulf waterway. They lie in directions of heavy traffic, 
they provide direct water routes to the country’s principal seaport 
and the most modern public terminal facilities have been provided at 
the expense of the taxpayers 

With all these advantages and with a state department engaged 
at no small expense in selling the use of the canals to the people, to 
what extent are they used? 

The average traffic handled in the last six years is 1,640,481 tons, 
or one ton for every 779 tons handled by the railroads in 1923. Main- 
tenance charges alone amount to approximately $3 per ton annually 
on the average traffic carried in the last six years. Interest at the 
rate of only 4 per cent on the $230,000,000 investment that the people 
of New York state have made in the canals gives an additional annual 
charge of $5.60 per ton, a total of $8.60 per ton. This is the burden 
upon the taxpayers of New York state. The $8.60 per ton does not 
include whatever the transportation lines using the canal charge for 
hauling freight. Compared with this charge of $8.60 per ton for 
the provision and maintenance of the waterway by the taxpayers, 
the average receipts per ton for all the freight handled by the rail- 
roads of the United States in 1923 were only $1.97, out of which had 
to be paid costs of operation and maintenance, taxes and interest and 
dividends on the investment in their properties. 


With the New York state barge canals affording such a striking 
example of how a waterway possessing all the mechanical advantages 
that any inland waterway can possibly have, and some advantages of 
location that others cannot have, is not used, one would think our 
people would be somewhat hesitant about embarking upon large ex- 
penditures for other inland waterways. But erroneous ideas about 
the supposed economy of waterways are so prevalent that the agita- 
tion seems to persist, even with such illuminating examples as this 
for a guide. 

Some inland waterways do better than others. The Monongehela 
river, extending from Pittsburgh through the Monongahela coal fields 
of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, is a conspicuous example of a 
waterway that is used intensively. In 1923 the Monongahela river 
carried 23,562,095 tons, nearly fifteen times as much tonnage as the 
six-year average carried by the entire New York barge canal system. 
On the other hand, the entire cost of the Monongahela river improve- 
ment has been less than $10,000,000, compared with the $230,000,000 
that has been spent on the New York canals. and the annual cost 
of its operation and maintenance is only about one-fifth the annual 
cost of operating and maintaining the New York canals. Compared 
with an annual charge against the taxpayers for the provision and 
maintenance of the waterway of $8.60 per ton on the traffic of the 
New York canals, the corresponding charge for the Monongahela 
river is only about 5 cents per ton. 

But the Monongahela river is unique in its adaptability to water 
transportation. No common carriers are operated on it. To all 
intents and purposes it is a plant facility for large corporations 
located at Pittsburgh, which use it to carry coal direct from their 
mines to their plants without a rail haul being necessary at either 
end of the trip. 

I do not consider the great lakes an inland waterway in the sense 
that I am using the term in this discussion of canals and canalized 
rivers. The great lakes are especially adapted to the handling of 
certain classes of traffic and yet the total traffic handled on them, 
according to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater association, is 
only between 100,000,000 and 150,000,000: tons a year, of which a large 
part is Canadian commerce. Eliminating the Canadian commerce, it 
will be seen that all the American commerce carried on the great 
lakes, adaptable as they are to water transportation, is relatively 
small in proportion to the total traffic carried by the railroads of 
the country. 

There is nothing mysterious about the failure of so many inland 
waterways in this country to handle enough traffic fully to justify the 
* cost of their provision and maintenance If every good-sized river in 
the country were made navigable and if all the canals that have 
fallen into decay and disuse were resuscitated there would still be 
enormous reaches of producing and consuming territory too far from 
their banks to participate in their utilization. Large centers of popu- 
lation, like Indianapolis, for example, would have no water connection 
at all and would have to rely on the railroads altogether. Farm 
products and raw materials would need to be transported long dis- 
tances overland before reaching the water’s edge. Such factories as 
could be located at the waterside could send their finished products 
only part of the way to consumers by water. 

Another factor is one I have already mentioned—the fact that in 
our northern climate inland waterways are closed by ice a consider- 
able part of the year. The average period of navigation on the New 
York state barge canals is 221 days a year. The average period of 
navigation on the Hennepin canal, connecting the Tllinois and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, is 256 days a year. The average period of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence river is 215 days a year. In 1923 the Chicago 
harbor was open for navigation 229 days, and the Buffalo harbor was 
open for navigation 257 days. In connection with the contention that 
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the improvement and use of inland waterways in the northern part 
of the United States would make a dent in the American transporta- 
tion problem, it should be borne in mind that the period of the year 
in which inland waterways in this climate are closed by ice are the 
very months when the railroads are most heavily burdened by the 
large volume of traffic moving and by the difficulties imposed by 
weather conditions, 

Many of the advocates of inland waterways take their bearings 
from two propositions: (1) That the railroads have reached the 
limit or their development and must be supplemented by other means 
*in order that the country may have the adequate transportation that 
is necessary for its continued growth and development; (2) That the 
use of inland waterways would benefit the railroads by relieving them 
of handling low-grade traffic and letting them devote all their energies 
and facilities to handling high-grade traffic. 

Both these propositions are false. There is no limit to the extent 
to which the railroads can be developed in the future, if only they 
are permitted to earn enough money to attract the new capital needed 
to build more tracks, buy more locomotives and cars and make other 
improvements to their facilities. 

To such extent as inland waterways might take low-grade traffic 
away from the railroads, they would hurt the railroads rather than 
benefit them. Almost any railroad in this country would starve to 
death if its heavy freight traffic were taken away from it, because 
that is the freight that pays best. A railroad can make more by han- 
dling coal at only one-fourth of the merchandise rate per ton per mile 
than it can make by handling merchandise at the higher rate. Coal 
moves in carload shipments, and the cars are loaded to the maximum, 
thereby reducing the proportion of dead weight that has to be carried. 
It is handled in heavy trainloads, making for economy in train opera- 
tion, and there are comparatively few claims to pay. Altogether, even 
at comparatively low rates, it is the most profitable business the rail- 
roads handle. 

Your editorial does the Illinois Central system an injustice by 

inferring that we are pursuing a policy of non-co-operation with 
inland waterways. Nn inland waterway could touch the Illinois 
Central system more closely than the barge line the government is 
experimenting with on the Mississippi river. Frankly, I have had 
from the first no faith in the ultimate success of that experiment 
except on a basis of continued subsidization by the government. But 
the Illinois Central system has met the government more than half- 
way in co-operating with the barge line. We have established inter- 
change facilities at Cairo and elsewhere; we have handled its traffic 
north of Cairo during the period when the upper river is closed by 
ice; and we have been complimented repeatedly by barge line officials 
for our fairness in the division of through rates. 
I am not writing this letter in any spirit of criticism or contro- 
versy. I merely want you to know there is some real basis for my 
asesrtion about the infinitesimal part that inland waterways can hope 
to play in the transportation of the future. 


FOURTH SECTION BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Hoch, of Kansas, February 25 introduced a 
bill to amend the fourth section of the interstate commerce 
act so that the Commission would be deprived of the authority 


to permit railroads to depart from the fourth section to meet 
water competition. 


The Hoch biJl (H. R. 12418), to amend the fourth section, 
follows: 


That section 4 of the interstate commerce act, as amended, is 
hereby amended by adding thereto a new paragraph as follows: 

“(3) No common carrier shall be authorized to charge less for 
a longer than for a shorter distance for the transportation of pas- 
sengers or of a like kind of property, over the same line or route in 
the same direction, the shorter being included within the longer 
distance, on account of water competition: Provided, That such 
authorizations, on account of water competition, as may be lawfully 
in effect at the time of the passage of this amendatory act shall not 
he required to be changed except upon the further order of the 
Commission: And provided further, That the provisions of this 
paragraph shall not apply to rates on import or export traffic, in- 


cluding traffic coming from or desttined to a possession or dependency 
of the United States.” 


Representative Hoch said he did not introduce the bill with 
the idea of obtaining action on it at this session. He said 
he did not propose to offer it as an amendment to some pend- 
ing bill on the floor of the House. He pointed out that the 
bill would not disturb existing departures authorized by the 
Commission on account of water competition, but would pre- 
vent new authorizations of that character. 


a 





1. C. C. AND RAILROADS 


Representative Fulmer, of South Carolina, in remarks in 
the House in connection with proposed agricultural legislation, 
declared he was against setting up another federal bureau. 
He mentioned the Commission along with a number of other 
federal departments and then said: 


What about the Interstate Commerce Commission appointed by 
the President under the Esch-Cummins act? When this bill was up 
before the Congress the statement was made that it would create a 
commission that would stand up for the agricultural interest. shippers, 
and so forth, and that it would see that the great railroad interests 
would deal fairly with them. What has happened? Under the law 
the federal government has taken al] power away from the States 
and their respecive railroad commissioners and centralized it here 
in Washington. Instead of playing fair it seems to me that it has 
gone into the hands of the railroad interest, which has gotten every- 
thing asked for, while agriculture can not get even a decent hearing. 

I merely mention these facts in connection with various act and 
boards to show you how far short these various measures have 
fallen in doing the great things for agriculture that they were credited 
with by those who fought for their passage. We should take a 


day off and study the various amounts that are daily being ap- 
propriated here in Congress for the many bureaus and departments. 
This would give up a chance to think some time of our duty to the 
over-federal regulated and overburdened taxpayers of this country. 
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| Current Topics | 


| in Washington : 


Do Rate Inquiries Hurt Business?—An undertone of inquiry, 
with some positive comment, in connection with the eastern 
class rate investigation, and the command of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, is as to whether the investigation that is under way 
and the one that could be ordered, slow up production or ‘is- 
tribution. The positive comment is that every such inquiry 
is deleterious. There is an inclination to hold that a proposed 
freight rate revision, in its effect, is akin to what those inter- 
ested in customs tariff revisions assert such things are. It is 
argued that, when a freight rate inquiry has proceeded to a 
point where a reduction in rates is indicated, the railroads quit 
buying supplies and shippers hold up their shipments so as 
to obtain the benefit of the cuts, each slowing up having a bad 
effect. When the threat is of an increase in freight rates, there 
is a hurrying forward of goods to meet positive commitments 
and a cancellation of orders in instances where the freight rate 
would be a deciding factor in a budgetary arrangement limit- 
ing a buyer to a definite amount for a specified project. Arter 
the increase has gone into effect, it is asserted, the volume of 
traffic may reasonably be expected to go down. Those whose 
comment runs to the point that investigations seldom do as 
much good as harm, broadly speaking, cannot see any good to 
come from a revision of the eastern class rates—that is to 
say, they think they are doing fairly well under the rates as 
they are and can see only increases for themselves in any 
revision that might be ordered as a result of the inquiry. They 
have no desire to have their oxen gored. There is more nearly 
general agreement on the proposition that an omnibus inquiry 
under the Hoch-Smith resolution would do more harm ihan 
good than there is in respect to the eastern class rate thing. 
Generally speaking, it is admitted, the Commission must make 
a motion, a gesture, in response to that resolution. But there 
is a general hope that the Commission will treat the new law 
as merely requiring it to remember, in every case it considers, 
that there is such a law and say whether the rates in question, 
to the end that rates on products of agriculture might be kept 
at the lowest possible level, should be kept where they are or 
even raised a little. It has ben suggested that the rate body 
could comply with the Hoch-Smith law by saying, in practically 
every case disposed of by it hereafter, that it had considcred 
it in the light of the Hoch-Smith resolution and had come to 
the conctusion “herein contained.” As hereinbefore pointed 
out, its terms are so generai that critics of the “statesmanship” 
that evolved it have dubbed it the “Hoax-Smith” resolution. 
Therefore, it has also been suggested, that the Commission 
could comply with it by solemnly asserting, in every opinion 
about rates, that it had considered the case in the light of the 
resolution and had decided that so and so should be done. Of 
course, the presumption attaching to any opinion is that the 
Commission has considered every part of the law, and, notwith- 
standing anything seemingly to the contrary, has reached the 
conclusion put out. But, it may be argued, Congress made a 
meaningless gesture when it adopted the Hoch-Smith resolution; 
therefore, it is not in position to laugh or chide if the Com- 
mission does the same thing. 





Soviets Will Not Recognize Florida.—Neither soviet Russia 
nor Senator La Follette may be expected to give Florida dip- 
lomatic recognition. That state is proposing to have the bour- 
goisie and capitalistic class flock to its everglades, its coral 
strands, its sandy beaches, and the shade of the old alligator 
pear tree, if exemption from income and inheritance taxes van 
induce flocking. Florida folk believe Ponce de Leon came to 
the right place to find the fountain of eternal youth, but that 
he was too impatient to recognize what he had found wien 
he came to Jupiter Point—or, perhaps, it is an inlet. They 
propose to have it put into the constitution of their land that 
Florida shall be the haven of refuge of those to whom income 
and inheritance taxes are a source of annoyance, by forbidding 
the legislature to enact statutes creating such taxes. There is, 
however, always a fly in the ointment. The power that made 
such a constitution could also change it. More than one Ameri- 
can has come running home to allege that some foreign coun- 
try that induced him to take his money to that place for the 
development of its resources, had switched the deck on him, 
and would not the dear home government do something drastic 
about it? Competition among the states for immigration is 
not a new thing. Enactment of “blue sky” laws to dampen 
the enthusiasm of stock swindlers may be regarded as evidence 
of competition between them for company promotion. Lax 
corporation laws were and probably still are the fact, and lax 
corporation laws afford the stock swindlers their opportunity. 
No state that hoped to attract capital could make its laws any 
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stricter than its most lax neighbor. New Jersey once had an 
extremely bad name on account of its laxity in such matters. 
West Virginia, Arizona and New Mexico, not to mention Maine, 
still are favorite places for the incorporation of companies, 
even perfectly honest enterprises, because an honest enter- 
prise is more apt to dislike heavy taxes than one not so 
honest. However, it may be suggested that exemption from 
taxes is not likely to create new opportunities for swindling. 
Many states, particularly Louisiana, for a long time, have had 
laws exempting manufacturing enterprises and railroads from 
taxation in the first ten years, or subject only to light ones, 
the object being exactly the same as that alleged by advocates 
of a protective tariff. Texas, by means of her railroad laws 
and orders of her commission, was accused of trying to build 
a protective wall around Texas. The Shreveport case made a 
breach in that wall. There is not yet any way known to reach 
the favoritism, if any, that may be created by tax exemptions. 
A state cannot yet be required to impose taxes ag heavy as 
those assessed by its neighbors. President, coolidge, however, 
thinks there should be a conference on the subject of the 
duplication of taxes by the states and the nation, with a view 
to preventing double impositions. 





Giving the Voters a Chance.—Apparently, Senator Wads- 
worth, of New York, and Representative Garrett, of Tennessee, 
have deeply wounded those who think it seemly to change 
the pay of the dog catcher by amending the Constitution of the 
United States, by offering an amendment to that document to 
the effect that no legislature shall vote on an amendment, sub- 
mitted by Congress, until after at least one house of that 
legislature shall have been elected after the amendment was 
submitted. As the Constitution now stands, it is legal for a 
legislature elected before the amendment was voted on in con- 
gress to ratify or reject it. Various organizations have taken 
a stand against the proposal submitted by a Republican sen- 
ator and a Democratic representative. The point made by 
Wadsworth and Garrett is that, inasmuch as the Constitulion 
was ordained by the people of the United States, it shouid 
not be changed until they have had an opportunity to discuss 
the proposed change and pass on it. They suggest that the 
people have had no opportunity to pass on the issue tendered 
in an amendment submitted after the election of a legislature 
and acted on before the election of another. A “lame duck,” 
conceivably, might cast the deciding vote under the Constitu- 
tion as it now stands, in a legislature the vote of which would 
be controlling for or against the amendment. Were Champ 
Clark alive he probably would be able to delve into his mass 
of material pertaining to the trivial things that have caused 
determinations of vast weight, to illustrate the point that Wads- 
worth and Garrett are making. The Constitution-makers, be- 
lieving they were making a law not lightly to be changed, 
provided that it should be changed only by the consent of two- 
thirds of the states, in convention assembled, or by the votes 
of the legislatures of three-fourths of the states. It is believed 
to be obvious that they intended that it should be changed 
only as a result of adequate debate, because they provided that, 
if two-thirds of the states, assembled in conventions, brought 
into being for that purpose alone, assented, the change should 
be made. Realizing that the calling of conventions meant much 
work, they made an alternative provision, allowing a change 
to be made if the legislatures of three-fourths of the states 
assented. The possibility of “lame duck” legislatures casting 
the deciding votes, apparently, did not occur to them. They 
made no provision against ratification by such. Wadsworth and 
Garrett desire to cure that oversight. 





Value of Government Investigations.—In the course of the 
debate on resolutions to have another investigation of the oil 
industry by the Senate, or the House, or the Federal Trade 
Commission, the fact was brought out that, in the last eight 
years, the business made famous by John D. Rockefeller had 
been investigated thirteen times. It was also brought out that 
not a thing, other than language, spoken and printed, had come 
out of those inquiries thus far. Two of the thirteen inquiries 
cover the Teapot Dome scandal and the anti-trust suit in 
which the government is trying to prove that, by means of 
reciprocal licenses for the use of patents covering processes 
for cracking crude oil, the big companies in the refining end 
of the industry have violated the anti-trust laws. They may 
produce something. The other eleven things, so far, appear to 
be total losses—a low batting average. One of the inquiries 
enabled Senator La Follette to suggest that gasoline soon might 
be a dollar a gallon. Almost immediately thereafter the price 
began falling from about 30 cents, in Washington, and it did 
not stop until it reached 17 cents. Town lot drilling in south- 
ern California brought in a flood of crude that sent down the 
price of gasoline. Now the consumption of gasoline is ex- 
ceeding the production of crude. The men who are proposing 
to raise their salaries from $7,500 to $10,000 a year have been 
discussing that subject as if production of gasoline should gov- 
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ern the price of that product. Therefore, inasmuch as the pro- 
duction of gasoline in January was the greatest ever known, 
they have argued that the price of gasoline should be the low- 
est. While the talk wag going on, the Department of Labor, 
which gets out reports on the cost of living, put out figures 
showing that in the last thirteen years the price of gasoline, 
in all except eighteen months, had averaged lower than the 
average price of 400 other commodities and that, at the end 
of 1924, the price was approximately what it was in 1913. But 
congressmen are not expected to read the reports of the bureaus 
they establish. Therefore, unless President Coolidge, who op- 
poses duplication and other forms of waste, has his way, there 
will be more money wasted to find out why gasoline goes up 
when crude production falls off. 





Conservation Has Set In.—Apparently, the conservation of 
natural resources, for which many fine citizens have been pray- 
ing for a long time, so far ag soft coal is concerned, has set 
in. In the coal year ended March 31 last, the production up 
to February 14, 1924, amounted to 497,471,000 net tons. In the 
current coal year the production to the same day amounted 
to only 414,970,000 tons. In its report on production of soft 
coal for the second week in February, the Geological Survey 
said “the production of soft coal continued to plunge steadily 
downward,” the figures indicating a production of only 9,745,000 
tons, Or a decrease of nearly 11 per cent. The decline was 
general. Yet, while the coal industry was showing a decline, 
the carloading of the country was the greatest ever known at 
this season of the year. In the first six weeks of the year 
the total loading of revenue freight amounted to 5,379,237 cars, 
compared with 5,200,287 in the first six weeks of 1924. The 
increase, stated in percentage, was 3.4—not an impressive fig- 
ure, but almost awe-inspiring when stated in cars—178,950— 
each car averaging, something more than forty feet in length. 
It takes fuel to produce goods to load in freight cars. While 
the country furnishes 67 per cent of all the oil used in the 
world, the amount of oil used in manufacturing, for fuel pur- 
poses, igs nothing in comparison -with soft coal. The answer 
to the declining coal production coincident with an increase in 
the carloading cannot be found, it is believed, in a resort to 
fuel oil. All the fuel in the world, it is believed, even if 
devoted to manufacturing in the United States, would not ac- 
count for the production of goods to fill a greater number of 
cars than ever before loaded in an equal length of time at 
this season and, thereby, explain the decline in soft coal pro- 
duction. The explanation, it is suspected, would be founc in 
a more careful use of coal. It has become go high in price, 
to the user, that he gives heed to the engineers and hearing 
to experts who contend that coal can be saved by careful firing 
and observance of other things suggested by them. The min- 
ers may not like conservation, but they made it compulsory 
by their demands. A. E. H. 


LABOR BOARD INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Mead, of New York, has introduced a reso- 
lution providing for appointment by the Speaker of the House 
of a select committee composed of seven members of the House 
“to inquire into the operation of the Railroad Labor Board.” 


The scope of the proposed inquiry was defined as follows in the 
resolution: 


Said inquiry shall include investigation of the expenditures of 
the board and the failure on the part of the board to expedite the 
disposition of pending cases and whether or not certain members 
are under the law disqualified from further service on the board. 

For the purpose of said inquiry the committee or any subcommit- 
tee designated by it shall have the power to send for presons and 
papers, administer oaths, affirmations, to take testimony, to sit during 
the sessions of the House or during any recess of the House, and 
may hold its sessions at such places as the committee may determine. 
Such committee shall have the right at any time to report to the 
House in one or more reports the results of its inquiry, with such 
recommendations as it may deem advisable. 


Representative Mead also has introduced a resolution, in 
which charges are made against the Labor Board and mem- 
bers thereof, directing the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce to investigate the board. The resolution was 
referred to the committee on rules. It is as follows: 


Whereas the United States Railroad Labor Board is by law 
entrusted with the duty to dispose of grievances arising between 
the employer and employe on railroads in accordance with the 
provisions of Title 3 of the transportation act of 1920; 

Whereas the United States Railroad Labor Board now has cages 
pending before it dating as far back as October, 1922, together with 
numerous cases submitted to it in 1923 and 1924, which cases involve 
unlawful cancellation of agreements, suspension and dismissal cases, 
violation of agreements — with the proper compensation of 
employes, and other serious violations of contracts; 

Whereas it has come to my attention that certain members of 
the United States Railroad Labor Board are incompetent and inef- 
ficient, and that they have neglected their duties and have used 
the government funds for other than government business; 

ereas I am also informed that a certain member of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board is connected in a business way with a 
corporation dealing with railroad supplies, and that this member has 
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ben paid by said corporation certain sums of money for services 
rendered contrary to iaw; 

Whereas certain members of the United States Railroad Labor 
Board while en route to investigate a serious complaint filed with 
the board by railroad employes accepted the offer of a carrier to 
occupy and enjoy the comforts. of a private car set aside by said 
carrier for the use of its executive officers; 

Whereas a certain member of the United States Railroad Labor 
Board, I am informed, has delegated his authority to minor em- 
Ployes of the board to prepare decisions on important complaints 

+ of a most serious nature and said member further agreed to sanction 
and approve said decisions prepared at his request by these minor 
employes and thereby violated his oath of office as well as the spirit 
and intent of the transportation act of 1920; 

hereas a certain member of the board failed to attend at least 
one-fourth of the executive sessions of the board during the year 
1924, thereby neglecting his duty, and delaying the proper disposition 
of hundreds of important cases to the detriment of both carriers and 
employes, and imposing undue hardships and serious dissatisfaction 
on railroad employes throughout the country; : 

Whereas the board accepted invitations to attend banquets given 
by railroad officials’ clubs at distant points from the headquarters of 
the board, involving great expense which by the action of the board 
was paid by government moneys appropriated by Congress for the 
legitimate duties of the Railroad Labor Board: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate and Foreigne Com- 
merce be, and it is hereby, directed to investigate this entire matter, 
including the failure of the United States Railroad Labor Board 
to protect the interests of the general public by its failure to ex- 
pedite the adjudication of serious cases brought before it, and the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is hereby directed to 
report back to the House, at the earliest possible momement, its 
findings in the premises and its recommendations for the proper and 
expeditious settlement of disputes and grievances as set forth in 
Title 3 of the transportation act of 1920. 


LA FOLLETTE TO BE SET ASIDE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Republican senators, Senator Watson, of Indiana, chairman 
of the Republican committee on committees, has disclosed, are 
determined to carry out their plan to set aside and not make 
provision for the senators, who, while claiming to be Repub- 
licans, nevertheless, last fall, opposed the election of Coolidge 
and Dawes. The Indiana senator said that when the commit- 
tee assignments were made up, they would not show assign- 
ments of LaFollette, Frazier, Ladd or Brookhart to places re- 
served for Republicans. 

A particular reason for the Republican senators taking that 
stand is that they are opposed to putting LaFollette at the head 
of the interstate commerce committee, of which Senator Smith, 
of South Carolina, is now chairman. Under the rule of sen- 
iority were LaFollette to be recognized as a Republican and a 
place made for him as a Republican, he would be in line for the 
chairmanship of the interstate commerce committee. Senator 
Cummins, being chairman of the judiciary committee, would 
not be eligible for the chairmanship. With LaFollette set 
aside, Senator Watson, of Indiana, would become the ranking 
Republican member and, therefore, chairman unless the sen- 
iority rule were set aside. 

If the Republicans are able to organize the next senate, 
the four insurgents will be recognized as a distinct minority, 
aside from the Democrats. Some of them may be reassigned 
to the committees on which they are now serving, but not as 
Republicans. The four may even be allowed to say how their 
membership shall be assigned. The Democrats are allowed to 
say what Democrats shall be fitted into the places reserved for 
the minority party. ‘There is some doubt about the ability of 
the Republicans to organize the Senate because a number of 
Republican insurgents, such for instance, as Norris, of Ne- 
braska, and Couzens, of Michigan, may vote with the ones who 
openly bolted the ticket and thereby provided the ground upon 
which the regulars based their refusal to recognize them or be 
responsible for them as Republicans. 


FURNISHING OF CARS 


The House of Representatives of the Montana legislature 
has sent to Congress a memorial asking it to amend the inter- 
state commerce act so as to protect shippers and their live 
stock in contracts with carriers. The memorial follows: 


Whereas, The interstate commerce act as amended has been 
construed by the United States Supreme Court to invalidate any 
contract entered into between a carrier and a shipper for the fur- 
nishing of cars to a shipper at a specified time. 

Whereas, The United States Supreme Court has construed such 
a contract to be a preference and to constitute a special advantage 
to a shipper and therefore invalid; 

And Whereas, Shippers of livestock are now without any remedy 
for the violation of a carrier of such a contract; 

Therefore, Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the 
nineteenth legislative assembly of the state of Montana, that it is 
the sense of the House of Representatives of this legislature that the 
Congress of the United States should remedy this situation by the 
enactment of proper legislation to remedy the same. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded 
to the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States 
and to each of the senators and representatives from Montana. 


The decision of the Supreme Court referred to in the me- 
morial is believed to be that rendered April 21, 1924, in No. 
297, James C. Davis, as agent, vs. R. L. Cornwell (see Traffic 
World, April 26, 1924, p. 1102). 
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ORIENT DIVISIONS REDUCED 


New divisions for the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, since 
September 15, 1922, have been prescribed by the Commission 
in No. 13668, Kansas City, Mexico & Orient divisions, mimeo- 
graphed, on further hearing. The findings in the original re- 
port, 73 I. C. C. 319, have been modified by reducing, except in 
one instance, the divisions prescribed in the original report. 
The original report covered divisions from and after September 
15, 1922, and in that respect the modified findings are like the 
original ones. 

Upon application of the respondents, the enforcement of 
the Commission’s order was temporarily enjoined by the United 
States District Court, which made the injunction permanent, 
Abilene & Southern Ry. Co. vs. U. S., 288 Fed. 102. Upon ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States, the decision 
of the lower court was affirmed upon the grounds (1) that cer- 
tain facts stated in the report of the Commission had not been 
properly introduced in evidence, and (2) that the record did 
not contain evidence as to typical rates and divisions in con- 
troversy, U. S. vs. Abilene & Southern, 265 U. S. 274. The 
Commission, thereupon, by order of June 9, 1924, reopened the 
case for further hearing, which was finished September 10, 1924. 
A proposed report was served to which exceptions were filed 
by the principal respondents. 

At the further hearing, the Commission said, the record was 
supplemented by a very large amount of data concerning the 
joint rates participated in by the Orient and its connections 
and the divisions of such rates on practically all the commodi- 
ties interchanged covering a large number of points of origin 
and of destination. The record was further supplemented by 
showing of results of operation of the Orient and its connec- 
tions since the former hearing and by much evidence regarding 
the present prospects of traffic. The Commission said the defi- 
cits in railway operating income suffered by the Orient, as 
reported, had progressively declined since the former report 
was issued. In 1923 the deficit reported was only $20,100. 

It was contended by the Orient, the report said, that the 
showing of a deficit of only $20,100 was misleading and unre- 
liable as an indication of real or permanent improvement in 
its circumstances, the revenue for that year having been ab- 
normally increased and the expenses understated. The Orient 
represented that the improved showing was due in considerable 
measure to economy through reductions in wages, the consoli- 
dation of duties of employes, the reduction of section forces, 
reduction of overtime of trainmen, salvage of material, a better 
prosecution of claims and similar measures. 


The Commission said the present and prospective results 
of operation of the Orient had to be given most careful con- 
sideration. Following the rule laid down for itself in that 
declaration, the Commission discussed a vast amount of ma- 
terial tending to show that the Orient was doing better than 


a number of years ago, and then announced the following 
findings: 


We find: (1) That the general finding of the former report to 
the effect that the Orient is a necessary transportation agency, the 
efficient service of which should be continued in the public interest, 
should be affirmed; (2) that the Orient is operated with reasonable 
efficiency; (3) that its report of railway operating income for the year 
1923 does not fairly reflect the results of normal operation, the reve- 
nues having been increased by temporary measures and its expenses 
for maintenance’ understated; (4) that its cost per unit, including 
use of capital, for the transportation of interstate jotnt freight traffic 
has been heretofore, is now, and for the immediate future will be, 
greater than that of its connections for handling the same joint 
traffic; (5) that the divisions of interstate joint freight rates, except 
as noted on traffic interchanged with its immediate connections, here 
inafter named, are, and, since September 15, 1922, have been, unjust, 
unreasonable and inequitable; (6) that just, reasonable and equitable 
divisions of such joint rates accruing to the Orient for the period since 
September 15, 1922, on traffic having origin or destination on the 
Orient, have been, and for the future will be, not less than the 
divisions accruing to the Orient on present basis, on traffic inter- 
changed with the immediate connections, respectively, plus the follow- 
ing percentages, except in cases where the division accruing to the 
Orient is greater than the division accruing to its connection, in which 
cases the Orient should receive, as its just, reasonable and equitable 
divisions of such joint rates, divisions which are not less than the 
divisions accruing to it under present basis, plus the same percentages 
of the divisions accruing to the said connections: 

For the Abilene & Southern, 12 per cent. 

For the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 20 per cent. 

For the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 16 per cent. 

For the Fort Worth & Denver City, 24 per cent. 

For the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, 20 per cent. 

For the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 24 per cent. 

For the Midland Valley, 16 per cent. 

For the Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas, 16 per cent. 

For the Missouri Pacific, 16 per cent. 

For the St. Louis-San Francisco, 16 per cent. 

For the Texas & Pacific, 16 per cent. 

(7) that just, reasonable, and equitable divisions of such joint rates 
accruing to the said connecting lines for the period since September 
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15, 1922, on said traffic, have been, and for the future will be, the 
divisions accruing to said lines on present basis, less the amounts by 
which the divisions accruing to the Orient should be increased, as 
aforesaid; (8) and that on traffic as to which the Orient is an inter- 
pt carrier the percentages should be one-half of those above 
named, 

An order will be entered requiring an adjustment of divisions 
for the past and for the future in accordance with the aforesaid find- 
ings. The order will not be applicable to divisions of rates subject to 
the differentials hereinbefore mentioned, either for the past or the 
future, or to divisions of rates subject to the aforesaid arbitraries 
except from and after March 31, 1925. 

he carriers will be expected to apply the rules of adjustment in 
a practical way, adopting methods which will produce approximately 
correct results, without unnecessary refinement in computation. In 
case of disagreement in any detail, such as the determination of the 
particular shipments subject to the adjustment or the application of 
the percentages, the matter in controversy may be referred to us. 
Jurisdication will be retained for the purpose of entering any further 
order or orders that may be found necessary. 

The record does not support a conclusion that the divisions of 
interstate joint freight rates on traffic interchanges with the Clinton 
& Oklahoma Western or the Wichita Falls & Northwestern are, have 
been or will be, unjust, unreasonable, or inequitable. The line of the 
last-named company has, since April 1, 1923, been operated as part of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 

It should be understood that if any of the divisions prescribed 
are believed to operate unjustly, inequitably, or otherwise unreason- 
ably, to the injury of any carrier participating in a joint rate with 
the Orient, such situation may be called to the attention of the Com- 
mission for investigation and for such action as may be found proper. 


Commissioner Hall dissented, but did not express his views. 

In the original case the divisions ordered were: Abilene 
& Southern, 15 per cent; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 25; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 20; Clinton & Oklahoma West- 
ern, 10; Fort Worth & Denver City, 30; Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio, 25; Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 30; Midland 
Valley, 20; Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas, 20; Missouri Pa- 
cific, 20; St. Louis-‘San Francisco, 20; Texas & Pacific, 20; 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern, 25. 





FURNITURE POLISH RATES 


The Commission, in a mimeographed report on No. 12597, 
O-So-Ezy Products Company et al. vs. Director-General, Ann 
Arbor, et al., found rates from Chicago to intermediate points 
in transcontinental territory on furniture polish in glass, boxed; 
in metal cans, boxed; mops, and mop handles, in bundles, in 
mixed carloads and less than carloads, unreasonable and 
awarded reparation. In disposing of the case the Commission 
followed Channel Chemical Co. vs. A. T. & S., 81 I. C. C. 407, 


referred to as the Third Channel Chemical Company Case. On 
that case, and on the record in this, it said: 


Following the Third Channel Chemical Company case, supra, 
and upon this record we find that on less-than-carload shipments 
made since June 30, 1917, the rates assailed were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded the following bases: On furniture pol- 
ish, $2.35 from June 30, 1917, to March 14, 1918; $2. $60 from 
March 15, 1918, to June 24, 1918, $3.25; from June 25, 1918, to. 
December 30, 1919, all dates inclusive; on mops, $2 from June 30, 
1917, to March 14, 1918, $2.25 from March 15, 1918, to June 24, 1918, 
$2.81 from June 25, 1918, to August 25, 1920, $3.745 from August 26, 
1920, to June 30, 1922, and $3.37 from July 1, 1922, to November 29, 
1922, all dates inclusive; on mop handles, $2 from June 30, 1917, to 
March 14, 1918, inclusive. 

We further find that the charges assessed on shipments in 
mixed carloads were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
charges based upon the highest rate and the highest minimum weight 
applicable to straight carloads of any articles in the car, plus charges 
for mop handles, in bundles, on the basis of the less-than-carload 
rates. In computing charges on mixed-carload shipments the fol- 
lowing rates and minimum weights shall be used as a _ guide: 
Furniture polish, $1.30 from June 30, 1917, to March 14, 1918; $1.45 
from March 15, 1918, to June 24, 1918; $1.815 from June 25, 1918, to 
August 25, 1920; $2.42 from August 26, 1920, to June 30, 1922, all 
dates inclusive, and $2.18 thereafter, minimum 30,000 pounds; on 
mops, $1.50 from June 30, 1917, to March 14, 1918; $1.65 from March 
15, 1918, to June 24, 1918; $2.10 from June 25, 1918, to August 25, 
1920; $2.80 from August 26, 1920, to June 30, 1922, all dates inclusive, 
and $2.52 thereafter, minimum 20,000 pounds. 


We further find that the assailed rates on these commodities 
in mixed carloads and in less than carloads made during the period 
from January 1, 1917, to June 29, 1917, inclusive, and on mop handles 
in bundles in less than carloads, since March 15, 1918, were 
not unreasonable. 


Commissioner Campbell, in a dissent, said that in the first 
and second Channel cases the Commission fixed certain rates as 
a reasonable maxima from Chicago to Pacific coast terminals. 
The majority now found, he said, the same rates to have been 
reasonable maxima for those intermediate points for hauls, in 
some cases, more than 1,000 miles less than to the terminals. 
Certainly a rate that was a reasonable maximum to the more 


‘ distant point could not be a reasonable rate, he said, over the 


same route, in the same direction to an intermediate point, 
1,000 miles less distant, the transportation conditions being 
substantially the same. Reasonable rates on these commodi- 
ties to the intermediate points, he said. should have been, and 
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for the future be somewhat lower than the reasonable maximum 
rates to the more distant terminal points. 


RATES ON IRON PIPE, ETC. 


In a mimeographed report by division 4 on No. 15772, Carter 
Oil Company vs. C. B. & Q. et al., the Commission has found 
unreasonable rates on wrought iron pipe and oil-well supplies 
from Walden, Colo., to Casper, Wyo., and has awarded repara- 
tion and prescribed reasonable rates for the future. 

The shipments involved moved between June 23 and Sep- 
tember 15, 1922, inclusive. On ten carloads of iron pipe which 
moved between July 11 and August 5, 1922, inclusive, the applic- 
able fifth-class rates of $1.575 was assessed, made up of com- 
bination of fifth-class rates of 63.5 cents to Laramie, 35.5 cents 
to Cheyenne and 58.5 cents to Casper. On one carload that 
moved June 23, 1922, the applicable class rate of $1.75 was 
assessed, made up of combination of fifth-class rates of 70.5 
cents to Laramie, 39.5 cents to Cheyenne, and 65 cents to Casper. 
On three carloads of oil-well supplies moving in August and Sep- 
tember, 1922, the applicable class A rate of $1.655 was assessed, 
made up of combination of Class A rates of 63.5 cents to Laramie, 
38.5 cents to Cheyenne, and 63.5 cents to Casper. 

The Commission said pipe and oil-well supplies were rated 
fifth class and class A, respectively, in the western classification 
and that no commodity rates were or are in effect from Walden 
to Casper. It said defendants contended that the shipments were 
isolated movements and that no request had been made for 
commodity rates. Conditions surrounding transportation on the 
Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern were cited by that carrier in justi- 
fication of the reasonableness of the rates charged. The Com- 
mission said there was no doubt but that the transportation con- 
ditions over the route of movement were unfavorable and en- 
tirely different from traffic conditions in other sections of the 
country, and particularly in Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas 
where it said it had recently found unreasonable rates charged 
on isolated shipments of pipe and oil-well supplies, citing Craw- 
ford & Sebastian vs. C. R. I. & P., 92 I. C. C. 453. However, it 
said, defendants, except the Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern, ad- 
mitted the unreasonableness of the rates’charged and suggested 
a basis for reparation which appeared from the rebuttal state- 
ment to be satisfactory to complainant and to be a just basis 
under all the circumstances. Continuing, the Commission said: 

They show that as the outgrowth of an order dated May 23, 1922, 
of the Public Service Commisison of the State of Wyoming, in their 
Docket No. 238, there are now in effect on Wyoming intrastate traffic, 
oint class rates between Wyoming lines, the Wyoming commission 

aving prescribed for intrastate application a scale of class rates 
the basis of which was 125 per cent of the so-called Missouri River- 
Nebraska scale of class rates prescribed in Missouri River-Nebraska 
Cases, 40 I. C. C., 201. Considering the extreme sparsity of popula- 
tion and adverse operating conditions in Wyoming, defendants, with 
the exception of the Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern, consider the scale 
prescribed by the Wyoming Commission to be fair to the shipper and 
receivers of freight. They also show that under this scale the joint 
through fifth clas and Class A rates from Wyocolo, Wyo. (the first 
point in Wyoming on the Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern) to Casper 
for a haul of 342 miles would be 80 and 88 cents, respectively. The 
fifth class and the Class A rate from Walden to Wyocolo is 28.5 cents 
per C & E Trf. tA, I. C. C. No. 18. This would make through 
combination rates from Walden to Casper on iron and steel pipe of 
$1.085 (fifth class) and on oil well supplies $1.165 (Class A), and in 
fact, it is asserted that the Union Pacific is now arranging for the 
publication of through commodity rates from Walden to Casper based 


on these figures in spite of the fact that, as claimed, there is no 
likelihood of any subsequent movement. 


The Commission found that the rates assailed from Walden 
to Casper were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
$1.205 on wrought iron pipe, and $1.295 on oil well supplies prior 
to July 1, 1922, and that they were, are and for the future would 
be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed or 
may exceed $1.085 on wrought iron pipe and $1.165 on oil well 
supplies on and after that date. The rates for the future are 
to be established on or before April 20. 


RATING ON WRAPPING PAPER 


A finding that the second-class rating and rates on printed 
waxed wrapping paper, in less than carloads, between points in 
Official territory have been, are, and for the future will be unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 
the third-class rating and rates has been made by the Commis- 
sion in a mimeographed report by division 4 on No. 15580, Gen- 
eral Baking Company vs. Pennsylvania et al. The Commission 
found that complainant was entitled to reparation. The rating 
for the future must be established on or before May 7. 

The complainant alleged that the second-class rating and 
rates applicable on less-than-carload shipments of printed waxed 
wrapping paper, in rolls, in boxes or crates, from paper produc- 
ing points in official territory to destinations in the same ter- 
ritory, had been and were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that they exceeded or would exceed the third-class 
rating and rates contemporaneously applicable on the same com- 
modity, when not printed. 

The Commission said a witness for complainant testified 
that, in former years, the volume of the movement of printed 
waxed paper was small, but that in recent years the movement 
of printed waxed paper had increased enormously and that, at 
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the present time, 80 per cent of the paper shipped by his com- 
pany was printed and 20 per cent was not printed. 

“Printed waxed wrapping paper and waxed wrapping paper, 
not printed, possess the same transportation characteristics and 
the only difference between the two commodities is that the 
printed paper is slightly more valuable,” the Commission said. 
“Numerous other kinds of printed paper, apparently higher in 
value and subject to greater risk of damage are rated third 
class, less-than-carload, in the official classification,” 

The Commission said it was not shown that the second-class 
rating and rates were unduly prejudicial. 


CANNED GOODS RATES 


In a mimeographed report on No. 14096, Carnation Milk 
Products Company vs. Ahnapee & Western et al., a complaint 
attacking commodity rates on canned goods, in carloads, from 
points throughout Wisconsin and from St. Paul, Minn., to desti- 
nations in the lower Mississippi Valley, the Commission found 
the rates from Middleton, Wis., St. Paul and points in Wisconsin, 
taking the same rates as St. Paul, unreasonable, to the extent 
they exceeded or may exceed the contemporaneous rates from 
Madison to the same destinations by more than three cents; 
that the rates assailed from St. Paul and points basing on St. 
Paul were and for the future would be unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded, or may exceed, rates which are five cents 
less than the existing rates; and that the rates throughout the 
balance of the territory under consideration were not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful except that where existing joint 
rates exceeded those based upon the lowest combination, using 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, and Cairo as basing points. It 
said they were unreasonable to the extent of their excess over 
such combinations. 

Commissioner Campbell, dissenting, said he could not give 
his assent to a report which approved, as reasonable, a rate for 
621 miles from Middleton to Memphis, yielding 34.8 cents per car 
mile and at the same time placed its stamp of approval on rates 
for 771 and 721 miles from Neillsville and Berlin, respectively, to 
Memphis, yielding 35.9 and 36.5 cents per car mile. He said he 
thought the rates found reasonable from the more distant groups 
were too high and should be substantially reduced. 


RATES ON SCRAP BRASS, ETC. 


The complaint of B. Lissberger & Company against the 
New Haven has been dismissed by the Commission in a mimeo- 
graphed report on No. 15632, on a finding that rates on scrap 
brass and s¢rap copper, in carloads, from New York, N. Y., 
to destinations in New England on the New Haven were not 
and are noteunreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
prejudicial, as alleged. . 

The complainant alleged that other commodities of a simi- 
lar nature were accorded rates as low or lower for the same 
measure of service. The report said the rates assailed were 
fifth class, which was the basis in effect without exception on 
scrap brass and copper within New England territory and, gen- 
erally speaking, within trunk line and central territory. 

The Commission said no competition was shown between 
manufactured brass articles and scrap brass and copper; that 
on the meager evidence presented it was unable to determine 
whether there was a proper relationship between the rates 
on new metal and scrap brass and copper, and that the allega- 
tion of unjust discrimination and undue prejudice in favor of 
commodities of a similar nature was not sustained. 

Continuing, the Commission said: 

Complainants adduced no evidence as to earnings, ton-mile or 
otherwise; indeed, they did not even show the distances in con- 
nection with most of the rates they offered for comparative pur- 
poses. It is their contention that the burden of proof is on defendant 
to show that the rates attacked, were and are, not unlawful in any 
respect whatsoever. In support thereof, they cite the following cases: 
Globe Soap Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. Co., 40 I. C. C. 421, Class and Com- 
modity Rates from Illinois and other states, 73 I. C. C, 59, and Elem 
Coal Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co., 80 I. C. C. 647. But those cases involved 


increases made without our approval since January 1, 1910, a totally 
different situation from that presented here. 


The rate on scrap brass and copper from Pittsburgh and Erie, 


Pa., Steubenville, Ohio, and Wheeling, W. Va., to New England 
points is 25 cents, and from Cleveland, 27 cents. Complainants 
compete with dealers located at these points. While apparently 


there is an unjustified disparity in the rates, the complaint contains 
no allegation of undue prejudice in favor of the points above 
mentioned. 

As stated, the rate on scrap brass and copper from the Pitts- 
burgh district to Boston is 25 cents, while the rate on that com- 
modity from New York to the same destination is 27 cents, and 
the former applies via New York in connection with defendant’s 
line. The departure from the terms of the fourth section is un- 
authorized, unlawful, and.must be removed at once. However, in 
the absence of proof of damage to the shipper, the fact that the 
carriers have charged or received rates which violate the long-and- 
short-haul rule of the fourth section is not of itself sufficient basis 
for an award of reparation. Lynchburg Traffic Bureau vs. P. R. R. 
Co., BT. Cc. Cc. Ge. 


ACTION NOT BARRED 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Fullerton-Krueger Lumber Co. vs. Northern Pacific has been 
held by the Commission not to be applicable to claim for reD- 
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aration on shipments of hay that moved in December, 1917, 
and which claim was informally presented on September 7, 
1921. This holding was made in a mimeographed report on 
No. 13908, N. Cohn vs. C. M. & St. P., in which a finding was 
made that the complainant was entitled to reparation because 
of unreasonable rates exacted on numerous carloads of hay 
shipped from McLaughlin, McIntosh and Walker, S. D., to 
Sioux City, Ia. The Commission found that the applicable rates 
were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 27 cents from 
McIntosh, 25.5 cents from Walker, and 24.5 cents from Mc- 
Laughlin. With respect to the claim being barred, the Com- 
mission, through Divison 3, composed of Commissioners Hall, 
Campbell and Cox, said: 


The limitation period in the act to regulate commerce expired 
prior to the filing of the claim and prior to the enactment of the 
transportation act, 1920. Section 206(f) of the transportatjon act 
provides that the period of Federal control shall not be computed as 
a part of the periods of limitation in claims for reparation for causes 
of action arising prior to federal control. Defendant contends that 
the transportation act did not, and could not, operate to revive a 
cause of action barred to eho law. Following Hirth-Krause 
Co. vs. Director General, 61 I. ©, C. 350, Armour & Co. vs. C. & N. 
W. Ry. Co., 64 I. C. C. 641, Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso. vs. Director 
General, 78 I. C. C. 10, and similar cases, this contention is not sus- 
tained. We are mindful of the fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States on January 5, 1925, in Fullerton-Krueger Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. held than section 260(f) did not 
operate to revive claims already barred under a 6-year state statue 
of limitations when the transportation act, 1920, was passed. But 
here the two-year federal statue of limitations began to run from 
accrual of the cause of action by payment of unreasonable freight 
charges. The period of federal control began January 1, 1918, and 
eontinued for two years and two months. At its expiration all 
“causes of action arising prior to federal control’? for reparation 
under the act to regulate commerce had been barred for two months 
or more by that act, and unless section 206 (f), enacted February 
28, 1920, was intended to and did revive such causes of action, by 
excluding the period of federal control when computing the two 
years from date of accrual, it was meaningless and of no effect. 

To use the language of the Supreme Court in the case cited: 

‘It is a rule of construction that all statutes are to be con- 
sidered prospective, unless the language is express to the contrary, 
or there is a necessary implication to that effect.’’ 


RATE ON UNCOMPRESSED COTTON 


In a mimeographed report on No. 15387, George H. McFad- 
den & Brother’s Agency vs. St. Louis-Southwestern et al., the 
Commission has dismissed the complaint on a finding that a 
rate of $1.585 charged on a shipment of uncompressed cotton, 
damaged by fire and water, from Pine Bluff, Ark., to Galveston, 
Tex., was not unreasonable. A reasonable rate for the future 
and reparation on 418 bales shipped December 12, 1922, were 
sought. . 

The Commission said there was and is no joint rate in 
effect on uncompressed cotton and that charges on the ship- 
ment were collected on the basis of a rate of $1.585, the Texar- 
kana combination subject to the rule in Kelly’s tariff I. C. C. U. 
S.1. At the time of movement, the Commission said, the rate 
on cotton, with carriers’ privilege of compression in transit, 
from Pine Bluff to Galveston, was 91.5 cents, and on May 31, 
1928, this rate was reduced to 90 cents. Complainant asked 
reparation to the basis of 90 cents and the establishment for 
the future of the same rate on cotton to move through uncom- 
pressed as was contemporaneously in effect on cotton to be 
compressed in transit. 

The Commission referred to findings in Louisiana Cotton, 
46 I. C. C. 451; Cotton and Cotton Linters from Mississippi Val- 
ley, 69 I. C. C. 318; Galveston Commercial Association vs. A. & 
V., 77 I. C. GC. 888, in discussing rates on uncompressed cotton 
and cotton to be compressed. 

In the present case, the Commission said, the evidence was 
general and to the effect that if uncompressed cotton were 
given the same rates to Galveston as those now in effect on 
cotton to be compressed in transit there would be a substantial 
movement of uncompressed cotton. It said complainant, how- 
ever, brought in issue only the rate from Pine Bluff and did 
not state that it had any real need for a rate from any point 
on uncompressed cotton, unless, of course, it desired to ship 
cotton which could not be compresed in transit because of dam- 
age by fire and water. Commissioner Campbell dissented, hold- 
ing that the rate in issue was unreasonable. 


RATES ILLEGALLY ASSESSED 


A finding that the complainant is entitled to reparation has 
been made by the Commission in a mimeographed report on 
No. 15554, Steinhardt & Kelly vs. Erie et al., the holding being 
that fifth-class rates on twelve cars of fruits and vegetables, 
reconsigned from Croxton, N. J., to Philadelphia, Pa., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., were illegally assessed. 

The cars were originally shipped from points in California, 
Oregon, Washington and Colorado to New York. Croxton is a 
hold point on the Erie where it has been customary to hold 
shipments consigned to complainant pending notification as to 
the New York delivery desired. 

The report said that, in addition to the joint commodity 
rates from the points of origin to New York, fifth-class rates of 
19.5 and 29 cents to Philadelphia and Washington, respectively, 
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plus a reconsignment charge of $6.30 per car, were collected. 
Complainant contended that charges should have been assessed 
on the basis of the through rates from the points of origin to 
Philadelphia and Washington, plus a reconsigning charge of 
$6.30 per car and back-haul charges of 2.5 cents per 100 pounds. 

Complainant’s witness explained that the back-haul charges 
were based on a back-haul of 4.38 miles, the distance from 
Croxton to Jersey City plus the distance from Jersey City ta 
Croxton. The Commission said the cars had not been deliv- 
ered at Jersey City or New York but were held at Croxton on 
complainant’s order. 

Following Freeman Grain Co. vs. Director General, 68 I. C. 
C., 559, and Van Dusen Harrington Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 47 
I. C. C. 59, and upon the record in the instant case, the Com- 
mission found that the charges collected were illegal to the 
extent they exceeded those which would have accrued at the 
joint rates from the points of origin to the ultimate destina- 
tions, plus a reconsigning charge of $6.30 per car. ; 


DEMURRAGE INAPPLICABLE 


The Commission, in No. 15499, Standard Lumber Co. vs. 
Louisville & Nashville et al., mimeographed, has found demur- 
rage charges collected on a carload of lumber, for detention at 
Nashville, in May, 1923, was inapplicable. It directed refund 
and dismissed the complaint. The car was shipped from Falco, 
Ala., to Detroit, with reconsignment at Nashville. 

The question involved was whether there was an agree- 
ment between the complainant and the railroads whereby the 
former was entitled to notice by wire of the arrival of cars 
of lumber at Nashville, in lieu of the notice, in writing, pro- 
vided for in the demurrage code. That code provides for an 
arrangement between a carrier and a shipper other than the 
written notice, which is the usual procedure. 

According to the report, the defendants urged that as the 
correspondence offered in support of the contention that there 
was an arrangement for telegraphic notice, did not refer to the 
demurrage tariff it was clear that it was not the intention of 
the carriers to enter into an agreement such as contemplated 
by the tariff provisions for notice other than the customary 
kind. The Commission said an examination of the correspond- 
ence clearly refuted that presumption and that it was evident 
that it was the intention of both parties to agree to notice by 
wire in lieu of the usual notice of arrival. In the face of that 
understanding, it said, it was not material that the tariff provi- 
sion authorizing such an agreement was not mentioned. 

The defendants further contended, the report said, that even 
under an agreement made in -accordance with the demurrage 
rules, it was still optional with the carriers whether they should 
notify the shippers concerned in the agreed manner or in the 
ordinary way, and if they elected to send the usual written 
notices, such action constituted a full compliance with the tariff 
provisions. In other words, the Commission said, under defend- 
ants’ interpretation of the rule, the shipper was bound to accept 
the agreed notice, but the carrier was free to ignore completely, 
the agreement to suit its convenience. Certainly, the report 
said, the demurrage rule did not contemplate an agreement so 
totally lacking in mutuality. 


COMMISSION CORRECTS REPORT 


The Commission’s printed report on No. 15184, E. T. Slider 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., issued in mimeographed form 
(Traffic World, February 7, p. 341), will remove a variance be- 
tween the finding and the order contained in the mimeographed 
report. In the finding, as put out, the second line in the mile- 
age scale to be observed in the making of rates on ex-river coal 
from New Albany, Ind., to destinations in Indiana, reads, “20 
miles and over 10, $.75.” That line in the order reads, “30 
miles and over 10, $.75.” The finding will be revised, in the 
printed report, so as to bring it into harmony with the text 
of the order. The order is to be operative on or before April 10. 


RATES ON POSTS 


An award of reparation has been made by the Commission 
in a mimeographed report on No. 15409, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Traffic Bureau, for Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lum- 
ber Company vs. Director-General, as agent, on a finding that 
rates charged on a carload of posts from Branson, Mo., to 
Colome, S. D., and on a carload of cedar piling from Arrington, 
Tenn., to Smithland, Ia., were in excess of those applicable. 
The Commission found that the rate applicable on the posts 
was 40.5 cents and on the cedar piling, 38 cents. Summing up 
the case, the Commission said: 


The issue presented in connection with the shipment of posts 
is the same as that considered by us in Sligo Iron Store Co. vs. 
W. M. Ry. Co., 62 I. C. C. 643, and 73 I. G. C. 551, and the issue in 
connection with the cedar piling is the same as the issue in Acme 
Cement Plaster Co. vs. Director General, 81 I. C. C. 298, and I. G. 
Lawrence vs. Director General, 83 I. C. C. 369. In each of the 
cases, we found that the rates applicable were the sums of the 
intermediate rates in effect on June 24, 1918, plus a single increase. 
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The contentions of the defendant in this case are substantially the 
same as in the cases cited. 


WROUGHT PIPE REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 15396, Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. vs. Cisco 
& Northeastern et al., mimeographed, as to the rate on two 
carloads of wrought iron pipe, from, Leeray, Tex., to Okemak, 
Okla., shipped in July and August, 1922. The complaint alleged 
the rates were unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and in violation 
of the long and short haul part of the fourth section. The Com- 
mission found the rate of 60 cents applicable on two of the ship- 
ments unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 53.5 cents. It 
found the rate of 70.5 cents imposed on the third carload not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The shipments were recon- 
signed from Bristow, Okla. One had passed beyond Fort Worth 
when the reconsignment order was given and had to be sent 
back over a more expensive route, on a combination of 70.5 cents. 


STRAW CASE DISMISSED 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 14896, American 
Strawboard Company vs. Illinois Central et al., mimeographed, 
based on a finding that the rates on straw, from Chestnut, Mt. 
Pulaski, Lincoln, Lake Fork and Cornland, Ill., to Noblesville, 
Ind., were not and are not unreasonable. The allegation was 
that since July 1, 1922, the rates had been unjust and unrea- 
sonable. The prayer was for reasonable rates and reparation. 


VEGETABLE OIL REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and undue prejudice and an 
award of reparation have been made in No. 14761, Texas Cham- 
ber of Commerce et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., 
mimeographed, as to rates on vegetable oils, from Oklahoma pro- 
ducing points to Sherman, Tex. The Commission found that the 
assailed rates for distances of 325 miles and less from Oklahoma 
producing points to Sherman were and are unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded or exceed the 
rates for like distances under the Procter & Gamble scale pre- 
scribed in Procter & Gamble Co. vs. A. C. R. R. Co., 64 I. C. C. 
213, graded downward from and including 90 miles for single- 
line application by steps of 0.5 cent for each five miles, from 
17.5 cents at 90 miles, to 11 cents at 25 miles and for joint-line 
application by adding 2.5 cents to the single-line rates, as so 
graded. The Commission found that the Interstate Cotton Oil 
Refining Company, one of the complainants, made shipments as 
described and was entitled to reparation. 


REPARATION ON SPELTER 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 14924, Trenton Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al., mimeographed, as to rates 
on spelter, in carloads, and charges accruing thereunder, from 
Trenton, to Baltimore and Sparrows’ Point, Mo., and to Boston 
and Worcester, Mass., Providence, R. I., and Bridgeport, Conn. 
The report also covers No. 14047, Same vs. Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co. et al. The Commission found the rates were not unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly prejudicial and were not unreasonable 
except as hereinbefore mentioned to the extent they exceeded, 
from Trenton to Baltimore and Sparrow’s Point, 13.5 cents from 
and after February 17, 1922; from Trenton to Boston and Wor- 
cester, Mass., Providence, R. I., and Bridgeport, Conn., to the 
extent they exceeded 15.5 cents from July 1, 1922, to August 31, 
1922, both inclusive, and 17 cents on and after September 1, 1922. 


IRON TOYS, N.O.1.B.N. 


The Commission, in a mimeographed report, on No. 14879, 
Grey Iron Casting Company et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et 
al., found unreasonable carload ratings in Official and Southern 
Classification and less than carload ratings in Southern Classi- 
fication on cast iron toys, N.O.I.B.N., and prescribed new ones 
for the future to be made effective not later than April 17. The 
Commission found the less than carload ratings in Official Classi- 
fication not unreasonable; but unreasonable in Southern Classi- 
fication to the extent it exceeded second class rating and that 
the carload in both classifications was unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded fourth class, minimum 30,000 pounds. 


SHIPMENTS NOT MISROUTED 

In a mimeographed report on No. 14584, California Packing 
Corporation vs. Director-General, as agent, the Commission has 
dismissed the complaint and has denied reparation on a finding that 
the rate on cull apples from Lewiston, Idaho, to San Francisco, 
Calif., in the period of federal control, was not unreasonable, and 
that forwarding of certain shipments over a route different from 
that designated by the shipper was in accordance with an order 


of the Director-General of Railroads and did not damage com- 
plainant. 


NUT COAL REPARATION 

A finding of misrouting and an award of reparation have 
been made in No. 15324, Crowell Lumber & Grain Company vs. 
Director-General, as agent, C. & N. W. et al., mimeographed, 
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as to shipments of bituminous nut coal from Pinnacle and Mt. 
Harris, Colo., to Bradish, Dodge, Ewing, Newman’s Grove, Rae- 
ville and Scribner, Nebr., in the period of federal control as 
well as thereafter. The shipments were not routed by the 
shipper. The Commission said the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
issued bills of lading which specified routing ‘“‘C-N-W delivery” 
or “UP-CNW” but no rate or junction points. The Commission 
found the shipments could have been moved over routes that 
made rates lower than those that were imposed. It said while 
the duty of sending by the cheapest route was not absolute, the 
record contained no explanation of the failure of the agents to 
apply rates prescribed by the Commission in Hayden Bros. Coal 
Corporation vs. D. & S. L., 39 I. C. C. 94, via junctions other than 
through which the coal was moved. It found the rates unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded $4.60 to Bradish, $5 to Ewing, 
and $4.70 to Newman’s Grove and Raeville in connection with the 
U. P. via Albion, $4.90 to Dodge and $4.80 to Scribner over 
the route in connection with the Burlington via Fremont. 


LUMBER INTO MEXICO 


A finding of unreasonableness as to rates on lumber, box 
shooks and articles taking lumber rates from Williams, Flag- 
staff and Holbrook, Ariz., to Naco, Ariz., when destined to 
Cananea, Mexico, has been made in No. 15505, Arizona Lumber 
& Timber Company et al. vs. Arizona Eastern, mimeographed. 
The carriers have been ordered to establish new rates not later 
than April 10. The Commission found the rates for the present 
and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or may exceed 42.5 cents from Williams and Flag- 
staff and 45 cents from Holbrook. 

It found the rates on the same commodities from the same 
points of origin to Nogales, when the traffic was destined to 
points in Mexico, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Reparation was denied. 


EXPORT RATES ON WHEAT 
The Commission has dismissed No. 14402, Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., mimeo- 
graphed, finding the relationship of export rates on wheat and 
on flour from points in central, north central and southern 
Oklahoma to Galveston, New Orleans and other gulf ports not 
unduly prejudicial or unjustly discriminatory. The complaint 


alleged the relationship between rates on wheat and flour from. 


points in central, north central and southern Oklahoma, as 
compared with the relationship between rates on wheat and 
flour from points in the remainder of Oklahoma and other 
southwestern and western states, resulted in unjust discrimina- 
tion against and undue prejudice to the members of the com- 
plainant association, and in undue preference of competing 


millers in territories outside of that designated as affected 
territory. 


TRANSIT CASE DISMISSED 
The Commission has dismissed No. 15404, Toberman, Mac- 
key & Company vs. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
et al, mimeographed, on a finding that stopping-in-transit and 
re-consignment charges at Cincinnati and Chattanooga, applica- 


ble on interstate shipments of hay, in carloads, are not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 


BLACK POWDER RATES 


The Commission, in No. 15924, Grasselli Powder Company 
vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al., mimeographed, found 
rates on black powder, carloads, from Quaker Falls, Pa., to 
destinations in Indiana and Illinois unreasonable, awarded 
reparation, and required the carriers, not later than April 2, to 
put the new rates into effect. It found the rates unreasonable 
prior to July 1, 1922, to the extent they exceeded 60 cents to 
Terre Haute, Joliet and Clinton, Ind., and 54 cents after July 1, 
1922, and for the future; 61 and 55 cents, to Danville, Hilliary 
and Catlin, Ill.; 67 and 60 cents, to Evansville and Oakland 
City, Ind., and 72 and 65 cents to East St. Louis. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 2347, the Commission has suspended from 
February 26, until June 26, schedules contained in Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe I. C. C. No. 10047, and Missouri Pacific 
I. C. C. No. A-6448. The suspended schedules propose to in- 
crease rates on egg case fillers, egg boxes and egg box material 
carloads, from Coffeyville, Kansas, to stations on the Missouri 


and North Arkansas Ry. in Arkansas. The following is 
illustrative: 


Present Proposed 
From Coffeyville. Kans., to Junction, Ark., . 
to Heber Springs, Ark., inclusive............... 34 37 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 16423, Illinois Third Vein Coal Company et 
al. vs. Til. Cent. R. R. et al., assigned for February 25, at 


Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Hunter, was postponed to a date 
to be hereafter fixed. 
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LAKE CARGO COAL CASE 


In a report on the lake cargo coal case, 15007, Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association et al. vs. Ashland Coal and iron 
Railway et al., Assistant Chief Examiner Gerry and Examiner 
Kephart have recommended a finding that rates from the dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia 
and Kentucky to the lower Lake Erie ports for transshipment, 
are unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, and unreasonably prefer- 
ential. They have recommended maximum and minimum rates. 

They said the Commission should order rates from the 
Pittsburgh, No. 8, Cambridge and Fairmont districts of $1.45 
$1.42, $1.42 and $1.75, respectively. Other rates recommende 
are from Butler, Mercer, Massillon and Deerfield, $1.15; Jackson 
Center and Middle, $1.30; Oldham, Reynoldsville, No. 8, Free- 
port and Cambridge, $1.42; Pittsburgh, $1.45; Saltsburg, Crooks- 
ville, Derry, Hocking, Ligonier, Shawnee and Blairsville, $1.50; 
New Florence, Indiana County, and Vintondale, $1.59; Connells- 
ville, Altoona, Pomeroy and Jackson County, $1.67; Ironton, 
Fairmont, Spangler, Bellwood and Kentucky, $1.75; Cherry Tree, 
Mayersdale, Clearfield, Ohio River, Belington and Kenova, $1.85; 
Thacker, Big Sandy, Cumberland-Piedmont, Gauley and Kana 
wha, $1.98; Tug River, South Jellico, New River, Hazard and 
Pocahontas, $2.09; Clinch Valley No. 1, Harlan and McRoberts, 
$2.18; Clinch Valley No. 2, Oakdale, Stonega and Radford, $2.28. 

The recommendation, if adopted, will reduce the rate from 
the Pittsburgh district by 21 cents a ton. It will increase 
many of the outer crescent rates and reduce a few of them. 
Broadly speaking, the recommendation is that the Commission 
adhere to the finding made in the Boileau case years ago and 
bring the rate from Pittsburgh down almost to the level of 
the rate ordered in that case inflated and deflated in accord- 
ance with the general advances and reductions since 1912. 


NEWSPRINT RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness, of overcharge, an award of 
reparation, and an order establishing rates for the future have 
been recommended by Examiner John P. Money in No. 12670, 
Wortham-Carter Publishing Company vs. Director-General, 
Ahnapee & Western, et al., and No. 12651, Same vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, as to rates on newsprint paper, carloads, 
from points in defined territories and Canada; from eastern sea- 
board territory, all-rail and rail-ocean-and-rail; and from points 
in Oregon and Washington, to Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex., 
and the charges accruing thereunder. He said the limitation 
as to value attached to rates on newsprint paper from points 
in defined territories and eastern seaboard territory to the 
Texas points mentioned should be found unlawful and void and 
the shipments held to have been overcharged. 

The examiner said the questions of limitation here pre- 
sented regarding all-rail movements were considered in Waco 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Director-General, 73 I. C. C. 708, 
wherein the Commission found that limitations of value pub- 
lished in connection with rates on paper from International 
Falls, Minn., in Waco, were unlawful and void, but that the 
rates were lawful and applicable, citing North Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., 69 I. C. C. 235 and other cases. 

As to the measure of the rates, he discussed them in the 
light of the Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. case, 66 I. C. C. 
571, and many other cases involving rates on paper. The car- 
riers contended, among other things, on account of the general 
nature of the revision in the Minnesota & Ontario Paper case, 
there should be no award of reparation. In conclusion he said: 


The Commission should find that the applicable rates to Dallas 
and Fort Worth were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
for the period Aug. 26, 1920, to June 30, 1922, inclusive, 82 cents from 
Stevens Point and other points in the Fox River Group and 83 cents 
from points in the northern Wisconsin and Minnesota Groups as de- 
fined in the Paper case; 87 cents from Sault Ste, Marie, Fort Frances 
and International Falls; 79 cents from Alexandria; 86.5 cents from 
Dayton; 93 cents from Big Island; $1 from Niagara Falls; $1.075 from 
the points in eastern seaboard territory heretofore named, over the 
all-rail routes; $1.07 from points in Washington and Oregon, and 90 
cents over the rail-ocean-and-rail routes from points in eastern sea- 
board territory; that the prior rates during the periods between June 
25, 1918, and Aug. 25, 1920, inclusive, and prior to June 25, 1918, and 
rates on and after July 1, 1922, were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded rates made by deducting from the rates found reason- 
able as above the percentages of increase authorized by the Com- 
mission on July 29, 1920, by the Director General in General Order 
No. 28, and the general reduction of 1922. 

The Times-Herald Printing Company received from consignors 
a freight allowance of 1.5 cents on 13 shipments from Brainerd. 
This allowance apparently was made to equal the rate from some 
other point of production. Defendants contend that if reparation is 
awarded on these 13 shipments there should be deducted from _ the 
amount thereof this freight allowance, The record is clear that these 
complainants paid to defendants the entire amount of the freight 
charges. To go into the matter of allowances between the parties 
would lead away from the direct results of the act of the Carriers in 
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the exaction of unreasonable rates into the domain of indirect or 
remote consequences, and perhaps into question of equity between 
o—. — vendee. Prusia Hardware Co, vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co., 40 
. Co co. a. 

The Commission should further find that complainants made 
shipments as alleged and paid and bore the charges thereon; that 
they have been damaged to the extent that the charges paid exceeded 
those which would accrue at the rates and basis of rates herein found 
reasonable; and that they are entitled to ———- with interest. - 
Complainants should comply with Rule V of the Rules of Practice. 


CARRIERS’ LOADING CHARGES 


A mixed finding of justification and non-justification has 
been proposed by Examiner Thomas E. Pyne in I. and S. No. 
2140, loading and unloading carload freight at points in Trunk 
Line and C. F. A. Territories, I. and S. No. 2189 and No. 2273, 
bearing the same title with the addition of numbers to distin- 
guish them from the leading case. 

Pyne said the Commission should find justified the pro- 
posed cancellation of provisoins for loading and unloading of 
carload package freight at Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Troy and Green Island without charge in addi- 
tion to the line haul rate. He said the Commission should find 
justified the continuance of specified unloading services at 
Chicago and at freight stations in Pittsburgh and of certain 
loading and unloading services at Buffalo to be performed upon 
request by the consignee and subject to a charge therefor. He 
said the Commission should find not justified a restriction of 
services at team tracks in Pittsburgh to mere assistance in 
unloading. 

As to the measure of the proposed charges, Examiner Pyne 
said, the Commission should find them justified when modified 
as indicated by him in his report. He said the carriers should 
be required to cancel schedules, without prejudice, to the filing 
of others providing for the proposed services at Chicago and 
Buffalo and for unloading carload package freight through 
freight stations and on team tracks at Pittsburgh at charges 
not in excess of those indicated by him. 

The carriers, by schedules filed to become effective June 
1, 1924, and later days, proposed to cancel the arrangements 
whereby they loaded and unloaded, or helped in loading or 
unloading, carload package freight free of charge at the points 
hereinbefore mentioned and to establish charges for such serv- 
ices at Chicago, Pittsburgh and Buffalo when performed at the 
request of shippers. The Commission suspended the schedules 
and similar action was taken by the New York Public Service 
Commission with respect to intrastate traffic at Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Troy and Green Island. The effective dates of the sched- 
ules have been voluntarily postponed by the carriers from time 
to time until April 1. 

Arrangements at the points mentioned were an exception to 
the general classification rule that consignors were required to 
load and consignees to unload carload freight. The exceptions 
arose where competitive or other conditions influence the rail- 
roads to depart from the general rule. The record, Pyne said, 
showed exceptions at eleven places. On acconut of dissimilarity 
of conditions, he described the conditions at several of the 
places, particularly Chicago, as to the adequacy of the team 
tracks and at Pittsburgh where the loading and unloading of 
fruits and vegetables has been more or less a point of conten- 
tion between carriers and shippers. 


Adequacy of team tracks at Buffalo and other features per- 
taining to the situations at other points were discussed at con- 
siderable length. He also went into the question of the reason- 
ableness of the proposed charge of 2.5 cents per 100 pounds, or 
50 cents per ton, net or gross, as rated, except at Pittsburgh, 
where the proposed charges were 65 cents for unloading carload 
package freight through freight houses and 50 cents per net ton 
for “assisting in unloading on team tracks.” The reason ad- 
vanced in support of the higher charge at Pittsburgh, Pyne said, 
was that it was fixed to cover split deliveries of consolidated 
shipments. Similar services, he said, were now provided at 
Chicago, and were expressly provided for in the suspended sched- 
ules at a charge of 50 cents. He said no reason had been shown 
for a charge at Pittsburgh any higher than that proposed at the 
other points. The carriers submitted cost studies covering the 
labor expense of handling freight through the freight houses, 
He said the cost of handling all freight through the freight 
houses was not an accurate measure of the cost of handling 
straight carload shipments of package freight. He said the great 
bulk of the freight handled through the freight houses was in 
less than carload lots. He said that where comparison was pos- 
sible under the figure submitted by the respondents, the differ- 
ence in the cost of handling carload and less than carload freight 
varied from about 17 to 30 cents. Discounting their figures to 
that extent, and bearing in mind the fact that the bare labor 
cost was not the only element of additional expense, necessitated 
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by the loading and unloading of carload freight, through the 
freight houses, Pyne said, a charge of 2.5 cents for making 
“straight” deliveries was not excessive and a somewhat higher 
charge, he said, might properly be assessed, when it was neces- 
sary to sort according to marks and brands before deliveries 
could be made. Pyne said the Commission should dispose of 
the case by making the following conclusions and findings: 


In the face of the general rule, requiring consignors to load ands 
consignees to unload carload freight, the conditions existing at the 
cities in question do not justify the Commission in requiring carriers 
to make exceptions to the general rule. There is nothing of record 
to indicate that the rates to and from these points have been made 
relatively higher than those to and from other points in the same 
territory to justify the performance of these additional services under 
the line-haul rates. Delivery at freight houses or warehouses is more 
convenient, cheaper and more expeditious for the shipper than deliv- 
ery at team tracks, but the burden of this service should be borne 
by the shippers making use thereof and not by the carriers or by 
the general shipping public. The Commission has approved the ac- 
tion of the carriers in refusing to load and unload carload freight 
free of charge at Los Angeles, Cal., in Schultz-Hansen Co. vs. South- 
ern Pacific Co., 18 I, C. C. 234, and at Utica, N. Y., in Utica Traffic 
Bureau vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., 18 LC. C., 271. 

While the team tracks at Chicago and Buffalo are not ideal in 
many respects and are frequently congested, the record does not 
warrant the conclusion that under reasonable regulations and proper 
supervision they are not reasonably adequate, The situation at these 
large industrial centers calls for the serious attention of respond- 
ents and the team-tracks arrangements should be thoroughly investi- 
gated in an effort to assure the maximum efficiency in the use of 
facilities necessarily limited by the lack of space in the congested 
areas in these cities. To widen the driveways would, in many in- 
stances, reduce the track capacity and might replace the present 
congestion of teams and trucks with the more serious railroad con- 
gestion of cars destined to team tracks. Co-operative efforts on the 
part of carriers and shippers with a view to the adaptation of team 
tracks as far as possible tq modern draying practices and the adjust- 
ment of the method of loading and unloading drays to meet the 
conditions in these congested areas, will go far towards removing 
the objections of protestants. ‘There is very little evidence touching 
upon the existence or absence of congestion of traffic in the drive- 
ways serving the freight houses. That there is some traffic conges- 
tion similar to that at team tracks is indicated to some extent by 
the record and is evident in at least two cases where the team tracks 
and freight houses are served by the same driveways. There are 
also instances of record where steps were taken by respondents to 
have less-than-carload shipments loaded on the team tracks so as 
to relieve congestion at the freight houses. 

The Commission should find that the proposed cancellation of 
tariff provisions for the loading and unloading of carload package 
freight, without charge, in addition to the line-haul rate, applicable 
at Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, O., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, Troy and Green Island, N. Y., has been justified. 

The Commission should further find that the proposed continu- 
ance of the unloading services at Chicago and at freight stations in 
Pittsburgh and the unloading and loading services at Buffalo, to be 
performed upon shipper’s request and subject to a charge therefor, 
has been justified, but that the restriction of the services at team 
tracks in Pittsburgh to assistance in unloading has not been justified. 

The Commission should further find that the measure of the 
proposed charges for these services has not been justified and that 
reasonable charges should not exceed the following: (1) For loading 
or unloading carload package freight at team tracks, 1.5 cents per 
100 pounds or 30 cents per ton, net or gross as rated; (2) for receiv- 
ing and loading, or unloading and delivering carload package freight 
at freight houses, warehouses, or platforms, 2.5 cents per 100 pounds 
or 50 cents per ton, net or gross as rated. 

Orders should be entered requiring respondents to cancel the 
suspended schedules without prejudice to the filing of others pro- 
viding for the proposed services at Chicago and Buffalo, and for 
unloading carload package freight through freight stations and on 
team tracks at Pittsburgh at charges not in excess of those herein 
found reasonable. 


GREEN HIDE RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
an order for the future have been recommended by Examiner 
Morris H. Konigsberg, in No. 15723, Tolman, Dow & Company, 
Inc., et al. vs. Tennessee Central et al., and No. 15749, Beges & 
Cobb et al. vs. Boston & Maine et al., as to the rates on green 
salted hides, carloads, from Nashville, Tenn., to points in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York and Pennsylvania. Konigs- 
berg said there was little dispute on the question of the rates 
from Nashville being out of line as compared with rates from 
Memphis and other southern points, but, he said, it was strenu- 
ously argued that the rates from the other southern points were 
low or depressed and should not therefore be used as a measure 
in determining a reasonable rate from Nashville. He said that 
while the rates might ultimately be changed as the result of 
No. 13494, the Southeastern Class Rate Case, the complainants and 
interveners were and are entitled to rates fairly adjusted, rela- 
tively, and it appeared that the rates they sought were and are 
proper. He said that, in view of the recommended finding, under 
which rates from Nashville would be no higher than from the 
more distant point, no further consideration needed to be given 
to the allegatons that the rates from Nashville contravened the 
long-and-short haul provision in that lower rates were main- 
ny naa Memphis and other southern points. In conclusion, 

e said: 


The commission should find that its rates assailed were, are and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, 
exceed, or may exceed the following in cents per 100 pounds: 

Rates prior to July 1, 1922, from Nashville to—Boston and Bos- 
ton rate points, 68.5c; Portville, 55.5c; Ballston Spa, 60.5c; Curwens- 
ville, 57c. Rates from July 1, 1922, from Nashville to—Boston and 
Boston rate points, 61.5c; Portville, 50c; Ballston Spa, 54.5c; Curwens- 
ville, 51.5c; *Chester, 53.5c. * No rate requested prior to July 1, 1922. 

The finding herein to be without prejudice to any readjustment 
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of commodity rates following the class rates to be fixed in the South- 
eastern Class Rate case, supra. 

The commission should further find that the shipments were 
made. as described; that the freight charges were paid and borne 
by the Northwestern Leather Trust Company, Tolman Dow & Co., 
Algonquin Leather Company, Lucius Deebe & Sons, Inc., Interna- 
tional Shoe Company, American Hide & Leather Company, S. L. 
Agoos Tanning Company, Beggs & Cobbs and Thayer Foss Company; 
that they have been damaged thereby to the exent that the charges 
paid exceeded those that would have accrued at the rates herein 
found reasonable; and that they are entitled to reparation, with 


interest. The parties should comply with Rule V of the Rules of 
Practice. 


The Hunt-Rankin Leather Company, Helburn & Moran, Rice 


& Hutchins, Inc., Carr Leather Company and EB. C. Leather Com- 


pany, parties of record, were not represented at the hearing, due 
to certain business emergencies, by competent witnesses to testify 
as to the payment and bearing of charges. They should be per- 
mitted to file affidavits setting forth the necessary proof. 


SAND AND GRAVEL RATES 


Examiner W. M. Cheseldine, in No. 15559, Western Indiana 
Gravel Company vs. New York, Chicago & St. Louis et al., said 
the Commission should find rates on sand and gravel from La 
Fayette, Ind., to points in IDlinois, unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they exceed those made in accordance 
with figures set down by him in his report. He said: 


The Commission should find that the rates assailed are unrea- 
sonable: and unduly prejudicial to the extent that the rates from 
Lafayette exceed or may exceed the following amounts: 

Stations and Rates Prescribed. 

Wabash Railway: Tolono, 78c; Streator, $1.10. 

Illinois Central: Alvin, 74c; Rantoul, 88c; Tomlinson, 88c; Lau- 
rette, $1; Leroy, $1; Champaign, 88c; Tuscola, $1; Arcola, $1; Mattoon 
1; Ludlow, 88c; Staley, 88c; Greens Switch, $1; Turpin, $1; Sullivan, 
1; Coles, $1; Elwin, $1; Assumption, $1.10; Pana, $1.10; Ramsey, 
1.20; Vandalia, $1.20. 

Baltimore & Ohio: Springfield to Altamont, $1.10. 

Kankakee & Urbana: Rantoul, $1; Wesslund Park (Paxton), $1. 

Illinois Traction: Westville to Ridge Farm, 88c; Eronson to 
Champaign, 88c; Monticello to Decatur, $1; Riverton, ces Maroa, 
$1.10; Clinton, $1.10; Bloomington, $1.20; Mackinaw, $1.20. 

In the absence of undue preference or prejudice the Commission 
has no authority under the act to require the absorption of connect- 
ing lines switching charges. There is no such similarity of service 
in the movement from complainant’s plant to Lafayette and that 
from its competitors’ plants at Attica as to justify a a of unjust 
discrimination. No violation of section 13 of the act is alleged. 

By schedules filed since the hearing the carriers proposed to in- 
crease the rates on sand and gravel from Attica and_ Lafayette to 
Danville, Champaign and certain other points here under considera- 
tion, but on protest the proposed rates were suspended. (Investiga- 
tion and suspension Docket No. 2307, not yet heard.) The findings 
here proposed are without prejudice to any conclusion that may be 
reached in other proceedings on a more complete record. 


RATES ON LIVE POULTRY 


In a proposed report on No. 15395, Live Poultry & Dairy 
Shippers Traffic Association vs. Abilene & Southern et al., 
Examiner John H. Howell has recommended that the Commis- 
sion find that the rates on live poultry, in carloads, from points 
in Texas and Oklahoma to destinations in eastern trunk line, 
New England and central territories, were, are, and will be 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed or may 
exceed joint third-class or lowest combination of third-class 
rates, with a minimum of 18,000 pounds. The examiner said 
the evidence as to reparation was general, and that, if practic- 
able, the parties should submit stipulations as to reparations, 
and that otherwise the case should be set for further hearing 
on that question. 

Complainant attacked the rates in issue as excessive and 
unreasonable, and, as compared with the rates on dressed poul- 
try and dressed meats, unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial to the shippers of live poultry, their traffic, and the 
localities in which it was produced, and unduly preferential of 
shippers of dressed poultry and meats. Armour & Company, 
Armour & Company of Delaware, the North American Provi- 
sion Company, Swift & Company, Brown Produce Company, the 
National Poultry, Butter & Egg Association, the Texas Farm 
Bureau Poultry Producers Exchange, and the Smith-Snow Poul- 
try Company intervened. 

Examiner Howell pointed out that there was now before 
the Commission for consideration proposed reports in I. & S. 
No. 1769, Butter, Eggs, Dairy Products and Poultry from the 
Southwest to Defined Territories and Central and Trunk Line 
Territories, and No. 14695, Patterson Produce Company vs. Abi- 
lene & Souhtern et al. Those cases, he said, grew out of 
complaints attacking rates on live poultry..and on butter, eggs 
and dressed poultry from Texas to eastern destinations and 
the proposal of the carriers to make substantial readjustments 
in rates on butter, butterine, live and dressed poultry, dressed 
rabbits, and eggs, in carloads, from points in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas to the North and Hast. He said that, in view 
of the pendency of those cases, it would be unprofitable to dis- 
cuss only the existing rates, and therefore he briefly outlined 
the effect of the general readjustment proposed. 

“Should the suggestions of the examiner in this and the 
other pending cases referred to be adopted,” Mr. Howell said, 
“third-class rates would apply on live poultry from Texas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas to St. Louis and related points and 
rates to the central territory and to the East generally would 
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be made lowest combination. No recommendation as to mini- 
mum was made in the other two cases but obviously the mini- 

mum should be uniform from the three states. In the other 
two cases the Commission has before it rates on dressed poul- 
try and in prescribing rates for the future a non-prejudicial 
relationship between live and dressed poultry will be brought 
about.” 


EXAMINER RECOMMENDS DISMISSAL 


Examiner P. F. Gault has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 15698, Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio et al., and a sub-number thereunder, Grand Rapids 
Association of Commerce vs. Same, on a finding that rates on 
coal from the Ohio and the Crescent Districts to points in the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, and to Elkhart, Ind., are not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 

The complaint, the examiner said, challenged the lawfulness 
under the first and third sections of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, of the rates on soft coal from the mining districts in Ohio 
and from the so-called inner and outer crescent regions. Ex- 
aminer Gault said the rate structure in question had been con- 
sidered by the Commission in three important cases and again 
in certain details in Coal from Crescent Districts, 91 I. C. C. 194, 
and rested primarily on the orders therein. Indeed, he said, the 
very rates under attack were established pursuant to findings of 
the Commission within the last two years. 

“There is, as already stated,” said Gault, “a tendency de- 
veloped subsequently to route shipments through gateways other 
than Toledo. But this is not a vital significance in the absence 
of a showing that the rates in hand are not in alignment with 
rates to the Indiana groups.” 


RATES ON ASPHALT 


Attorney-Examiner John McChord, in a proposed report on 
further hearing in No. 13754, El Paso Bitulithic Company vs. 
El Paso & Southwestern et al., has recommended affirmation 
of the finding in the original report (85 I. C. C. 425) that rates 
on asphalt, in barrels, in carloads, from Richmond and El Se- 
gundo, Calif., to El Paso, Tex., were unreasonable to the etxent 
that they exceeded 44 and 55 cents, respectively, prior and 
subsequent to August 26, 1920, and that complainant was en- 
titled to reparation. The case was reopened on petition of 
defendants. 


REPARATION ON SCRAP IRON 


Examiner John B. Keeler, in a proposed report on No. 
16121, J. E. Davis, operating as West End Scrap Iron & Metal 
Company, vs. C. St. P. M. & O., has recommended an award of 
reparation based on a finding that a rate of 12.5 cents collected 
on eight carloads of scrap iron shipped between November 27, 
1922, and May 20, 1923, from Barksdale, Wis., to Duluth, Miun., 
was ‘unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 9.5 cents. 


RATES ON SHINGLES, ETC. 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 16043, C. A. Mauk Lum- 
pany vs. Director-General, as agent, has been recommended 
by Examiner John H. Howell on a finding that rates on shingles, 
in mixed carloads with lumber, shipped from Pacific coast 
points and from Stoltz Mill, B. C., to Toledo, O., between June 
11 and December 29, 1919, over routes participated in by the 
Manistique & Lake ’ Superior Railroad, and later reconsigned 
to other destinations, were not unreasonable. 


RATES ON NUT FLATS 


Attorney Examiner William B. Hunter, in No. 15696, Clark 
Brothers Bolt Company vs. New York Central et al., has rec- 
ommended a finding that the rates charged on rectangular 
wire rods, in coils, carloads, from Youngstown, and Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y. to Milldale, Conn., imposed on shipments made 
after January 29, 1921, were not applicable. He said the Com- 
mission should find the bar iron or steel rates applied upon 
the shipments, some forty in number, were inapplicable to the 
extent that they exceeded or exceed the contemporaneous com- 
modity rates on rods (iron or steel), in coils. He said the rail- 
roads should be required to make reparation to that basis. 

The question was as the applicability of bar iron rates 
to the rectangular rods known to bolt makers as nut flats. 
The commodity tariffs which complainant contended were applic- 
able contained commodity descriptions substantially as follows: 
“Rods, Wire, Rivet and Bolt, Iron or Steel, in coils (not in 
straight lengths) unfinished, not drawn through a die, not 
lighter than No. 8 gauge nor greater than 1% inches in diame- 
ter, which can be transported in open cars, without damage 
from exposure to weather.” The carriers admitted the ship- 
ments came within that description except that as interpreted 
by them, the rods were not unfinished. They contended that 
no rectangular wire rod was unfinished. The examiner said 
that what definite meaning, if any, the word unfinished had 
in the tariff, had not been made clear. He said the carriers 
tried to define the word but said that the evidence was strongly 
against the view that no rectangular wire rod could be unfin- 
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ished. The weight of the evidence, he said, was that the ship- 
ments were unfinished so far as that term was used in either 
the bolt trade or the iron and steel trade. He said the term 
“nut flat” was not used in the iron and steel trade, but was 
common among the bolt manufacturers. In the iron and steel 
trade, he said, the commodity shipped was known as a rectan- 
gular wire rod. 


WRAPPING PAPER REPARATION 


Examiner W. M. Cheseldine, in No. 16017, Wichita Chamber 
of Commerce et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., 
said the Commission should find rates on wrapping paper in 
straight or mixed carloads with toilet paper and paper towels, 
from Wisconsin and Michigan points, in the so-called Fox River 
Group to Wichita, Kans., unreasonable and award reparation. 
He considered this case under the criteria laid down in Min- 
nesota & Ontario Paper Co. vs. N. P., 66 I. C. C. 571. He said 
the Commission should find the rates were unreasonable to the 
extent that those on wrapping paper in straight carloads ex- 
ceeded 58 cents and in mixed carloads 70 cents, subject to a 
minimum of 40,000 and that the complainants were entitled to 
reparation. 


PETROLEUM REPARATION 


An award of reparation, on a finding of unreasonableness, 
has been recommended by Examiner Bronson Jewell in No. 
14429, Continental Oil Co. vs. Director-General, as to rates and 
charges on petroleum products, in tank loads, from Alamosa, 
Salida and Montrose, Colo., to numerous destinations on nar- 
row gauge lines in Colorado and New Mexico in the period of 
federal control. The shipments were made between September, 
1918, and September, 1919. The destinations were on the nar- 
row gauge lines of the Denver & Rio Grande Western and the 
Rio Grande Southern, in Colorado and New Mexico. He said 
the Commission should find the rates from the points of origin 
mentioned were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded rates, 
less the increase of 4.5 cents per 100 pounds, as established on 
April 15, 1919, and later dates. The contention was that the 
4.5 cents commutation of the 25 per cent increase was applic- 


able to the narrow gauge points the same as to points on the 
standard gauge lines. 


RATE ON CRUDE PETROLEUM 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Examiner 
Burton Fuller in a proposed report on No. 15616, St. Joseph 
Viscosity Oil Company vs. Missouri Pacific, on a finding that a 
rate of 22.5 cents charged on 222 tank-car loads of crude petro- 
leum shipped between May 5 and December 30, 1921, from Sall- 
yards, Kans., to St. Joseph, Mo., was unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded 19.5 cents. 


RATES ON FERRO-MANGANESE 


Examiner BH. L. Gaddess has recommended dismissal of the 
complaint in No. 16185, Pacific Coast Steel Company vs. Director- 
General, as agent, on a finding that rates on ferro-manganese 
from ,Tacoma, Wash., to San Francisco and South San Francisco, 
Calif., shipped between January 1, 1918, and March 1, 1920, were 
not illegal or otherwise in violation of law. Complainant alleged 
that the rates of 48 cents prior to June 25, 1918, and 63 cents on 
and after that date, charged on the shipments, were unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded the applicable rates of 46 and 
57.5 cents from Cheyenne, Wyo., to San Francisco and South 
San Francisco. The examiner said the issue was one of tariff 
interpretation and that the reasonableness of the rates charged 
was not involved. The complainant contended that, under the 
intermediate application rule, the contemporaneous applicable 
rates from Cheyenne were the applicable ones on the shipments 
from Tacoma as a point intermediate to the destinations named. 
The examiner said it was clear from the tariff provisions that 
in the instant case the state of Washington had been specifically 
excepted. He found that the rates assessed were the applicable 
rates and that the rates sought were not applicable from points 
in states not specifically named. 


TENTATIVE VALUATION REPORTS 


In a tentative valuation report the Commission has fixed 
the final value of total owned property of the Cumberland & 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as of June 30, 1918, at $4,109,- 
950, and of total used property, $4,110,200. In a similar report 
it hag fixed the final value .of the property of the Lake Cham- 
plain & Moriah Rail Road Company at $700,000, as of June 30, 
9116. 

In a tentative valuation report covering the property of the 
Baltimore & Sparrows Point Railroad Company, as of June 30, 
1915, the Commission has found the final value of total owned 
property to be $281,500, and of total used property, $361,500. 


FINAL VALUATION REPORT 
In Valuation Docket No. 290, Birmingham & Northwesiern 
Railway Company, opinion B-36, 84 I. C. C. 675-92, the Commis- 
sion has found the final value for rate-making purposes of the 
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property of the Birmingham & Northwestern owned and used 
for common carrier purposes, as of June 30, 1917, to be $722,- 
847. On date of valuation the carrier owned and operated a 
line of railroad extending from Jackson to Dyersburg, Tenn., 
a distance of approximately 48 miles. The carrier protested 
the tentative final value of $722,847, claiming it should have 
been $963,602. The carrier reported a net increase of $35,178.49 
in original cost of the property from July 1, 1917, to December 
31, 1923. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Upon the complainants’ request, the proceeding in No. 
14361 (Sub-No. 1), Virginia Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
Ann Arbor R. R. et al., has been ropened for further oral argu- 
ment. 

The Commission has denied the complainant’s petition for 
rehearing in No. 10757, N. Z. Graves, Inc., vs. Western & At- 
lantic R. R., Director-General, et al. 


The Signal Mountain Portland Cement Company and the 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., have each been authorized to 
intervene in the proceeding in No. 15806, Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Company vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 


The New York State Millers’ Association has been per- 
mitted to intervene in No. 16393, Birkett Mills et al. vs. D. L. 
& W. R. R. et al. 


The Illinois Wholesale Grocers’ Association has been per- 
mitted to intervene in No. 16497, Burlington Shippers’ Associa- 
tion et al. vs. Santa Fe e¢ al. 

The Certain-teed Products Corporation has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 16637, the Newton Lumber and Manufac- 
turing Company vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 

The Commission has authorized the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau to intervene in the proceedings in No. 16411 (and 
Sub-Nos. 1 and 2), the Egyptian Powder Company vs. Illinois 
Central R. R. et al., No. 16572 (and Sub-No. 1), Weatherford, 
Crump & Company vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et al., and 
No. 16655, the Grasselli Chemical Company vs. A. G. S. R. R. 
et al. 

The Commission has modified its report and order in No. 
14638, Oklahoma Traffic Association et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., 
in the third complete paragraph on page 697 thereof and in 
the third complete paragraph on page (II) thereof, by striking 
out the phrase “for cars 36 feet 6 inches in length, and to rule 
34 of the Consolidated Classification.” 

The Commission has modified its order of December 29, 
1924, in No. 14965, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce v5. 
Santa Fe et al., so as to permit defendants to establish rates 
in compliance therewith upon 15 days’ notice. 

The C. Reiss Coal Company and Milwaukee-Western Fuel 
Company have been authorized by the Commission to intervene 
in No. 16423, Illinois Third Vein Coal Company et al. vs. Illinois 
Central R. R. et al. 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 15900, Security Lime & Cement Company vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 

The Mente & Co., Inc., has been authorized to intervene in 
No. 16257, Dixie Peanut Mills et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

The C. Reiss Coal Company and Milwaukee-Western Fuel 
Company have been permitted to intervene in No. 16340, Illinois 
Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Alton & Southern R. R. et al. 

The Kansas Oil Traffic Committee has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 16504, Burlington Shippers’ Association et al. 
vs. Arkansas Central R. R. et al. 

The Texas Company has been authorized to intervene in 
No. 16544, The White Eagle Oil & Refining Company vs. D. & 
R. G. W. R. R. et al. 

The Milwaukee Live Stock Exchange has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 16562, Oscar Mayer & Company vs. Santa 
Fe et al. 

James Adams and others have been authorized by the Com- 
mission to intervene in No. 16627, Southwestern Horse & Mule 
Dealers‘ Association et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The Northwestern Fuel Company and the Carnegie Dock & 
Fuel Company have been dismissed as parties complainant in 


No. 16580, Carnegie Dock & Fuel Co. et al. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. 
M. Ry. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

The defendant carriers in No. 14449, Traffic Bureau of the 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., have 
asked the Commission to grant oral argument and reconsid- 
eration. 

Th complainant in No. 15659, Texas Company et al. vs. 
Kansas City Southern Ry. et al., has petitioned the Commission 
to reopen its case for further consideration upon the record 
as made. 

The Delaware & Hudson Company has filed a petition with 
the Commission requesting a further investigation in No. 11756, 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
R. R. et al. 


The applicant in Finance No. 468, in re guaranty settlement 
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of Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railroad Company, has 
petitioned the Commission to reopen the proceeding for further 
consideration and argument. 

The Walsh Fire Clay Products Company and the Missis- 
sippi Glass Company have jointly requested the Commission 
to grant reargument or rehearing in No. 15150 (and Sub-No. 1), 
Walsh Fire Clay Products Co. et al. vs. Director-General, Aiton 
*& Southern R. R., et al. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Missouri Pacific has been authorized to assume obliga- 
tion and liability with respect of $8,820,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to be issued by the Bank of North America & Trust 
Company and to be sold at not less than 98.46 per cent of par 
and accrued dividends. 

The Alton & Eastern has been authorized to acquire and 
operate a line of railroad from Grafton to East St. Louis, Ill. 
a distance of approximately 38 miles. 

Acquisition by the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Company of properties of the Sun Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Southern Telephone & Telegraph Company, and the 


Stantonville Telephone Company has been approved by the 
Commission. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western has applied for 
authority to sell $702,000 of first mortgage bonds, bearing 5 
per cent interest, at not less than 75 per cent of par, and to 
pledge the bonds for notes. 

The Akron, Canton & Youngstown has applied for authority 
to execute a $4,000,000 mortgage and to issue thereunder at 
this time $750,000 of 6 per cent general and refunding mortgage 
bonds and to sell them to F. R. Sawyer & Co. of Boston at not 
less than 90. 

The South Plains & Santa Fe has applied for authority to 
construct an extension from Dowd, Tex., to a point in Cochran 
county, Texas, sixty-five miles distant. 

The Atlantic City Railroad Company has applied for author- 
ity to abandon eight miles of line between Ocean City Junction 
and Sea Isle City, N. J., because of operating losses. 

The Seaboard Air Line has applied for authority to pledge 
$1,500,000 of first and consolidated 6 per cent mortgage bonds 
for short term notes. 

The Delaware & Northern has applied for authority to aban- 
don its so-called Andes branch between Andes Junction and 
Andes in Delaware county, New York, embracing about 8 miles 
of line. The carrier said there was so little demand for service 
over the line that it was operated at a loss. 


RATES ON SAND 


A factor in the sand rate from Eau Claire, Wis., to points 
in Michigan was attacked in the hearing on I. and Ss. 2328, be- 
fore Examiner Hunter, at Chicago, February 25. 

E. F. Rice, assistant general freight agent for the Soo 
Line, testified as to the history of the adjustment on sand 
from Eau Claire to Michigan, saying it was made up of fac- 
tors to Milwaukee and from that point to the east. The rate 
to Milwaukee, he said, was $1.69, and the rate beyond was 
$1.89. He said that in October, 1923, the Soo Line received 
a request from sand shippers at Eau Claire for the application 
of the factor from Milwaukee to shipments made via Mani- 
towoc. He testified that, after an agreement was reached 
between the Soo Line and the Ann Arbor, the application was 
granted. Then, he said, there were requests from shippers 
to have the rate applied to points intermediate, between Mani- 
towoc and Detroit. He said an effort had been made to get 
the agent of the carriers to comply with “Rule 77,” but that 
it was not until after some delay that the violation was ad- 
justed by abolishing the $1.89 rate and publishing the former 
factor of $2.14 a ton in the tariffs now under suspension. 

N. S. Jacobson, for the Chippewa Valley Traffic Associa- 
tion, read a statement giving a history of the rate that was 
in effect, much the same as that given by Mr. Rice. It was 
the contention of the protestant that the factor of $1.89 should 


be allowed to remain in effect and made applicable to inter- 
mediate points. 


APPLICATION OF SECTION 15-A 


The Commission has approved a report in finance dockets 
Nos. 3644 and 325, holding that the Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal is a “carrier” within the meaning of section 15-a and 
subject to the excess income provisions thereof, and also that 
it is a “carrier” within the meaning of section 209 of the 
transportation act and entitled to the benefit of its guaranties. 


GUARANTY CERTIFICATE 


The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that $317,745.18 is due the New York, Philadelphia & Nor- 
folk in final settlement of the guaranty ‘under section 209 of 
the transportation act. The total found due was $873,745.18, 


$556,000 having been paid in advances, 
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February 28, 1925 


REPORT AGAINST SURCHARGE BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An adverse report on the Senate bill, making the Pullman 
surcharge illegal, signed by eighteen of the twenty-one mem- 
bers of the committee, was submitted to the House February 
23 by Chairman Winslow, on behalf of the committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce. Representatives Barkley and 
Parks, who voted to report the bill favorably, filed a minority 
report in support of the bill. Representative Shallenberger was 
not either recorded for or against the bill. 

The majority declared that the bill would initiate direct 
rate making by Congress and that this would be a serious and 
unwise departure from’ the policy established in 1887. The 
history of the proposed legislation and the testimony before 
the committee were reviewed in the report. 

The members who signed the adverse report were Winslow, 
Parker, Cooper of Ohio, Denison, Sanders of Indiana, Merritt, 
Mapes, Newton of Minnesota, Hoch, Wyant, Burtness, Nelson 
of Maine, Rayburn, Huddleston, Lea, Hawes, Crosser and 
Corning. 

The House conferees on the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, to which the Senate attached the Robinson surcharge 
bill as a rider, have refused to agree to the amendment. This 
will bring the surcharge question before the House for a de- 
cision. 

The surcharge was debated briefly in the House February 
23. Representative McKeown of Oklahoma asked why a bill 
to reduce freight rates had not been brought before the House 
instead of a report in favor of the surcharge. He said rail- 
roads were having farmers send in requests that the surcharge 
be retained. He said he had received letters from stockholders 
of the Pullman Company saying that the charge was an out- 
rage and unnecessary. He said farmers were deluded by rail- 
roads into believing freight rates would be lowered if the sur- 
charge was allowed to remain. He asserted that the Commis- 
sion did not want Congress to lay a hand on anything it did. 

McKeown charged that the only service the Commission 
rendered was to the railroads. 

Representative Rayburn asked why McKeown did not move 
impeachment of the Commission if he thought that. McKeown 
wanted to know what the Commission had done for the people 
in the last five years. 

Representative Tincher of Kansas, saying that freight rates 
were too high, took the view that removal of the surcharge 
would interfere with freight rate reductions proposed under 
the Hoch rate revision resolution. 

Representative Oldfield of Arkansas criticized the House 
committee, charging that it had delayed consideration of the 
surcharge bill. He said a million traveling salesmen wanted 
the surcharge taken off. 

Representative Hawes of Missouri argued against rate 
making by Congress, pointing out that, if the precedent were 
once established, any class dissatisfied with transportation 
charges could then appeal to Congress. 

The minority report of the House committee follows: 


April 2, 1928, to February 9, 1925. Study of surcharge made by 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which held many and exhaustive 
hearings, heard oral arguments, considered briefs, etc., and published 
its report of findings. 

_ = commissioners indicated disapproval of the provisions of 
is ‘ ; 

Two of the seven thought that one-half of the surcharge might 
be removed. 

Four of the Commission were opposed to the surcharge. 

December 10, 1923. Surcharge bill introduced in Senate. 

h May 20, 1924. Senate committee reported bill favorably without 
earing. 

May 22, 1924. Senate passed the bill. 

June 7, 1924. Congress adjourned. 

December 1, 1924. Congress convened. 

February 13 (a. m.), 1925. House committee took up surcharge 


February 13 (p. m.), 1925. Senate attached surcharge bill as an 
amendment to independent offices appropriation bill. 

February 17, 1925. House committee began consideration in ex- 
ecutive session. 

February 18, 19, 20, 1925. House committee held hearings. 
a awe 21, 1925. House committee voted to report the bill out 
adversely. 


_. The committee bases this adverse report on the following con- 
siderations: : 

1. This bill would initiate direct rate making by Congress—a 
serious and unwise departure from long established policy (1887). 

2. This precedent would open the doors for every interest dis- 
satisfied with any existing rate to ask Congress to take on the Com- 
mission’s statutory duty as to rate making. 

3. The removal of the surcharge would: 

(a) Reduce service rates for those best able to pay, 

(b) Result in raising other passenger and freight rates, or 

(c) Postpone reductions in general passenger rates, or 

(d) Postpone general reductions in freight rates on agriculture 
produce (including live stock) and other articles, 

(e) Interfere with and retard the general survey and adjustment 
where possible, of freight rates as directed by the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution recently enacted. 


Financial Considerations 
a. Testimony (not disputed) showed revenue to railroads from 


surcharge for 1923 (the last complete yearly accounting available) 
was about $37,000,000. 


bill 
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b. Assuming that carriers can stand a revenue reduction of 
$37,000,000 there is no reason why the entire reduction should be 
made for the benefit of Pullman travelers. 

ce. If a cut in revenue of $37,000,000 cannot fairly be made, and, 
nevertheless, the removal of the surcharge as such is desirable, other 
sources of income must be determined. No suggestion was made as 
to what rates should be increased in lieu of surcharge returns. 

d. About $18,000,000 of the $37,000,000 goes to railroads earning a 
total of less than 5 per cent on their book value investment. 

e. A large part of the $19,089,564 which accrues from surcharge 
to railroads earning 5 per cent or more goes to carriers which would 
earn less than 5 per cent if the surcharge were removed. 

f. Only $8,627,000 goes to railroads earning over 6 per cent. 

g. The arnings of certain important railroads earnirg less than 
5 per cent would be depleted to an embarrassing extent if their sur- 
charge incomes were taken away. 

Only four persons out of every one hundred buying railroad pas- 
senger transportation ride in Pullmans, and consequently 4 per cent 
pay all the surcharge. 

No proponents appeared nor requested to be heard at the hear- 
ings except those representing organizations of commercial travelers. 

Correspondence on file with the committee discloses but few com- 
munications from travelers for pleasure, tourists organizations, as- 
— or organizations fostering agriculture, manufacturing or 
abor. 

Of this correspondence there are several communications from 
employers of traveling salesmen in favor of the bill, but there is a 
far greater representation from such employers who are opposed to 
the removal of the surcharge. 

In view of the all around seriousness of the proposal to remove 
the surcharge and the inevitable rate making complications involved, 
the real responsibility for proving that the existing rate making 
methods and the rates themselves are ill-advised is a clear obliga- 
tion of those favoring the bill. We believe that the proponents have 
not proven their contention. 

The existing surcharge was established by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1920, concurrently with, and as a part of, a 
general rate schedule revision including advanced passenger and 
freight rates for the purpose of insuring necessary operating revenue 
to the railroads. 

All surcharge receipts go to the railroads and none to the Pull- 
man Company. 

The bill purports to provide for the removal of the surcharge, but 
under its provisions it would also prohibit the levying of other rail- 
road transportation charges, though just and reasonable, upon those 
desiring special accommodations and extra service in a Pullman 
sleeping or parlor car. 

As of December 26, 1924, Mr. Elmore, statistical analyst of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, reported on the Pullman surcharge 
to the Commission. ’ 

The proponents of this bill referred to this report as proving 
their contention that a Pullman car could be operated by a railroad 
less expensively than a coach. This was only a partial finding. 

In his conclusions covering all items entering into the cost of 
such operation, Mr. Elmore stated in his report that the cost to 
the railroad for operating per car mile—On a daily trip of 112 miles, 
for the coach was 44.81 cents and for the Pullman 49.37 cents. On 
a daily trip of 272 miles, for the coach was 36.50 cents, and for the 
Pullman 41.06 cents. 

; Mr. Elmore further reported in respect of the last figures as fol- 
Ows: 

“The figures in these tables indicate that when car mile costs, 
which embrace both line haul and terminal expense, are equal for 
the same length of haul, the cost per car mile of the Pullman is ap- 
proximately 4.56 cents greater than that of the coach.” 


Representative Huddleston of Alabama submitted the fol- 
lowing views: 


Every user of a public utility should pay the cost of the service 
he receives, plus a reasonable return on the investment. No one 
should be allowed service for less, and no one should be charged more. 
This principle is sustained not only by sound considerations of public 
policy, but by the rules of common morality. 

Those who use the Pullman cars demand that the surcharge be 
abolished on the ground that it is excessive. From my point of view, 
the sole issue is one of fact. Recently, after an exhaustive investiga- 
tion, a majority of the Interstate Commerce Commission found in sub- 
stance that, including the surcharge, Pullman passengers pay pro- 
portionately less for the service they receive than the day coach 
passangers, and that the railroad company gets less in the way of 
a net return from the Pullman passenger than from the passenger 
who rides in the day coach. No evidence has been submitted to our 
committee which would justify us in a contrary finding of fact. 

I feel that practically all railroad rates are too high. Particularly 
is the passenger basis of 3.6 cents per mile excessive. A reduction 
in this basic rate would be of equal benefit to Pullman and day 
coach passengers. If we are to reduce carriers’ charges, we should 
begin with reductinso which would benefit every one alike. In view 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s finding of fact against the 
justice of their position, I decline to yield to the demand of the small, 
well-organized, well-represented and politically influential group of 


Pullman car users for a reduction in rates which would benefit that 
group alone. 


Representative Crosser of Ohio submitted the following 
views: 


The undersigned agrees that the bill should not be favorably 
reported, but does not approve unqualifiedly the language contained 
in (1) and (2) under the heading: ‘“‘The committee bases its adverse 
report on the following considerations.” 

Whether direct action by Congress is wise or unwise depends 
largely upon the attitude of the Commission and its manner of dis- 
posing of the controversy in any particular case. If there is evident 
bias or prejudice toward one or more of the contending interests 
in any case or an abuse of discretion by the Commission or even if 
no such facts have been proven, neverthless, if the Commission’s 
decision is palpably unjust, it is not only the right of Congress but 
its solemn duty to correct such wrong by direct action. 


Representative Barkley and Representative Parks, in their 
minority report in favor of the surcharge bill, charged, in 
effect, that the House committee had delayed action on the bill 
and held hearings only after the Senate had attached the 
Robinson surcharge bill as a rider to the appropriation bill “in 
the hope, no doubt, that the unfavorable action of the com- 
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mittee, which was a foregone conclusion from the beginning, 
might influence members of the House to vote against the 
Senate amendment to the appropriation bill.” 

Reference was made to imposition of the surcharge in 1920 
to meet, in part, the increased cost of labor because of the 
increase in wages granted in that year by the Railroad Labor 
Board. The report said this increase was estimated by the 
board at $618,000,000 per annum, but that later it developed that 
the increases amounted only to $565,000,000. In the four years 
from 1920 to 1924, the report said, the operating revenues of the 
carriers increased something like $181,000,000, while in the same 
period their gross operating expenses decreased something 
like $866,000,000. The conclusion drawn by Barkley and Parks 
from these statements was that, if there had been no decrease 
in railroad wages or in other expenses, there might be some 
weight to the contention that the railroads needed the sur- 
charge revenue. Since the decision of the Labor Board in 
1920, they said, the same board had brought about reductions 
in wages of approximately $575,000,0000, or more than the in- 
creases granted in 1920 “upon which this surcharge and other 
increased rates were based.” 

The report said it was “admitted that a large proportion 
of this revenue derived from the surcharge is collected by rail- 
roads that are earning more than the fair return fixed by the 
transportation act.” 

“It ig claimed.” the report continued, “by those urging this 
legislation that the amount of money subject to recapture under 
the terms of the transportation act amounts to more than 
$80,000,000 per annum, or twice the amount of the surcharge 
revenue, and that if the whole surcharge were removed, it 
would still leave the carriers subject to the return of more than 
$40,000,000 per annum, and that, therefore, they do not need 
this surcharge revenue.” It added, however, that the repre- 
sentatives of the carriers in the hearings before the committee 
claimed that the amount of the annual recapture would not 
exceed $40,000,000 per annum, basing their figures on the book 
value of the roads. It wag then argued that, if the carriers 
were correct in their estimate as to recoverable excess earnings, 
the $40,000,000 was more than the aggregate revenue derived 
from the surcharge, and “if it were all taken off, the roads in 
the aggregate would still retain as much net revenue as they 
receive and retain at present.” 


Representatives Barkley and Parks said the claim on behalf 
of the carriers that they rendered an extra service to those 
traveling in sleeping cars and that they were entitled to 
charge for that extra service, had not been substantiated to a 
degree that was satisfactory or impressive. They then argued 
to the effect that the traveler paid the railroad company for the 
service of hauling him and paid the Pullman Company for the 
service rendered in a Pullman car. They said the surcharge 
was “nothing short of a penalty upon the requirements of 
nature.” They said it was claimed that those who traveled in 
sleeping cars were able to pay the surcharge. 

“We have not reached the point in this country yet when 
common carriers shall be permitted by law to charge for their 
services in accordance with the ability of the passenger to pay,” 
they continued. “If this is to be the basis of passenger rates, 
then every man who offers to buy a railroad ticket ought to be 
required to file with the ticket agent an inventory of his earthly 
goods and pay for the ticket, not a uniform price measured by 
distance, but a price represented by the size of his bank 
account.” 

The report said even if the contention of the carriers that 
those who rode in sleeping cars should pay three fares were 
sound, it was not true that only the rich or well-to-do were 
entitled to those privileges or desired to enjoy them. It said 
the person who could not pay the three fares imposed was 
compelled to “curl his anatomy in a painful posture in the 
corner of a seat in the day coach and catch a hectic nap be- 
tween the jerks and lunges of the train.” In conclusion, the 
report said: 


It is claimed that Congress ought not to pass this legislation pro- 
hibiting the surcharge, because it will overrule the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, bring about congressional rate- 
making, and open a Pandora’s box of trouble for the future. 

We seriously question whether this extra charge is in the real 
sense of the word a “rate.” It is more in the nature of a tax, or a 
penalty. But if this legislation be rate making, Congress set the 
example for it in the transportation act itself, when, at the insistence 
and persistent importunities of the carriers, it gave the Interstate 
Commerce Commission mandatory instructions to raise freight and 
passenger rates to a point that would bring a return of 6 per cent 
net to the carriers for a period of two years, with the right of the 
commission to fix a different rate after the expiration of that period. 
If this is congressional rate making, that was equally congressional 
rate making, and in that case the congressional instruction covered 
the raising of all rates throughout the country, while this bill relates 
to the removal of an obnoxious and burdensome relic of the war. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission itself was hopelessly divided 
on the question, and can hardly be said to have had a majority opin- 
ion, as manifested in its various opinions. 

Five of the commissioners decided that the whole surcharge ought 
to remain. Four decided that it ought to be entirely removed. Two 
decided that one-half of it ought to be removed. In other words, 
five commissioners were satisfied with it as it is, six were dissatisfied 
with it as it is; but because less than a majority of them favored its 
entire removal, although less than a majority favored its entire re- 
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tention, the surcharge remains in effect, and will remain in effect 


until and unless Congress shall pass the legislation now under 
consideration. 


There are many additional reasons “which might be urged in 


behalf of the removal of this surcharge, the discussion of which lack 
of time forbids. 


Efforts have been made to create opposition to its removal by 
claiming that it will have to be made up somewhere else, and will 


either result in higher rates elsewhere or prevent the reduction of 
rates elsewhere. 


No one desires to see the railroads seriously crippled in their 
ability to serve the public, and no one whose opinion is entitled to 
much consideration desires to see the railroads serve the public for 
less than a reasonable return upon their investment and their service. 
But we deny that these just and proper considerations require the 
imposition of an unjustifiable discrimination such as exists in the 
surcharge under discussion for which no commensurate service is 
rendered by anybody. Neither will the removal of this discrimina- 
tion result in higher rates anywhere else, nor prevent the reduction 
of rates on commodities that are entitled to such readjustments. 


Representative Lea, of California, in remarks in the House, 
appealed for rate making by the Commission and not by Con- 
gress. He said the Commission must be permitted to exercise 
a broad, discretionary power, and that it must not be hampered 
in the performance of its functions, either by arbitrary limi- 
tations set up at the whim of Congress or by making Congress 
the appellate court above the Commission. He said Congress 
was a political body and that the Commission was a non- 
political body and must be kept so. He said appeals that 
Congress should participate in rate making were largely appeals 
to political motives. 

“The political body must not be made the appellate court 
of the non-political body,” he concluded. 


Representative McLaughlin, of Nebraska, one of the leaders 
of the House contingent favoring elimination of the surcharge, 
made a speech against the surcharge and inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record a mass of statistics prepared for the travel- 
ing salesmen in the surcharge case. He also submitted a 
letter from Francis W. Pate, of Chicago, saying that a large 
number of stockholders of the Pullman Company “have become 
thoroughly disgusted with the game that has been played 
against the company in the guise of law in the form of a 50 
per cent surcharge which has been assessed on every Pullman 
ticket sold during the war as a war measure, and continued 
under the guise of law up to the present time.” Mr. Pate said 
if George M. Pullman were alive, he “would settle this whole 
business in short order for he would push this matter through 
the courts of our country and to the United States Supreme 
Court in the shortest possible time and remove the Pullman 
Company from under the jurisdiction of the transportation act 
and remove this surcharge from the tickets of the traveling 
public.” 

End of Hearings 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
Feb. 20, concluded its hearings on the Senate bill abolishing the 
surcharge after hearing statements by Alfred P. Thom, general 
counsel for the Association of Railway Executives; James L. 
Coleman, of counsel for the carriers in the surcharge case 
before the Commission; Samuel Blumberg, counsel for the Na- 
tional Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, and W. J. 
Henderson, a statistician for the travelers. 

Mr. Thom said the bill was a piece of proposed legislation 
that attempted direct regulation of rates by Congress. He said 
he thought that Congress had answered that proposal by enact- 
ment of the Hoch-Smith rate revision resolution making it the 
duty of the Commission to make a survey of the entire rate 
structure to the end that, if possible, some relief might be 
accorded in the matter of rates on agricultural products. He 
argued that the surcharge bill, if passed, would place Congress 
in the position of saying to the Commission that it must re- 
adjust rates, but that in doing so it must leave the surcharge 
out of consideration. He also asked, if the western roads car- 
rying a large volume of agricultural traffic were deprived of 
the revenue accruing from the surcharge, where the revenue 
was to come from to enable them to function. He said those 
roads were now earning less than a fair return. He asked 
whether the proposal was to put the additional burden on the 
agricultural traffic, adding that Congress had just passed the 
rate revision resolution with the view of obtaining relief for 
agriculture, if possible. He said the bill involved a proposal 
to depart from the tried policy of rate making that had been 
observed for many years. He said it was proposed that the 
committee should pass on in six hours what the Commission 
had had under consideration for one and one-half years before 
coming to a conclusion. 

“Can you do it? Ought you to do it? Will you do it?” Mr. 
Thom concluded. 

Mr. Blumber argued that the surcharge was not a rate 
but a tax. He said there was no basis for the surcharge. He 
said the traveler paid for Pullman accommodations when he 
paid for the Pullman ticket and paid the railroad company for 
hauling him when he paid the regular passenger fare. Mr. 
Henderson dealt with statistics involved in the case before 
the Commission. 


Chairman Winslow developed that the representatives of 
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the commercial travelers had spent considerable time in prep- 
aration of their case before the Commission. He asked 
whther they thought the committee could dispose of the ques- 
tion in a few hours. The reply was that the committee could 


dispose of the matter in that length of time “on general prin- 
ciples.” 


(More on page 578) 


PULLMAN SURCHARGE BILL ATTACKED 
A serious threat to constructive railroad regulation is seen 
in the action of the U. S. Senate in overriding the decision 
of the Commission, which declined to remove the Pullman sur- 
charge, according to the view expressed by Robert S. Binkerd, 


vice-chairman of the committee on public relations of the ¢ast- 
ern railroads. 


Mr. Binkerd said that the vote of the Senate on February 
13 to abolish the surcharge was one that every citizen might 
well ponder. He pointed out that the Commission had pre- 
viously gone into the matter thoroughly, had heard all inter- 
ested parties, and had arrived at the conclusion that there was 
substantial justice in requiring passengers in Pullman cars 
to pay more for their transportation than those who ride in 
day coaches. On this point he said: 


The Commission went further, and said that when a reduction in 
railroad passenger revenues become justifiable the day coach pas- 
senger—not the Pullman passenger—is clearly entitled to prior con- 
sideration. 

Yet the ink was hardly dry on this opinion before the Senate 
attempts to make it unlawful for any railroad to receive any more 
compensation for hauling a passenger in a Pullman car than in a 
day coach. 

The attempt of Congress to pass on such matters is a menace 
to constructive regulation. The Pullman surcharge after all is not 
so important as the question of how far this thing is going to go. 
It opens the way for Congressional action on all rate questions with- 
out regard to the findings of the Commission. ; 

It has long been recognized that the power of public regulation 
should not be exercised by legislative bodies, but by impartial com- 
missions. To determine matters of regulation by legislation is to 
make them political questions. A legislative body has no machinery 
for adequately determining the justness or reasonableness of freight 
rates or passenger fares. 

Public regulation can be constructive only on condition that these 
matters are settled fairly after a full and calm study of all the 


pertinent facts. 
OHIO STANDS PAT 


The Ohio commission, in a decision on an investigation 
and. suspension case involving short haul rates on iron and 
stel, has declined to permit increases in Ohio, needed, the car- 
riers claimed, to re-establish group relationships destroyed 
when the carriers revised the short-haul interstate rates fol- 


lowing the Commission’s decision in a case involving these 
iron and steel rates. 


That decision, according to a bulletin issued by John E. 
Benton, general solicitor for the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, “would seem to involve a 
most important principle, concerning which the courts have not 
yet adjudicated. The traffic affected is so large that the order 
may lead to litigation before the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission and perhaps thereafter in the courts.” Continuing, Mr. 
Benton said: 


The question is whether the commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution constrains a state to permit disproportionately high 
freight rates upon commodities produced, transported, and sold within 
the state in order that producers of the same commodities located 
at a greater distance outside the state may share the markets of 
the state. This question is not in terms discussed in the Ohio com- 
mission’s report, but it appears to be involved in the contention made 
~ 3 carriers, and answered in the commission’s decision—in the nega- 

ve. 

The case came before the Ohio commission in the following man- 
ner: After the Interstate Commerce Commission decision in Ex 
Parte 74, the 40 per cent advance in freight rates authorized inter- 
state was, by the Ohio commission, also permitted intrastate. The 
rates thus produced on iron and steel continue in effect today, ex- 
cept as modified by the general 10 per cent reduction in 1922. By 
schedules filed to become effective October 7, 1923, however, the car- 
riers serving eastern Ohio sought to put into effect in that terri- 
tory, and in other territory in New York, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia, a new schedule of rates involving very substantial ad- 
vances. The new schedules were filed for application both interstate 
and intrastate. They were suspended through state action as to intra- 
state traffic, and by the Interstate Commerce Commission interstate. 
Upon invitaion of the latter commission, the interstate case was made 
a co-operative proceeding, and representatives of the four states in- 
terested sat with the Interstate Commerce Commission upon the 
argument. The result was an order by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission requiring concellation of the schedules filed, but per- 
mitting the filing of new schedules making advances of less amounts. 
Touching such advances, the Interstate Commerce Commission said: 

‘While upon this record we find that the proposed short-haul 
adjustment as a whole has not been justified, it appears that, not- 
withstanding the large volume of tonnage, some changes in these 
rates are warranted; and that the proposed rates may in general be 
approved, provided that no increased rate is approved which exceeds 
the present rate by more than 15.8 per cent, disposing of fractions 
in the usual manner, subject to a maximum resulting carload rate of 
15.5 cents, and provided further, that no such rate shall be increased 
by a greater amount than is proposed in the suspended schedules.* * * 

“Respondents may find instances in which some departures from 
the foregoing basis of tentative approval of changes in short-haul 
rates might reasonably be made, as, for example, to place certain 
points on group bases. Any such departures should be made only 
after careful examination of the particular situations. It must be 
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understood that we do not give final approval to any revised ad- 
justment which may hereafter be proposed. The present short-haul 
rate structure is so interrelated that it is impossible for us upon 
this record to determine and foresee what the ultimate relation- 
ships between the various individual and group rates will be. Such 
rates as may be proposed in pursuance of our findings herein will, 
therefore, be subject to suspension and further investigation if suf- 
ficient cause therefor is made to appear.” ; 

In its report in the case the Ohio commission said: 

“We do not approve an increase of 15.8 per cent, or any in- 
crease whatever, in the present rates for the transportation of iron 
and steel articles, carloads, between points in the state of Ohio. 
Respondents will be permitted to file, on statutory notice, new sched- 
ules establishing rates in conformity with the views expressed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but such rates as may be proposed 
in pursuance hereof will be subject to complaint and suspension in 
the same manner as if this proceeding’ had not occurred.” 

The carriers thereupon prepared and filed new schedules making 
advances of approximately 15.8 per cent in rates, and filed the same 
for application, both interstate and intrastate. These were suspended 
by the Ohio commission, pending investigation. Protest was also 
made against the same by certain shippers to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with request for their suspension interestate. That 
commission, however, declined to suspend, advising the protestants, 
however, as follows: 

“The Commission, by this action, does not approve any of the 
schedules contained in the protested tariff; all such schedules being 
subject to formal complaint, investigation and correction, if in con- 
flict with any of the provisions of the Interstate Commerce <Act.’’ 

The decision just handed down by the Ohio commission is in 
the Ohio state proceeding, wherein it had made the suspension just 
mentioned. I quote from the Ohio commission’s report just filed, 
in part: 

“Respondents’ justification for the proposed increased rates is 
based largely upon the theory, that it is necessary to allow them to 
become effective in Ohio to prevent discrimination against interstate 
commerce. Respondents contend: That if the increased rates in 
Ohio, now under suspension, are not allowed to become effective cer- 
tain rate groups will be broken up, such as the Mahoning and Shen- 
ango Valley group, where for example, today, points in the Shenango 
Valley located in Pennsylvania, shipping to destinations in Ohio, 
are charged higher rates than producing points in the Mahoning 
section of the group, located in Ohio, to the same destinations.* * * 

“The difference in rates, as shown above, was brought about by 
the increased interstate rates having become effective November l, 
1924, whereas the increased intrastate rates in Ohio, filed simul- 
taneously therewith, were suspended. As previously stated herein, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission did not order the carriers to 
publish those increased interstate rates—they were published after 
a general permissive finding, final approval having been specifically 
reserved. It is true that this Commission has always given con- 
sideration to interstate rates. We make comparisons between rates, 
state and interstate, for the purpose of deciding the question of 
the reasonableness and propriety of rates under investigation, but 
we cannot hold that the existence of higher interstate rates requires 
the Commission to condemn present intrastate rates otherwise shown 
to be just and reasonable, especially when the interstate rates have 
just recently been increased and have not been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The respondents have it within 
their power to remove the discriminations, referred to, by reducing 
the interstate rates to the basis of the present intrastate rates now 
applicable within Ohio. We are not convinced that the discrimina- 


tory situation should be corrected by increasing the present Ohio 
intrastate rates.* * * 


“Respondnets claim that the advances under suspension in this 
proceeding are necessary for the purpose of maintaniing or restoring 
former relationships, and if the increased rates are not permitted 
to become effective, prior existing rate groups will be broken up.* * * 
It is true that certain rate groups will be broken up if the increased 
interstate rates prevail, but this situation has been previously dis- 
cussed herein and need not be repeated.* * * 

“The following is a copy of protestants’ Exhibit 49, showing mile- 
ages together with present and proposed rates on iron and steel 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., Woodlawn, Pa., and Youngstown, Ohio, to 
various Ohio destinations: 

“From Pittsburgh, Pa., to Leavittsburg, O., 81.9 miles; present 
rate 11; proposed rate 11. From Woodlawn, Pa., to Leavittsburg, O., 
62.8 miles; present rate 11; proposed rate 11. From Youngstown, O., 
to Leavittsburg, O., 17 miles; present rate 19; proposed rate 10%. 
From Pittsburgh, Pa., to Phalanx, O., 86 miles; present 11; proposed 
11. From Woodlawn, Pa., to Phalanx, O., 67 miles; present 11; pro- 
posed 11. From Youngstown, O., to Phalanx, O., 21 miles; present 
9; proposed 10%. 

“Counsel for the Youngstown protestant in commenting upon this 
Exhibit, on pages 38 and 39 of his brief says: 

“Exhibit 49 compares the rates from Pittsburgh, Woodlawn and 
Youngstown to destinations both within the Youngstown Group and 
without the Youngstown Group. It is perfectly obvious from a glance 
at this exhibit that there is absolutely no justification for an in- 
crease in the rates from Youngstown to the destinations therein 
shown. As a matter of fact, the present rates are too high, as com- 
pared with the increased rates from Pittsburgh and Woodlawn. It is 
absolutely absurd to propose increases as the carriers have from 
Youngstown to these destinations. The absurdity of the situation 
is demonstrated by calling attention to the rates to Leavittsburg, 
where the carriers are proposing from Youngstown an increase from 
9% to 10% cents, a distance of 17 miles. The present rate from 
Pittsburgh to Leavittsburg is only 11 cents. If 11 cents is right 
for 81.9 miles from Pittsburgh, obviously 10% cents is wrong for 17 
miles from Youngstown. As a matter of fact, the present increased 
rate from Beaver Falls to Leavittsburgh for 52 miles is 10% cents. 
In other words, the carriers propose to apply the same rate from 
Youngstown to a point within the Youngstown Group as they are now 
applying from another group located south and east of the Youngs- 
town Group, namely, the Beaver Falls Group. The situation is al- 
most as bad at the other points shown on the exhibit.’ 

‘It appears that the present short-haul iron and steel rates 
within the Youngstown district and from points in said district 
to nearby points outside are higher for comparable distances than 
those within and from points in the Pittsburgh, Indiana and Illi- 
nois districts. The respondents in this proceeding have made no 
effort to justify their proposed increase rates within the Youngs- 
town district and from points in said district to nearby points out- 
side, except to state that an increase in these rates is necessary 
to keep them on the same relationship as they have been hitherto 
with the key rates. However, they have submitted no evidence to 
show that the prior relationship with the key rates was proper.” 

“Throughout eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania there are large 
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numbers of producers and consumers of iron and steel, and in this 
territory the volume of short-haul iron and steel traffic is the largest 
of its Kind in the country. The average loading of iron and steel in 
eastern Ohio is 80,000 pounds or 40 tons per Car. This efficiency is 
accomplished at considerable expense to shippers for stakes, blocks, 
pegs, wire, etc. Many of the producing companies in this territory 
have plants located in different localities, one plant is dependent 
upon another for certain kinds of iron and steel, and as a conse- 
quence three is a large movement of interplant tonnage. The ap- 
plication of the proposed increases to these movements would in- 
crease production costs and affect these mills in their ability to com- 
pete with mills in other territories. Transportation conditions gen- 
erally in eastern Ohio are very favorable; movements under the rates 
involved are in carloads principally to and from private sidings; load- 
ing and unloading services are performed by shipper and consignee; 
loss and damage claims are few; and the traffic does not require 
dispatch. The rates herein sought to be advanced have borne all 
the general increases made on commodity rate traffic. The proposed 
rates exceed even the peak rates prevailing immdiately after the 
incrase of 40 per cent made on August 26, 1920, and if permitted 
to become effective would be the highest in railroad history in this 
territory. An adjustment of increased rates of the magnitude here 
proposed, with its consequent large increase in the transportation 
charges on this traffic, may be justified only by the strongest rea- 
sons. It may be conceded that some of the present Ohio intrastate 
rates are lower than some interstate rates, and lower than some 
intrastate rates applicable in other states. But upon this record it 
cannot be affirmed that the present Ohio intrastate rates, herein 
involved, or an average thereof, are generally below interstate rates 
or intrastate rates in other states. The record, on the other hand, 
would seem to indicate that the present rates on iron and steel for 
short hauls in eastern Ohio are on a higher level than rates appli- 
cable to the same commodities in other large producing districts in 
Central Freight Association territory. Respondents have made no at- 
tempt to justify the proposed increased rates upon the ground that 
the earnings under the present rates are inadequate, or that the 
traffic does not bear its fair share of the transportation costs. We 
are of the opinion that respondents have failed to sustain the bur- 
den of proof. Accordingly we find that the proposed schedules have 
not been justified. An ordér will be entered requiring their can- 
cellation and discontinuing this proceeding.” 

It will be seen for what is quoted from the Ohio report that 
the carriers demanded the advances -desired, not upon the basis 
that the existing intrastate rates were inadequate to yield reason- 
able compensation for the transportation service covered thereby, 
and not upon the ground that such rates yielded less than the fair 
proportionate share of necessary carrier revenue, properly attributable 
to intrastate transportation, but upon the ground that the advances 
desired were necessary to restore a formerly existing relationship 
between rates to Ohio markets from producing points in Ohio and 
rates from producing points outside that state to the same markets. 

The Ohio commission points out in its report that the change 
in the relationship formerly existing between the Ohio rates and the 
interstate rates was produced by a change in the latter which 
while permitted by the federal commission, has neither been ordered 
nor approved by it. This is important, as a practical matter, since 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may never find the advances 
which have been made reasonable; and unless and until it does so 
find, it will not use those rates as a standard to which to seek 
to bring the Ohio intrastate rates. But the important question is, 
assuming the Interstate Commerce Commission does find the in- 
creased interstate rates reasonable, can it properly compel state rates 
for much less distances to be advanced to the same amounts for the 
sole purpose of restoring a former relationship in rates to Ohio 
markets from nearby Ohio producing points and more distant pro- 
ducing points outside the state. 


Under our federal constitution, general regulation of intrastate 
commerce is reserved to the states. Congress, directly or through its 
agency, the Interstate Commerce Commission, may interfere with 
that regulation only so far as it becomes necessary to the effective 
regulation (including protection) of interstate commerce. 


In the Shreveport case it was established that if a state requires 
an interstate carrier to maintain intrastate rates upon a scale so 
much lower than interstate rates for comparable distances as to give 
intrastate shippers, in the markets of the state, an undue prefer- 
ence and advantage over their competitors outside the state, desiring 
to do business in those markets, then, in that event, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may require the carriers to desist from the 
discrimination, although that may involve increasing the state rates. 


In the Wisconsin Passenger Fare Case it was established that 
if a state fixes the intrastate rates of an interstate carrier so low 
that the intrastate business does not yield its fair share of neces- 
sary carrier revenue, the Interstate Commerce Commission (if the 
discrimination is sufficient to amount to a real obstruction to inter- 
— commerce) may require the carrier to advance the intrastate 

But it is evident that neither of these cases involved the ques- 
tion presented by the Ohio case. In that case the carriers do not 
say—because they can not—that for comparable distances under 
the Ohio state schedules the intrastate shipper gets a more favorable 
rate than the shipper from without the state—the contrary is true. 

The carriers do not say—because they can not—that, considering 
the amount of transportation service covered thereby, the intrastate 
rates do not yield their fair share of necessary carrier revenue— 
the contrary is true. 

The essence of their contention necessarily is that when existing 
rate relationships in any rate group are disturbed by advances per- 
mitted to take effect interstate, the intrastate rates—although other- 
wise reasonable for the service performed—must be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to restore the prior relationship; or, stated in a very bald 
way, that the intrastate shipper must pay for the transportation serv- 
ice he required not only the fair proportionate cost of such service, 
but sufficiently more than that to enable his competitors, located 
outside the state, to shop to his market within the state at a trans- 
portation cost sufficiently near his own to enable them to compete 
with him. 


As I have just pointed out, it has been established that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission may, to remove undue discrimination 
resulting therefrom, require interstate rates to be raised which are 
on a lower basis for the service performed than interstate shippers 
are required to pay, but it has not yet been held that rates pre- 
scribed by state authority may be set aside because they fail to im- 
pose a greater transportation charge, service considered, upon a ship- 
per within the state than is imposed contemporaneously upon the 
interstate shipper. 

I have no knowledge whether the carriers will seek to contest 
the validity of the order of the Ohio commission, but, as I have 
suggested, the case is an important one from the point of view of 
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the quantity of traffic involved and such contest may not be im- 
probable. If it is begun, it will be watched with great interest, 
because the question whether the Interstate Commerce Commission 
can enter the state rate field for the sole purpose of maintaining or 
restoring rate relationships, and for that purpose advance intra- 
state rates otherwise reasonable, is of tremendous importance. It 
must be doubted whether either the federal commission or the federal 
courts would go so far as to hold that it can. 


AISHTON ON TRANSPORTATION 


“Through economies and improved methods that have been 
put into effect since 1921, in other words, a period of three 
years—1922, 1923, and 1924—there has been a saving to the 
public in reduced freight charges, by reason of a lower level 
of freight rates, of $1,614,000,000,” R. H. Aishton, president of 
the American Railway Association, said in an address February 
25 before the Rhode Island Bankers’ Association at Providence, 
 % 

Four years ago, Mr. Aishton said, one of the questions up- 
permost in the minds of shippers, farmers and thinking people 
generally was the so-called railroad problem and whether the 
railroads could return to “normalcy.” He referred to the per- 
formance of the railroads in 1923 and 1924. As to adequate 
service, he said he did not believe there was a question today 
in the mind of anybody but that the railroads had handled, 
could and would handle any load that might be placed on their 
shoulders adequately, and to the complete satisfaction of the 
American people. 

Asking what brought about these results, he referred to 
capital expenditures of over one billion dollars annually since 
1922 for equipment and facilities by the railroads. He em- 
phasized in this connection that the railroads must be able to 
attract new capital. 

As to economy and efficiency, he said there had been a 
decrease in operating expenses in 1923 as against 1920 of $932,- 
500,000. He said some of the economy was due to lower costs 
of materials, to lower rates for labor, but that the great bulk 
of it was due to improved methods of operation “rendered pos- 
sible by the large capital expenditures, plus the intelligent co- 
operation and working together of federal and state regulatory 
bodies, shippers, employes and management, in tackling the 
problem not as a legislative one, but as a purely economic 
proposition—which it is—in the good old American way through 
exercise of individual initiative, enthusiasm and co-operation.” 

“The railroads make no claim to having attained perfec- 
tion,” said he. “They have no more right to do so than any 
other industry, but, for adequate service, efficiently and eco- 
nomically performed, and for a continual striving toward greater 
economies they today are in a position where they at least 
stand abreast of, if not actually leading, all other industries.” 


POTTER LEAVES OFFICE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Mark W. Potter ceased being Commissioner on February 20, 
the President on that day having accepted his resignation to 
take effect that day. Mr. Potter told the President that his 
work in New York had developed to such a point that he could 
not longer devote any time to the work of the Commission. 
When Mr. Potter tendered his resignation in the first instance 
the President asked him to remain at his desk until a suc- 
cessor could be nominated and confirmed and could qualify. 
Mr. Potter consented to remain but the continuance of opposi- 
tion to Mr. Woodlock lengthened the time of Mr. Potter’s serv- 
ice considerably beyond the day when he thought it would 
end. Finally, he had to ask the President to relieve him, 
regardless of the situation created by the opposition to Mr. 
Woodlock. 

Long before Mr. Potter told the President that he could not 
remain until his successor was confirmed, it was tacitly under- 
stood among senators that the nomination of Mr. Woodlock 
would not be confirmed at this session of the Senate, It was 
also understood that the President would give him a recess 
appointment and he could serve under that until the end of 
the special session that is to begin on March 5, if the opposi- 


tion was continued so that quick confirmation could not be 
had. 











CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 

The average daily surplus of freight cars for the period 
February 8-14, inclusive, was 220,798 cars, as compared with 
199,210 cars the preceding period, while the average daily short- 
age was 511 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 85,288; ven- 
tilated box, 141; auto and furniture, 9,366; total box, 94,795; 
flat, 6,943; gondola, 47,302; hopper, 37,300; total coal, 84,602; 
coke, 971; S. D. stock, 17,555; D. D. stock, 1,770; refrigerator, 
13,393; tank, 137; miscellaneous, 632; total, 220,798. 

The shortage was made up of 54 box, 16 D. D. stock, 55 
refrigerator, and 386 miscellaneous cars. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 21,925 box, 2,400 flat, 
300 gondola, 1,250 S. D. stock and 125 refrigerator cars. 
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EASTERN CLASS RATE CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The eastern class rate investigation testimony, late in the 
week ended February 21, entered the era of cost studies. How 
much of an era it would not be was not known at the time 
Mr. Slater, special assistant to the general manager of the 
New York, New Haven, & Hartford took the stand to make a 
statement of the cost of handling New York pier and lighterage 
freight between the Harlem river and the piers or lighterage 
terminals. For the benefit of shippers without a suspicion of 
web feet he explained that lighterage freight was that taken in 
cars, on car floats, to piers and there loaded upon lighiers 
and sent to lighterage destinations. Pier freight was that, he 
explained, that was taken to piers in cars on car floats and 
unloaded to the piers for delivery. 

Mr. Slater introduced an exhibit consisting of one sheet 
on which were set down the items going to make up an expense 
of $2.617 per ton as the cost of delivering 555,067 tons of 
freight at the piers, and an expense of $3.243 per ton for the 
delivery of 196,999 tons of that kind of freight, all in 1924. 

Shippers showed a great interest in the figures but they 
wanted more than a bare statement. Mr. Chandler called atten- 
tion to an item of $188,499 as cost of repairs to floats. That 
seemed so big that Mr. Chandler suggested that Mr. Slater 
should be required to furnish details as to the number of times 
each float was dry-docked, how old it was and the nature of the 
repairs made on it. He also suggested that like information be 
furnished regarding tugs, for the repair of which the state- 
ment showed an item of $85,400, both items in the statement 
relating to equipment used in the pier traffic. 

Mr. Chandler also suggested that the witness be required 
to put in a statement as to the cost of floating interchange 
traffic from Harlem river to rail connections, so that shippers 
might be able to judge upon what sort of foundation the claims 
for inflated mileage at New York rested. 

Two declarations, each of which may result in a highly ex- 
plosive situation, were made at the morning session of Feb- 
ruary 20. C. H. Blatchford, general solicitor for the Maine 
Central, announced that that road was out of line with other 
New England carriers. He said it thought the scale proposed 
for overhead rates between New England and trunk line terri- 
tories, for application particularly to and from the northern 
part of New England, would be too high. That scale, known 
as No. 2, is regarded as an extension, to cover distances of 
1,000 miles, of the Zone B, Anderson scale, used locally in north- 
ern New England. 

Ernest L. Ewing made the other announcement that gave 
the proceedings unusual interest, although neither consumed as 
much time as was devoted to the examination and cross-exam- 
ination of F. P. Kinney, general freight agent of the New Haven, 
on the 15-cent scale of arbitraries proposed by that carrier 
for the service of transfer across the Harlem river. Mr. Ewing 
gave notice, in behalf of the Furniture Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Grand Rapids, that he intended bringing into the 
case the pedcentage groups in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. On that subject he said: 

load oves between points in official classifica- 
aun” ae ._2n ae ‘the second, third and fourth class rates, 
and, in less than carloads, subject to the first class rates and multi- 
ples shevest. Therefore this investigation is of great importance to 
a yy and exhibits that have been offered by the car- 
riers’ witnesses seem to indicate that the present percentage group- 
ing of central freight association territory is an obstacle in the way 
of a readjustment of the interterritorial rates between points in _cen- 
tral freight association territory and points east of Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, and other western termini points. 

Therefore, in later cross-examination of the witnesses for the 
carriers I purpose to direct questions relating to the percentage group- 
ing of central freight association territory, the extent to which that 
grouping has been found to be an obstacle in the way of readjusting 
the C. &. A. Trunk Line interterritorial rates, the extent to which 
the percentage grouping is responsible for the great increase in the 
Chicago-New York key rates that have been presented for con- 
sideration in this case, the possibility of simplifying the entire mat- 
ter by changing the percentage grouping of C. F. A. territory, and 
to other phases of the percentage method of making the rates, so 
far as I may be able to do that without diverging from the line of 
the direct testimony that has been recorded. 

Also, in due time, I shall present testimony and exhibits intended 
to show that some rearrangement of the percentage grouping of 
central freight association territory might greatly simplify the re- 
adjustment of the interterritorial rates to and from points in Trunk 
Line and New England territories, and substantially modify if not 
eliminate the necessity of establishing the Chicago-New York rates 
on the proposed basis of $1.61 first class. 

It seems proper and only fair to the carriers to make this an- 


nouncement of our purpose to bring the percentage grouping of C. 
F. A. territory into this case. 


Before Messrs. Ewing and Blatchford made their announce- 
ments, Mr. Slater, who was supplying statistical data, was di- 
rected to complete his studies as to the cost of getting freight 
across New York harbor or to points therein by assembling the 
figures pertaining to the cost of interchange freight. 

Mr. Kinney said, among many other things, the charge im- 
posed by the 15 cent scale which he was explaining would be 
spread over the whole route and some of it would go to the lines 
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beyond the Harlem. He said the scale was intended to provide 
compensation, in some measure, for service in New York harbor, 

E. E. Clark, W. H. Chandler and some others, particularly 
the two first mentioned, asked Mr. Kinney many questions about 
the arrangements between the New Haven and the Pennsyl- 
vania for the division of the money taken by them for service 
through New York. Objection was made to questions of that 
kind, but Commissioner Eastman thought them pertinent as 
showing why factors were used in making up the rates, and that 
the questions did not relate to divisions, as such. Mr. Chandler 
wanted to know whether the New Haven ever received a con- 
structive mileage allowance from the Pennsylvania before divid- 
ing the rate, on account of the service at New York. Mr. Kinney 
said that such an allowance was made in some instances. He 
mentioned as among the allowances some as high as 200. 

“Do you get as much as twenty miles?” asked Mr. Chandler 
as if he doubted whether the Pennsylvania ever made an allow- 
ance of constructive mileage greater than that. Chandler went 
so far as to ask if the New Haven ever got an allowance at all. 
The witness reiterated that it did, “60 to 100 miles.” 

Mr. Clark caused the witness to admit that in making rates 
to Jersey City the New Haven included the ten-mile inflation 
provided for New York and group generally and the 15 cent 
arbitrary scale. 

Mr. Clark asked if the trunk and New England lines con- 
ferred and agreed upon the proposals that had been submitted, 
the significance of that lying in a suggestion frequently made 
that the New England lines and the C. F. A. lines, in this case, 
were not much, if any more than rubber stamps for the trunk 
lines. Mr. Kinney said they had conferred and agreed. 


Lucian Snow, chief of the tariff bureau of the Maine Central 
was put on the stand by Mr. Blatchford to tell the history of 
class rates in the territory served by that carrier. Mr. Blatch- 
ford said he thought it advisable for him to make a statement 
which would make it plain that the Maine Central was in dis- 
agreement and that the rates would prevent the movement of 
traffic from the territory served by it. 

The proposal of the Maine Central, as presented by Lucian 
Snow and backed up by George H. Eaton, the latter freight 
traffic manager, as understood by those who listened to the 
testimony but had not had an opportunity to consider the 
details that would be shown in the transcript, was that the 
Anderson Zone A rates should be used in the making of over- 
head rates from the part of Maine including and west of Bruns- 
wick, with rates from the eastern part of Maine and northern 
part of New England made by the addition of arbitraries, not 
mileage. The proposal by that method was to have the trunk 
line scale high enough to clear the Anderson scale at the ter- 
mini and to make rates to groups in trunk line instead of 
absolutely on mileage. In other words, to foreshorten the New 
England rates at both ends so as to bring New England manu- 
facturers into the middle western markets, on terms of equality 
with manufacturers at the Hudson river, without cutting the 
proposed overhead scale which would be $1.61 per 100 pounds, 

This was a definite, constructive proposal Mr. Eaton said 
in elaboration of what Mr. Snow had said. He suggested that 
if uniformity were to be the end in view the way to obtain it 
would be to make the trunk line scale conform to the prin- 
ciples used in the Disque and Anderson scales. He said that 
even if the $1.61 rate were not approved the principle would 
not be changed. He suggested that the eastern railroads, 
before proposing any larger number of classes, clean house on 
what they had and let the question of more classes go over to 
some other time. Speaking of the Anderson and Disque scales 
he said they had stood the test of time, as proper treatment 
for the two territories involved. They differed, he said, only in 
minor points. For instance, he said, the Anderson scale was 
applied to actual distances via short routes while the Disque 
scale distances were worked from base points, as a short cut. 


As to long distance rates, he said he believed the railroads 
would have to work on a group basis, for vital, commercial 
reasons. He pointed out that rates from group to group were 
based on mileage to a large degree, either measured from the 
center of the group or from some other point agreed upon. 

According to Mr. Eaton the New York-Chicago rate is the 
base rate for the whole of Official Classification territory. He 
said that that rate, applied to 60 per cent points, had the effect 
of holding down the Anderson scale at the Hudson river. 
Therefore he said the base rate should be made high enough to 
clear intra-territorial rates. 

Under the Maine Central proposal the two witnesses said, 
the Boston rate group, taking the New York rate westbound, 
would stop at Brunswick instead of at a point near Bangor. 
He justified putting New York and Boston on the same rate 
westbound, by pointing out, among other things, that the New 
York Central line to Boston was only 60 miles longer than the 
Maine Central line to Boston—a distance too short to be 
allowed to influence a rate for 1,000 miles of haul. He sug- 
gested that the New York Central might be accused of unjust 
discrimination if it allowed that 60 miles to influence the rate. 
New England, in the Maine Central territory, he said, had to 
have the Boston rate, for commercial reasons. Under the 
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Maine Central proposal Brunswick, Me., would take the basic 
rate of $1.61, Bangor $1.86 and Machias $1.98. 

In making up his rate proposal Mr. Eaton made an allow- 
ance of fifty miles for floatage in New York harbor. When 
asked for the formula used by him in making that allowance 
he said he had none; that it was a purely arbitrary thing based 
upon experience, and a desire to equalize the routes. 

A proposal to increase the ocean-and-rail differential ter- 
ritory was made by J. B. Sweeny, general freight agent for the 
Merchants and Miners Transportation Company, when the ques- 
tion of what to do with rail-and-water rates came before Com- 
missioner Eastman and Examiner Hosmer. The northern boun- 
dary of that territory extends along the Toledo & Ohio Central 
and the Panhandle to Chicago. The proposal made by Mr. 
Sweeny was to make the Baltimore & Ohio line from Pittsburgh 
to Chicago the northern boundary and thereby include a good 
tonnage area in the heart of Central Freight Association and 
Illinois territories within the scope of the ocean-and-rail dif- 
ferential rates. 

The differential scale proposed by him was 8, 6, 5, 4, 4 and 3 
cents under the all-rail. His fundamental proposition was that 
the water line was not getting a fair share of tonnage. In 
support of that he submitted a tonnage statement showing that 
in October 1915 ‘the freight delivered to the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Norfolk & Western and the Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, 
Newport News and Norfolk for transportation from New Eng- 
land to ocean-and-rail differential territory amounted to 19,076 
tons but that in the corresponding month of 1924 the amount 
was only 7,831. In October, 1918, it ran down to 3,034 tons 
and by October, 1921, it had risen to 6,950 tons. The total for 
1915, the statement showed, was 60,699 tons while the total in 
1924 was only 22,656. The low point was in 1918 when the 
total was only 11,003. By 1921 it had risen to 19,147 tons. 

Northward extension of the ocean-and-rail differential ter- 
ritory, the map exhibit submitted by Mr. Sweeny showed, would 
bring the ocean-and-rail rates into the territory in which the 
rail-and-water rates of the lake-and-rail lines applied and sug- 
gested that the ocean and lake carriers, by reason of that pro- 
posal, would be in conflict before the end of the case. 

Before Mr. Sweeny made his proposal, W. S. Saunders, 
general freight agent of the Virginian, explained the fourth 
section situation of that carrier in great detail, contending that 
it needed relief on much of its traffic. 


Representations in behalf of the exemption of the Ulster 
& Delaware from obedience to any order that might be issued 
in this case were made by L. Phelps, superintendent of that 
road, and T. W. Flemming, its traffic manager. Mr. Phelps 
testified concerning the severe topographical difficulties with 
which the road had to contend. Mr. Flemming said he had 
made a revenue test of the rates that would come into effect 
were scale No. 4, proposed by the trunk lines, applied to the 
Ulster & Delaware and that that test showed a revenue loss 
of $15,000 on business done last year. 


T. N. Cook, general freight agent for the Ocean Steamship 
of Savannah, justified the maintenance of ocean-and-rail 
rates from New England and New York to such points as 
St. Louis, Cairo and Paducah via Savannah, which also would 
be applied at intermediate points taking higher all-rail rates. 
He said the rates based on the scale of differentials under the 
all-rail rates from Boston and New York yielded reasonable 
compensation, considering the competitive character of the 
traffic. The parties to the ocean-and-rail differential routes for 
which Mr. Cook was speaking were the steamship company, 
the Central of Georgia, Illinois Central, Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis and the St. Louis-San Francisco. 


At an informal conference after the hearing on February 
24, it was agreed that at the conclusion of the present stint 
of testimony the next hearings should be begun on March 30, 
also at Washington, and that at that hearing the carriers would 
undertake to complete the picture they began painting at the 
initial hearing February 4. Mr. Barrett, for all the carriers, 
said the carriers would have to hold a number of meetings 
in the near future to come to a conclusion on ten points 
which had been mentioned since February 4, by shippers, in 
a reproachful tone of voice, because the railroads had not 
spoken definitely in respect of those points. He said the rail- 
roads would present either their united views or each carrier 
would present his own view, so that the Commission, having 
before it the positions of all the carriers, could decide what 
should be done in respect of situations about which there could 
be no agreement by negotiation. 

Mr. Barrett said one of the ten things to be considered 
was the proposal of the Maine Central. He said that while 
Mr. Snow, the witness who presented that proposal, insisted 
that the other carriers knew about it, he, Barrett, did not know 
about it until it was presented by the witness. The Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh situation, he said, would also be presented, per- 
haps, in the form of separate representations by each of the 
Buffalo lines. 

Steps toward the making of a revenue test were taken by 
Commissioner Eastman appointing Director Hardie and Assist- 
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ant Director Pitt of the Bureau of Traffic and Examiner Hos- 
mer a committee to meet with a committee of carriers to 
formulate a plan for having the test made, so as to have it 
presented to the shippers for their suggestions at an early day. 
Director Hardie suggested that shippers might send in their 
suggestions on that head without waiting for the formulation 
*of a plan. : 

It was further agreed that shippers would not be asked 
to go ahead short of sixty days after the resumption of hear- 
ings on March 30. It was also agreed that the hearing to be 
begun on that day would be open to the cross-examination of 
carrier witnesses. Shippers were asked to designate the car- 
rier witnesses they desired recalled for cross-examination so 
that witnesses not desired for that purpose would not be com- 
pelled to come to Washington on the possibility of being sub- 
jected to cross-examination. 

As to whether all the hearings would be held in Washing- 
ton, that question was left open, because it was understood 
that some C. F. A. shippers desired that some of the hearings 
be held in Chicago. 

Chester Jones, general freight agent for the Old Dominion 
steamship line and speaking in a limited way for the Philadelphia 
& Norfolk line, explained the situation of those ocean-and-rail 
lines from New York to Norfolk and from Philadelphia to Nor- 
folk in respect of ocean-and-rail differential rates to the points 
in C. F. A. and Illinois territory, to which the ocean-and-rail 
rates apply. They ship from Norfolk in connection, mainly, with 
the Norfolk & Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio, although 
the Old Dominion has rates in connection with the Seaboard Air 
Line to the differential territory via Atlanta and Birmingham. 

Commissioner Eastman was curious about the route through 
Atlanta and Birmingham, suggesting that the divisions on traffic 
moving over it must be thin. He wanted to know whether if 
the Old Dominion would not be glad to have the route closed 
and Mr. Jones said he had often wished it were closed because 
it had caused considerable annoyance. 

George P. Wilson wanted to know why Philadelphia’s ocean- 
and-rail differentials were less than those from New York. Mr. 
Jones said he could not say but assumed that O. C. Abrams, the 
general freight agent of the Philadelphia & Norfolk line, could 
explain it. Mr. Abrams who had not expected to be a witness, 
was called to the stand. He said he could not explain why 
the differentials from Philadelphia were less favorable than 
from New York. The differentials, he said, had been inherited 
from the Clyde line. He assented to the proposition that he 
would like differentials as favorable as those from New York, 
but he said he had not asked for them. He said he had been 
with the company, a young one, less than a year and that he 
thought he could not be expected to revolutionize everything 
in such a short time. The ocean-and-rail lines said they needed 
fourth section relief over the routes mentioned by them. 

The great lakes situation was taken up by H. S. Noble, vice- 
president of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation. Its testimony 
was presented under two heads, constructive mileage and a 
differential scale. Mr. Noble said the use of constructive mileage 
in connection with the rail-and-water routes on the great lakes 
would be impracticable because thé conditions were so differ- 
ent from those along the seaboard. For one thing, he pointed 
out rail carriers connected with the lake lines at Oswego, Buffalo 
and Depot Harbor, the rail carriers and the water lines at those 
ports differing from each other, resulted in routes in which the 
proportions of the rail and the water hauls differed greatly. In 
addition, he called attention to the difficulties in navigating the 
Welland canal, the narrow passage at Detroit and beyond and at 
the Soo. The time consumed in getting through the Welland 
canal would warrant, he said, on a time basis, the addition of 
about 150 miles to the actual distance of 28 miles. He submitted 
a table of distances, computed at the ratio of two water miles to 
one land mile, the miles used being statutory, in all instances, 
so as to make the figures comparable. 

F. A. Stanley, freight traffic manager for the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation submitted the proposal of that company 
for the readjustment of the local and joint class rates between 
points in Official Classification territory and between Official 
Classification Territory points on the one hand and closely re- 
lated points in Western Trunk Line territory on the other. 
The witness was under some embarassment, he indicated, by 
reason of the fact that no announcement had been made by 
the railroads as to the rail and water rates which, expressly, 
had been included in the scope of the case by the Commission’s 
orders. Therefore the proposal of the transit corporation was 
made in a tentative way subject to modifications that might be 
deemed necessary, if any, after the all-rail proposals had been 
submitted. 

The proposal of the corporation was for a revision of the 
territory between which differential rates shall apply so as to 
include, as points of origin in Atlantic Seaboard territory, 


Eastern Interior, to and including Niagara frontier, as set 
forth in Wilson’s I. C. C. A-121 and Van Ummerson’s I. C. C. 
No. 16, for illustration, to Chicago and Milwaukee and stations 
intermediate thereto; Illinois-Mississippi territory, Beloit, La 
Crosse, Red Wing and Winona and points taking the same rates, 
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as points of destinations. The differential scale to Chicago and 
Milwaukee would be 13, 11, 9, 5, 5, 4; to Illinois Mississippi ter- 
ritory, 10, 8, 6, 4, 4, 3, and to LaCross, the same as Chicago. 

Under the proposals the differentials for dock deliveries in 
Chicago would be the same as at present but for rail deliveries, 
the new differentials would be greater by three cents on the 
first three classes, and one cent on the other three classes. 

Frederick §S. Levins, vice president ‘of the Minnesota 
Atlantic Company, approved the proposals made by the Great 
Lakes company. 

George P. Wright, general freight agent for the Detroit & 
Cleveland, speaking also for the Cleveland & Buffalo line, sug- 
gested a greater spread between all-rail and rail-and-lake rates 
without regard to the outcome of the proposals in this case. 

D. T. Lawrence, general freight agent for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, out of order, submitted an exhibit 
showing the rates of the standard all-rail lines and the differ- 
entials observed by the differential routes from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston to Chicago and St. Louis, 
from January 1, 1900 to date, so that the rates at various 
periods might be available for use by those who desired to 
make a point in connection with that phase of this case. 

An emphatic argument for a broader spread between the 
rates of the standard all-rail lines and the rates of the lake- 
and-rail lines was made by A. C. Sullivan, president of the Rut- 
land-Lake Michigan Transit Company. He asked for an in- 
crease in the spread on the theory that such a spread would 
increase the volume of the business for the lake lines. He 
asked for it regardless of the outcome of the present proceed- 
ing, indicating that if relief were not given in this case, the 
line would initiate a proceeding before the Commission with 
that end in view. Failing of relief by that method, he said, 
the line would have to go elsewhere looking for more profitable 
business. 

The Rutland-Lake Michigan operates between Ogdensburg 
and Oswego, N. Y., Brockville, Ont., and West Fairport, O., on 
the east, and Milwaukee and Chicago on the west. Mr. Sulli- 
van said the line was established on representations of ship- 
pers that it was needed. He said the differentials should apply 
throughout the year and not be subject to seasonal fluctuations. 
The classification of routes for the application of rates, he said, 
should be as follows: Standard all-rail; differential all-rail; 
ocean-and-rail; standard lake-and-rail; differential lake-and-rail; 
and canal-lake-and-rail. The differentials, he said, should reflect 
as accurately as possible, the relative value of the service via 
the various classes of routes in order that both rail and water 
transportation might be fostered and preserved in full vigor. 

In outline the proposal was that from New England to 
Chicago the all-rail differential, first class, should be narrowed 
from five to three cents; the ocean-and-rail from thirteen to 
eight cents; the standard lake-and-rail increased from thirteen 
to sixteen; and the differential lake-and-rail spread increased 
from eighteen to twenty one cents, giving the last mentioned 
sort of routes an increased advantage of three cents on first, 
three on second, two on third, one on fourth and leave the 
fifth and sixth without change. 

Commissioner Eastman began his excavations into the his- 
tory of the proposals to have a trunk line scale and a scale 
co-extensive with Official Classification territory, with a view to 
finding out why the carriers have been so reticent in this case, 
at the morning session of February 26. In response to his 
request, Vice President Maxwell of the Wabash and Vice Presi- 
dent Powell of the Erie, each in charge of traffic on the road 
mentioned, appeared for examination. Vice President Camp- 
bill of the New Haven and Vice President Ingalls of the New 
York Central were not present. The former was detained by 
jury duty in New York and Mr. Campbell was in California 
for his health. ‘They were excused for the time being with the 
understanding that they would testify later. 

Mr. Maxwell came out flat-footedly in favor of a mileage 
scale of class rates for trunk line territory; also for the exten- 
sion of the Anderson scale in New England and the retention 
of groupings under the New York-Chicago percentage system in 
Central Freight Association territory. 

The Railroad Administration plan to have a mileage scale 
to apply throughout Official Classification territory, he said, was 
abandoned because it would destroy long established commer- 
cial relations. <A six class’scale for use in trunk line territory, 
he said, was ready in 1919. Directors Chambers and Prouty 
recommended its adoption so that the “Railroad Administration 
might have one thing to its credit,” said Mr. Maxwell but Max 
Thelen, appointed to succeed Director Prouty, he said, opposed 
the scale and it was abandoned. 


So that Mr. Maxwell might have a background for the pic- 
ture he was asked to paint, Commissioner Bastman read from 
a report of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and 
from a letter of the traffic vice presidents, written to Chairman 
Clark when Ex Parte No. 74 was being created, the purport of 
his readings being that the writers were convinced that there 
should be a mileage scale, the traffic vice presidents suggestinz 
a scale 110 per cent of the Disque scale for northern New York 
and for the part of official Classification territory south of the 
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Baltimore & Ohio. He asked Mr. Maxwell to discuss the sub- 
ject in the light of what was attempted in Railroad Adminis- 
tration days, the present proceeding and the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Maxwell said that, having all the things mentioned in 
mind, he had very decided ideas. But before expressing them 
he went over the things that had been done in C, F. A. and 
attempted in trunk line territory. After he had said that 
there should be a scale in trunk line, Mr. Eastman asked how 
he came to the conclusion that scale would be feasible in trunk 
line but not for the whole of Official Classification territory. 

“Because these short hauls are not important,” said Mr. 
Maxwell. “We had the same problem in C. F. A. We were con- 
fronted with the fact that the rates for short hauls were con- 
stantly being stretched so that they became thin.” 

The rate from Chicago to Toledo, he said, might be taken 
as an illustration. After the railroads had established it on a 
reasonable basis, Detroit claimed it could not afford to pay 
any more, so Detroit, for a longer haul, got the same rate as 
Toledo and then Saginaw valley came in and the rate was 
stretched to that territory. 

“There is no sense in grouping on such short haul traffic,” 
said Mr. Maxwell. He applied his declaration specifically. to 
the group around Rochester on traffic to New York City. Hi’ 
advice was to guard the terminal groups on the long haul 
traffic and leave the McGraham percentage method of stating 
rates to the groups in C. F. A. undisturbed. The witness said 
that in C. F. A. the carriers had disregarded the cries about 
the short haul groups and gone to the mileage plan and that 
it had worked, with scarcely a whimper from those who pre- 
dicted dire things. 

The eastern class rate hearing was closed February 26 until 
March 30, in accordance with the understanding tentatively 
arrived at earlier in the week. At that time carriers will be 
expected to close their testimony and have ready for cross 
examination such of their witnesses as shippers may have de- 
sired recalled for that purpose. No announcement was made 


as to the time when shippers would be expected to give their 
views. 


VAN SWERINGEN APPLICATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The application for authority to make effective the Van 
Sweringen-Nickel Plate merger of the Nickel Plate, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Hocking Valley, Erie and Pere Marquette railroads was 


filed with the Commission February 21 and made public late that 
day. 


The applicants are the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road Company, the Chesapeake & Ohio, Hocking Valley, Erie, 
Pere Marquette, and the new New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way Company which is to acquire control of the other com- 
panies. The application was filed under paragraph 2 of section 5 
of the interstate commerce act which permits the Commission to 
authorize acquisition of control of one or more carriers by an- 
other carrier short of complete consolidation. The application is 


for authority to acquire control by lease for 999 years and by 
stock ownership. 


A separate application, embodied in the application for ac- 
quisition of control, was filed by the new Nickel Plate Company. 
asking authority to issue stock to be exchanged in accordance 
with the plan for stocks of the lessor companies that have been 
deposited under the plan. 


The applicants said that sufficient stockholders of each coOm- 
pany had become parties to the agreement to insure approval of 
the plan and authorization of the proposed leases for 999 years. 
The new company intends to operate all of the railroads now 
operated by each of the lessor companies. 


The reasons given by applicants to show that such control 
will be in the public interest include the following: 


Under the plan there will be created a single system comprising 
approximately 9,160 miiles of road. The lines... are com- 
plementary and eg ee ad | and from the standpoint of physical 
situation and traffic handled logically lend themselves to unification 
and operation as a single system. . . . The chief competitors for 
traffic between Chicago and the middle west and New York are 
the New York Central, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore & Ohio. The 
acquisition of control of the lessor companies, as proposed, will 
bring a fourth real competitor into this field. . . . The unified 
control and operation . . will insure improved handling of grain 
moving from the west to New York and other eastern ports, reliev- 
ing the Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette from embargoes at Buffalo 
and elsewhere against such traffic which have been imposed by their 
eastern connections in times of congestion. 

The acquisition of control as proposed will open direct routes 
between points of origin and destination for a large volume of pres- 
ent and future traffic; will reduce the number of operating com- 
panies; will increase the competitive strength of such routes; will 
bring about a better co-ordination between the lines comprising 
those routes; will simplify their relations to the traveling and ship- 
ping public in the conduct of business and in the settlement of 
claims, and to public authorities, state and federal, having jurisdic- 
tion thereover; will result in the substitution of one-line hauls for 
two or more line hauls; will make possible a better balancing of the 
volumes of traffic moving in opposite directions over the various 
lines of the unified system; will bring about more efficient and de- 
pendable service to the public; will make possible the unification of 
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standards and practices; and will promote convenience and simpli- 
city and effect great economies in operation and in accounting. 


The application stated that the aggregate stocks of the lessor 
companies was $390,320,855, whereas the maximum amount of 
stocks of the new company to be issued in exchange would be 
but $282,568,642, or $107,752,212 less than the amount of out- 
standing stock. The new company will have a total authorized 
capital stock of $345,000,000, part of which will be exchanged 
for stock of the lessor companies and part held in the new 
company’s treasury. It was also stated that the proposed ac- 
quisition of control would be in harmony with the policy and 
purposes of the transportation act and with the recommenda- 
tions made in the Commission’s annual reports to Congress for 
the years 1918 and 1919. 

The application comprises 549 pages, consisting mainly of 
exhibits giving complete details of the proposed leases and the 
method of exchanging stock of the new company for that of the 
old companies, 


WEST SIDE LINE COMPLAINT 


The complaint of the Rock Island and three other west side 
lines, against the Baltimore & Ohio and other east side lines, 
formal docket No. 16697 (Traffic World, February 21) alleges 
that the east side lines compel them to bear the cost of trans- 
ferring both east and west bound through freight across the 
Mississippi at St. Louis and West Alton, Mo. The complaint 
runs against the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis and 
its affiliated companies, as well as the east side trunk lines and 
the complainants themsetves as members of that association. 
On the point of the assessment of the cost of the transfer at 
St. Louis and the efforts of the complainants to induce the de- 
fendants to assume part of the burden, the complaint says: 

Defendants to this complaint, exact, demand and receive for 
their services in transporting freight across the Mississippi River 
between the places aforesaid, certain sums of money in the form 
of freight charges which vary in amounts depending upon the class 
or kind of traffic transported and which said charges on both through 
west and east bound traffic are ultimately paid and borne by the 
carriers, including these complainants whose lines of railroad come 
into St. Louis, Mo., from the west, commonly known as the west 
side lines. 

For many years these complainants have sought and endeavored 
by every means at their command to relieve themselves of the un- 
due burden of paying the said transfer charges on both eastbound 
and westbound through traffic across the Mississippi River at the 
points aforesaid, but the defendants herein have failed, neglected 
and refused to participate in paying any part of the said charges, 
either on westbound or on eastbound through traffic; that these com- 
plainants are without remedy unless and until this Commission in- 


tervenes and requires the east side lines to bear a proper portion 
thereof. 


As to the amount of the damages resulting from the failure 
of the eastern lines to use the terminals they have on the west 
bank of the Mississippi to make deliveries of westbound through 
freight and the failure of the east side lines to bear the burden 


of transferring and interchanging westbound through freight the 
complaint says: 


That the failure, neglect and refusal of the said defendants 
herein to bear the burden of and to effect delivery on the west side 
of the Mississippi River of all through westbound traffic and to bear 
any pay the transfer charges for transporting the same across the 
said Mississippi River, for two years next preceding the filing of 
this complaint, has resulted in damages to each of these complainants 
and that, by reason thereof, each of these complainants has been 
injured to its damage in the sum of not less than Five Hundred 


Thousand Dollars ($500,000) or in the aggregate the sum of Two 
Million Dollars ($2,000,000). 


That the failure, neglect and refusal of the said defendants herein 
to provide reasonable facilities for operating through routes for west- 
bound traffic passing through St. Louis and West Alton, and to make 
reasonable rules and regulations with respect to the operation of 
said through routes for two years next preceding the filing of this 
complaint have resulted in damages to each of these complainants 
and that, by reason thereof, each of these complainants has been 
injured to its damage in the sum of not less than Five Hundred 
Thousand Dollars ($500,000) or in the aggregate the sum of Two 
Million Dollars ($2,000,000). 


OHIO COAL RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
All the carriers parties to the reduced rates on coal from 
eastern Ohio mines to Akron and other points in northeastern 
Ohio have céme to the defense of what has been done, not- 
withstanding the allegation of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ 
Association that the reductions were forced by the acts of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. They have filed an answer to the peti- 
tion of that association for a thirteenth section proceeding, 
denying the material allegations and resisting the prayer for 
such a proceeding. They have denied the allegation that the 
lowered rates give an undue preference for intrastate commerce 
and work an unjust discrimination against interstate commerce. 
Their answer is signed, in behalf of each and all by Andiew 
P. Martin, assistant general attorney for the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, the road the Pittsburgh operators asserted, upon infor- 
mation and belief, forced the reduced rates because it desired 
to induce large users of coal at Akron to reopen mines on the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. 
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Not only did the railroads deny the material allegation, but 
they asserted that they, for several years, had had under con- 
sideration the question of reducing the rates from the eastern 
Ohio coal fields to the Akron district. 

“The action taken is a general action on the part of the 
undersigned carriers,” says the answer, “and not the result 
of any individual action taken by any one or more of the car- 


* riers.” 


Among the other denials made by the carriers are: That 
the Commission, in Bituminous Coal to C. F. A., 48 I. C. C. 66, 
or in any subsequent case, found that the rates from the mines 
in the Pittsburgh district and competing mines in eastern Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania and northern West Virginia, to destina- 
tion points in the Akron district or intermediate points had 
been for many years differentially related or were so related 
at the time of the decision; that any such finding was made 
in the Ohio-Michigan coal case, 80 I. C. C. 663, or that that 
decision confirmed any such differential relation, or that it 
required any such differential relation to be maintained in the 
readjustment of rates pursuant thereto; or that the new rates 
violate the decision in that Ohio-Michigan case; and, that the 
new rates violate any of the sections of the interstate com- 
~ a law, particularly that they violate sections 1, 3, i3 or 

a. 

“The carriers allege,” says the answer, “that their action 
in reducing the rates herein involved is for the purpose of 
removing the artificial control of the rate from the distant 
Connellsville field over the rate from the eastern Ohio fields 
whose geographical location with reference to Akron, so force- 
fully insisted upon as a major consideration by the petitioner 
in the pending lake cargo coal rate case, entitles these Ohio 
fields to a rate more comparable with the other short-haul 
rates in the same general territory.” 


BIG ROAD FIGURES 


Class I roads having annual operating revenues in excess 
of $25,000,000 had an aggregate net railway operating income 
of $844,140,630 in 1924, as compared with $826,147,231 in 1923, 
according to operating revenues and expenses compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. 

The figures by roads for December, 1924 and 1923, covering 
revenues, expenses, net and operating ratio, follow: 


Net 
Railway Operating 
Operating Ratio 
Income Per cent 


$76,409,986 75.1 


Operating 
Revenues 
Total—Roads Reported— 
1924 $429,161,812 


Operating 
Expenses 


$322,464,179 


1923 420,982,988 328,457,037 62,439, 666. 78.0 
New England Region: 
Boston & Maine— 
1924 7,001,642 5,381,022 1,125,489 76.9 


1923 6,621,371 5,902,156 216,771 89.1 
New York, ~— Haven & 


10,841,743 8,175,392 1,915,798 75.4 


1923 10,731,004 8,084,717 1,841,102 75.3 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson— 
1924 3,813,601 3,241,855 385,517 85.0 
1923 3,894,904 3,291,097 531,443 84.5 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western System— 
1924 7,339,355 5,570,784 1,081,266 75.9 
1923 7,565,273 5,695,750 1,091,959 75.3 
Erie (including Chicago & Erie)— 
> 1924 9,116,480 7,335,458 1,395,106 80.5 
1923 10,131,095 7,988,014 1,951,884 78.8 
Lehigh Valley— 
1924 6,287,565 4,957,062 879,896 78.8 
1923 6,313,856 4,746,553 1,313,907 75.2 
Michigan Central— 
1924 7,141,251 5,263,673 1,386,242 73.7 
1923 7,406,735 6,306,944 662,239 85.2 
New York Central (including Boston & Albany)— 
1924 31,718,84 24,432,061 5,509,824 77.0 


31,933,654 27,943,468 2,944,876 87.5 


1923 
New York, Cae & St. uis— 


4,431,026 3,064,579 962,344 69.2 

1923 4,393,157 3,820,771 471,247 87.0 
Pere Marquette— 

1924 3,347,350 2,575,152 502,827 76.9 

1923 3,501,735 2,707,766 476,363 17.3 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie— 

1924 2,713,886 2,220,971 723,574 81.8 

1923 3,054,380 2,695,573 473,928 88.3 
Wabash— 

1924 5,674,805 4,208,215 897,069 74.2 

1923 5,536,266 4,332,290 526,833 78.3 

Central Eastern Region: 

Baltimore & Ohio— 

1924 18,215,159 14,322,283 2,929,469 78.6 


1923 17,075,254 


15,399,622 603,695 90.2 
Central of “~— pone 


4,306,983 2,985,045 903,732 69.3 

1923 4,338,059 4,249,535 d 391,628 97.9 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois— 

1924 2,427,271 1,970,571 254,311 81.2 

1923 2,242,919 1,819,648 259,738 81.1 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis— 

1924 »479,12 5,337,733 1,560,793 71.4 

1923 7,066,148 6,054,393 493,944 85.7 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern— 

1924 1,963,735 1,368,757 295,574 69.7 

1923 1,938,774 1,472,842 d 12,680 75.9 
Long Island— 

1924 2,620,562 2,421,728 32,203 92.4 

1923 2,577,712 2,121,693 267,879 82.3 
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Net Delaware, Lackawanna & Western System— 
wlan Operating 1924 86,753,529 64,560,062 15,870,712 74.4 
Operating Operating Operating Ratio 1923 88, 490, 646 __ 69,968,455 13,442,543 79.1 
Revenues Expenses Income Per cent Erie ie, Chicago & Erie 
Pennsylvania— 4 119,096, B56 ~~ 95,784,776 17,072,177 80.4 
1924 52,775,237 44,104,413 5,654,819 83.6 1993 132, 978, 455 108,070,145 18,320,413 81.3 
1923 54,769,562 42,845,260 8,685,619 78.2 Lehigh Valley— 
Reading— 1924 76,374,805 60,967,968 11,391,549 79.8 
1924 8,040,116 6,361,234 1,262,917 79.1 1923 75,935,153 66,754,214 6,573,120 87.9 
1923 7,846,426 7,654,342 da 16,778 97.6 Michigan Central— 
Pocahontas Region: 1924 87,614,662 62,159,524 18,985,283 70.9 
Chesapeake & Ohio— 1923 94,798,042 67,639,532 19,388,175 71.4 
1924 9,084,640 7,078,950 1,554,147 77.9 New York Central Cineluding Boston & Alba ny)— 
1923 8,194,021 6,367,609 1,338,630 vi 1924 369,940,387 279,970,071 64,926,937 75.7 
Norfolk & Western— 1923 421,034,783 325,917,241 70,989,101 77.4 
1924 11,650,848 6,659,519 4,631,511 57.2 New York, Coawe & St. Louis— 
: 1993 8,074,152 5,310,818 2,377,969 65.8 1924 53,992,435 40,276,956 9,589,635 74.6 
Southern Region: 1923 57, 477,379 43,938,162 9,198,854 76.4 
Atlantic Coast Line— Pere Marquette— 
1924 8,016,418 5,347,873 1,874,404 66.7 1924 41,797,915 30,962,930 7,200,828 74.1 
1923 7,753,024 5,255,836 1,600,493 67.8 1923 &. 965,737 34,871,097 7,086,372 75.9 
Central of Georgia— Pittsburgh & Lake 
1924 2,364,807 1,795,135 381,979 76.0 1924 31, 421, 149° 25,590,148 8,146,221 81.4 
; 1923 2,049,258 1,732,969 241,605 84.5 1923 44, 666,690 30,677,899 15,574,595 68.7 
Illinois Central— Wabash— 
nee 13,056,131 9,773,678 2,066,900 74.9 1924 65,780,929 50,298,417 9,347,780 76.5 
923 12,511,701 9,742,694 2,036,206 77.9 1923 66,617,636 52,033,495 8,941,275 78.1 
Louisville & a Central Eastern rn mgm 
1924 12,195,055 9,005,061 2,568,667 73.8 Baltimore & Oh 
1923 11,242, 837 8,793,051 1,331,369 78.2 1924 224,318,795 172,752,633 38,084,324 77.0 
Seaboard Air Line— 1923 255,594,435 199,323,961 42,133,130 78.0 
1924 5,303,674 3,930,395 980,943 74.1 Central of New Jersey— 
1923 4,908,449 3,589,033 938,987 73.1 55,466,963 39,652,657 10,273,251 71.5 
Southern— 1923 57, 383, 653 48,550,288 4,583,236 84.6 
1924 12,630,624 8,315,655 3,404,750 65.8 Chicago & Eastern Illinois— 
1923 12° 432, 825 8,723,841 2,914,870 70.2 1924 26,068,788 22,453,256 1,467,259 86.1 
Yazoo & a iat Valiey— 1923 28, 405, 408 24,279,112 3,324,116 85.5 
1924 2,111,944 1,474,761 486,427 69.8 Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis— 
1923 1,931,991 1,375,770 405,061 71.2 1924 87,712,382 66,740,728 14,364,267 76.1 
Northwestern Region: 1923 94,941,444 72,114,741 16,691,901 76.0 
Chicago & North Western— Elgin, Joliet & Eastern— 
1924 11,398,167 8,928,561 1,255,406 78.3 1924 21,521,787 15,259,301 3,384,849 70.9 
1923 12° 433, 984 9,507,246 1,798,362 76.5 1923 27,539,298 18,483,534 5,409,365 67.1 
Chicago, — & St. Paul— Long Island— 
1924 12,961,619 9,665,887 2,261,198 74.6 1924 35,077,885 26,680,853 4,538,994 76.1 
1923 13,298,562 9,934,204 2,445,345 74.7 1923 34,085,420 25,737,089 4,001,966 75.5 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha— Pennsylvania— 
1924" 2,251,503 1,790,110 297,394 79.5 1924 645,299,176 517,450,673 79,103,112 80.2 
1923 2,326,496 i, 698,246 427,039 73.0 1923 721,397,408 590,518,030 83,546,667 81.9 
Great Northern— Reading— 
1924 8,768,221 6,091,034 1,707,433 69.5 1924 92,088,258 70,306,556 18,967,742 76.3 
1923 8, 415, 677 6, 016, esq ,661,586 71.5 1923 105,807,432 76,758,909 26,655,426 72.5 
Minneapolis, a ue & Sault Ste. Mar Pocahontas Region: 
,062 3, Sry 164 245,716 81.4 Chesapeake & Ohio— 
1933 3, 437, 082 2, 493, 597 702,545 72.5 1924 108,033,449 82,781,705 21,892,920 76.6 
Northern Pacific— 1923 101,975,798 78,889,781 19,135,359 77.4 
1924 8,245,990 5,566,528 2,475,714 67.5 Norfolk & Western— 
1923 * 868,511 5,322,270 2,051,289 67.6 1924 97,709,793 69,872,213 22,468,428 71.5 
Oregon- ——— R. & Navigation Co.— 1923 95,494,687 72,623,799 19,877,677 76.1 
1924 a 229,492 1,744,393 262,379 78.2 Southern Region: 
1923 2; 407,023 1,923,000 296,739 79.9 Atlantic Coast Line— 
Central Western Region: 1924 81,785,921 60,335,126 15,179,185 73.8 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 1923 80,882,311 59,868,429 15,496,609 74.0 
1924 16,474,539 11,375,540 3,635,698 69.0 Central of Georgia— 
: 1923 16,618,941 11,613,738 2,681,054 69.9 1924 27,173,841 21,071,051 4,556,434 77.5 
es Chicago & Alton— 1923 26,198,846 21,138,070 3,944,371 80.6 
) 1924 2,516,356 1,837,434 374,268 73.0 Illinois Central— 
5 1923 2,563,166 1,754,792 492,761 68.5 1924 151,711,549 117,844,732 23,761,649 ERS 
# Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 1923 — 626,982 132,429,231 22,906,244 80.0 
% 1924 13,651,421 10,074,523 2,291,318 73.8 Louisville & Nashv 
1923 13, 279, 205 9,622,748 2,784,503 72.5 1924 Ne35, 505,677 107,126,897 22,291,374 79.1 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 1923 136, 375, 673 109,865,090 20,673,143 80.6 
1924 10,401,442 7,585,274 1,975,793 72.9 Seaboard Air Line— 
1923 10, 344, 086 7,956,667 1,513,292 76.9 1924 53,384,173 41,387,634 9,013,514 77.5 
Denver & Rio sponte Western— 1923 52,249,110 40,342,259 7,957,963 77.2 
1924 2,731,894 2,929,284 d 415,712 107.2 Southern— 
1923 2, 727, 426 2,337,547 299,771 85.7 1924, | 142,486,514 102,674,674 30,442,720 72.1 
Oregon Short Line 1923 150, ~ 985 112,414,259 28,128,137 74.7 
1924 2,837,237 2,346,950 403,886 82.7 Yazoo & Mississippi Valle 
1923 2,992,282 2) 200, 369 425,117 73.5 22, 136, 6,583 16,180,189 4,340,425 73.1 
# Southern ——, (Pacific System m)— 11,651,252 8.070.728 72.7 1923 21, 136, 185 17,594,045 1,957,196 83.2 
. 1923 16,692,738 11,798,250 «2,568,691 70.7 «-« Nexthwestetn Resiow: 
Union Pacific— 1.48 P P 1924 149,454,584 120,536,645 16,784,051 = 80.7 
1924 8,171,467 5,433,61 131,368 66.5 1923 160, 425, 965 132,507,531 15,843,375 82.6 
1923 8,749,038 6,139,375 1,920,934 70.2 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
Southwestern Region: 1024 158,360,459 125,550,061 «18,972,106 «79.8 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio— 1923 169,628,338 134,999,228 20,167,713 79.6 
1924 2,066,392 1,593,111 288,620 77.1 
1923 4 27120,988 1, 843, 134 170,774 86.9 Chicago, St. Paul, ee x & Omaha— 
1924 ‘s. 120,11 189 1,795,475 1,131,939 57.5 Great North 1923 38 363, 334 23, 516,147 3,028,915 82.9 
rea orthern— 
stiesour-eant® renal -_ rer oe eto 1924 110,243,104 75,212,058 24,201,287 68.2 
1924 3,118,836 2,018,554 903,227 64.7 1923 120,077,772 86, 750,523 24,731,992 72.2 
1923 2,825,970 2,307,253 478,450 81.6 Minneapolis, St. Paul & gault t Ste. Marie— 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas— 1924 47, 945 ,360 36, 813, 855 6,776,158 76.8 
1924 2,425,574 1,646,913 456,185 67.9 North P = 49, "345,336 37,615,134 8,204,096 76.2 
orthern Pacific— 
Te ad apt er va atin hase 1924 95,292,404 70,433,064 19,961,077 73.9 
1924 11,205,761 8,865,863 1,439,549 79.1 1923 102,002,060 80,364,810 17,100,557 78.8 
923 9,575,383 8,080,116 866,398 83.9 Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co.— 
: St. Louis-San Francisco— 1924 28,775,558 22,631,706 2,956,635 78.6 
4 1924 7,663,934 5,421,026 1,815,227 70.7 1923 30,227,112 25,847,702 1,094,393 85.5 
1923 6,852,375 4,828,947 1,689,597 70.5 Central Western Region: 
Texas & Pacific— Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 
1924 3,312,261 2,242,676 794,154 67.7 1924 194,174,237 141,141,871 38,348,299 72.7 
1923 3,105,219 ,988,036 813,545 64.0 1923 203,311,792 145,687,273 40,815,194 TT 
The figures for 1924 and 1923 follow: Chicago & Alton— 
Total—Roads  }. ed— 1924 30,854,030 23,893,469 4,394,793 77.4 
1924 $5,049,539,608 $3,842,503,813 $844,140,630 76.1 Chicago a... gb3;088,193 25,389,228 5,319,568 75.6 
New England Fa 5,378,878,937  4,196,390,356 826,147,231 78.0 F 1924 162,674,878 119,958,734 28,742,112 73.7 
Boston & Maine— 1923 171, 270,661 134,290,379 25,365,567 78.4 
1924 78,697,297 63,912,556 8,972,022 81.2 Chicago, Rock Island &’ Pacific— 
1923 86, "193. "418 15, "254, 893 2 987.415 87.3 1924 124,187,093 96,564,492 16,191,390 77.8 
New York, New Haven "& Hartforda— ae 1923 124, 628, 438 100,272,892 14,121,464 80.5 
1924 127,213,698 97,480,323 19,787,279 76.6 Denver & Rio Grande Western— 
1923 133,940,586 107; 816,094 13,277,728 80.5 1924 33,011,558 28,591,457 2,785,083 86.6 
Great Lakes ——: 1923 34,587,497 30,030,670 3,231,815 86.8 
Delaware & Huds Oregon Short Line— 
1924". 44,954,449 36,622,426 7,431,880 81.5 1924 34,989,745 25,832,499 5,526,654 73.8 
1923 47,194,777 39,238,137 6,512,344 83.1 1923 38,782,096 28,454,465 6,034,182 73.4 
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Southern reat. (Pacific System 


192,447,645 ™) 335, 354,290 38,594,048 70.3 


1923 205, 901, 389 139, 118, 594 45,860,134 67.6 
Union Pacific— 

1924 110,886,386 73,201,926 27,552,006 66.0 

1923 117,479,916 79,094,064 28,844,300 67.3 


Southwestern Region: 
Galveston, =e & Son. ee 


26,354, 19,605,635 5,056,351 74.4 


1923 = 982, 300 20, 304, 948 2,281,547 84.7 * 

Gulf, Colorado A Santa Fe— 
1924 30, 125,126 21,822,626 6,241,010 72.4 

1923 ae "604, 399 19,946,023 3,963,151 Tid 
Missouri-Kansas-Texa 

19 34, 4,488, 364 23,356,467 8,912,952 67.7 

1923 34, 911, 504 26,745,160 7,553,554 76.6 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ‘of Texas— 

1924 22,820,981 16,375,567 3,674,546 71.8 

1923 21,076,414 16,883,159 1,256,035 80.1 
Missouri-Pacific— 

1924 123,647,723 98,466,365 15,817,584 79.6 

1923 114,607,948 ., 97,939,966 8,893,245 85.5 
St. Louis-San Francisco— 

1924 85,989,817 60,571,833 20,589,138 70.4 

1923 85,627,607 62,540,811 18,484,458 73.0 
Texas & Pacific— 

1924 33,784,580 25,242,324 5,801,611 74.7 

1923 32,592,489 24,981,658 5,237,535 76.7 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


The combined carlot movement of leading fruits and veg- 
etables showed little change the week ended February 21, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Shipments of southern products were 
generally increasing but output of apples, old cabbage, onions 
and potatoes decreased.” The total for the week was 13, 339 cars 
as compared with 13,541 cars the preceding week. The totals 
from the summary of carlot shipments follow: 

Total for week and season regularly subject to revision because 
of the receipt of late and corrected reports from the railroads. As- 


terisks (*) placed at commodity totals indicate that such changes 
have been made for one or more of the states in that group. 











Total Total 
Shipping districts Feb. Feb. Feb. This Sea- Last Sea- Total 
and approximate 15-21 8-14 17-23 son to son to Last 
shipping seasons 1925 1925 1924 Feb. 21 Feb. 23 Season 
aes for Ap- 
ple 
Weatern States 334 334 1,079 38,085 57,088 63,014 
Eastern States 582 639 536 54,339 66,609 75,100 
GME. ccees 916 973 1,615 *92,424 123,697 138,114 
Cauliflower: 
MEE waevowians 208 173 204 3,214 3,025 4,242 
Cabbage (Old 
Crop): 
| ae $90 570 252 *40,483 36,154 37,012 
Cabbage (N ew 
Crop): 
ea 450 341 549 *1,808 $2,697 *40,482 
Cig D> Crop): 
Gut cemen 107 83 119 17,362 16,600 17,106 
celery (New Crop): 
Rehunnewe 488 394 431 *2,165 $2,824 *17,362 
Pica 
Oo eae 968 884 737 *11,560 11,456 20,041 
Imports Cuba .... 7 1 0 — genes 9 jeeawe 
imports Porto Rico 0 1 0 Dee: «ikteee- o | Uegens 
Lemons: 
WEEE -ccrcecouaa 150 143 190 3,550 3,630 12,615 
Lettuce: 
: | ae 927 823 1,040 11,706 11,542 29,468 
Imports: 
CO 3 8 0 12 1 1 
aaine? — Fruits 
eee 140 128 se 2,101 oe 4,820 
Mixed D.: » samemeg 
haw wnewks 679 599 475 4,442 3,611 *28,729 
we 
te Islands : : “ 15 na ite 
ere 2 
BGTMMUGS 6c cece 19 0 ie 2 . _ 
ee 4 8 ee 
Onions: 
WE. cetwsecus 481 587 488 27,913 26,012 29,480 
Oranges: 
|) ree 1,651 1,652 2,182 *30,681 35,414 78,318 
Peppers: 
Sn Oe 17 6 8 262 463 2,424 
Imports 
 -tiwne xevesias 19 14 0 62 were eo5 
Oranges: 
Imports 
ME iach atkrorbvasase dee 0 0 0 17 oem eee 
Porto Rico ..... 0 0 0 254 ome wae 
Spinach: 
| 380 #288 232 *3,427 3,400 7,618 
Strawberries: 
Eee 68 64 68 403 373 *18,164 
String Beans: 
| eee 92 36 21 724 577 *4,986 
Imports: ; 
RY cacnnewokbs 2 0 0 2 ios wae 
Sweet Potatoes: 
_ aaa 212 *199 175 *13,344 13,526 14,533 
ee 233 166 318 
. eee 
Imports: tee 810 1,556 26,265 
ahama Islands. 0 1 0 178 
EOD: <ccecrcves 61 93 0 5a $2 1 go 
lest tala 4 4 0 113 44 63 
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Summary Potatoes: 
Leading Sec- 
tions, Late 








oo ae 4,748 5,350 4,624 124,140 134,159 193,550 
Other Sections, 
Late Crop. 78 70 52 17,888 14,044 15,124 
Early Crop 16 12 4 49,501 33,372 33,390 
... eae ,842 %5,432 4,680 *191,529 181, 575 242) 064 
Imports: 
eee 10 0 1 11 2 3 
Bahama Islands. 0 0 0 3 ni stare 
COMBGA vccecccce 0 0 0 35 27 33 
Bermuda ......-- 3 0 0 24 pene oa 
Grand Total All 
Commodities.18,339 *13,541 13,734 459,908 472,611 *716,599 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


Reports by telegraph to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association from 362 representative softwood sawmills 
distributed over all the great lumbering regions of the United 
States indicate that the lumber industry is in a stabilized con- 
dition as slightly below the normal plane. Allowing for a 
smaller number of reporting mills, the volume of business for 
the week ending February 21 was about the same ag for the 
preceding week. Making a similar allowance with respect to 
the corresponding week of 1924, the two weeks were very near 
to parity. 

The unfilled orders of 241 Southern Pine and West Coast 
mills at the end of last week amounted to 632,198,898 feet, as 
against 640,190,253 feet for 240 mills the previous week. ‘The 
123 identical Southern Pine mills in this group showed unfilled 
orders of 244,655,754 feet at the end of last week, and 240,- 
558,354 feet for the same number of mills the preceding week. 
For 118 West Coast mills the unfilled orders were 387,543,144 
feet, as against 399,631,899 feet for 117 mills a week earlier. 

Altogether the 362 comparably reporting mills had ship- 
ments 98 per cent and orders 93 per cent of actual production. 
For the Southern Pine mills these percentages were, respec- 
tively, 95 and 100; and for the West Coast mills 97 and 91. 

Of the comparably reporting mills, 336 (having a normal 
production for the week of 211,814,605 feet) reported production 
99 per cent of normal, shipments 96 per cent, and orders 93 per 
cent thereof. The following table compares the national lum- 
ber movement as reflected by the reporting mills of seven 
regional associations for the three weeks indicated: 


Prades 
Corresponding Wee 
Past Week Week, 1924 1925 Revised) 
EL. .scicldl enieadiaeetelsieeo memes 362 387 
SE ON 223,115,900 240,012,157 224, aa, 222 
BENED, vindctweccevsrespeses 217,680,804 233,278,281 217,985,208 
Orders (new business).........- 208,050,531 213,053,950 215,753,867 


The following revised figures compare the lumber muve- 


ment for the first eight weeks of 1925 with the same period 
of 1924: 


Production Shipments Orders 
BE. ctcastscnverepasinaceeee 1,711,222,431 1,722,043,840 1,646,585,856 
EL: vrdvineienamwnewonewmaes - 1,720,225,211 1,812,855,680 p a 876, 102,267 
2985 DGGWORRS occccececsccs ‘ 9,002,780 90,811,840 229,516,411 


The mills of the California White & Sugar Pine Association 
make weekly reports, but for a considerable period there were 
not comparable in respect to orders with those of other mills. 
Consequently, the former are not represented in any of the fore- 
going figures. Eleven of these mills reported a cut of 5,229,000 
feet, shipments 9,559,000 feet, and orders 9,895,000 feet. The 
reported cut represents 36 per cent of the total of the Cali- 
fornia Pine region. As compared with the preceding week, the 
cut increased almost 2,000,000 feet, shipments gained a little, 
and new business decreased over 3,000,000 feet. 





CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 

In the Commission’s monthly report on condition of rail- 
road equipment and related matters, required by Senate resolu- 
tion, it was shown that, out of 99, 423 freight cars inspected in 
January, 3,265, or 3.8 per cent, were defective, as compared 
with 102,676 cars inspected and 4,195, or 4,1 per cent, defective 
in January, 1924. 

Out of 2,137 passenger’ cars inspected in January, 24, or 1.1 
per cent, were found defective, as compared with 1,766 inspected 
and 21, or 1.2 per cent, found defective in January, 1924. 

Out of 6,298 locomotives inspected in January, 3,054, or 48 
per cent, were found defective and 354 were ordered ‘out of 
service. In January, 1924, out of 5,444 locomotives inspected, 


3,135, or 57 per cent, were found defective, and 767 were ordered 
out of service. 
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Transit Services and Privileges 


First of a Series of Twelve Articles on This Subject Written for The Traffic World by G. Lloyd 
Wilson, A. B., M. A., Instructor in Commerce and Transportation, University of Pennsylvania 


The flow of commodities from the sources of production to 
the trading and consuming markets throughout the United States 
is facilitated by the establishment, by the railroads connecting 
these areas, of arrangements that permit the stopping off of the 
goods at manufacturing and commercial centers so that further 
manufacturing or commercial processes may be applied to the 
raw or semi-finished materials to bring them nearer io their 
finished commercial state. Many commodities may be moved in 
this way as though, from a transportation point of view, there 
was a single uninterrupted movement from the original point 
of origin to final destination. The stopping of the goods en- 
route, the unloading of the cars, the further manufacturing of 
the materials, the reloading and reforwarding of the goods 
in other cars, are considered, in many cases, not as two distinct 
transportation movements, but as an interrupted through move- 
ment from originating point to final destination. The through 
rates that would ordinarily be charged for the through trans- 
portation from points of origin or rate breaking points to final 
destinations are charged and a fee or charge is added for the 
addition services incident to the stop-off in transit. 

The term, “transit,” has come to have a special significance 
in the transportation world. It conveys to technicians in 
transportation the idea, when used in connection with certain 
raw or semi-finished commodities, of discontinuous transporta- 
tion from source of supply to commercial markets via transit, 
commercial, or manufacturing points. Wheat igs shipped from 
the country elevators to the flour mills, where it is ground into 
flour and forwarded to the domestic consuming centers or to 
the ports for export; semi-finished iron and steel products are 
stopped-off enroute between the rolling mills and the markets 
to be fabricated; and lumber is stopped-off enroute to he 
dressed or creosoted. These commodities illustrate the transit 
principle and these cases are typical of the transit privileges 
granted, according to H. H. Bernstein, assistant nianager of 
the Central Inspection and Weighing Bureau, to more than 
300 commodities. 

Stop-off arrangements are usually provided for raw or semi- 
finished products that are not completed articles in the form 
in which they leave the transit point and that move at the 
same, or nearly the same commodity rates or class raiings 
before and after processing or fabrication. Transit privileges 
are generally applied only in case the routes from the points 
of origin to destination via the transit points are reasonably 
direct. Circuitous routes and routes involving back hauls may 
not be used, as a rule, but there are many instances of such 
routes to be found that have been established to meet the 
needs of certain competing industries or railroads and have 


been continued so long that they have taken the sanction cf 
tradition. 


Purposes of Transit Arrangements 


The broad purpose underlying the establishment of transit 
privileges is to give more free play to commercial and railroad 
competition by encouraging the long distance movement of 
bulk commodities that need further processing, so that they 
are in condition for the market. By the estabishing of transit 
arrangements at strategic points, the rail carriers have assisted 
the producers of raw and semi-finished commodities that are 
located in the interior of the country and at points removed 
from the great highways of transportation in competing with 
others located nearer the markets. To equalize or discount the 
rate handicap under which such interior producers would other- 
wise suffer, the railroads have established through rates from 
originating points to final destinations via transit points in 
place of combinations of locals on the transit points. Thus, 
a wheat grower in Wisconsin can ship his wheat to Chicago and 
have it milled and moved to New York at a through rate via Chi- 
cago, plus a moderate fee for the stop-off privilege. This through 
rate ig not prohibitively high as compared with the rates on 
grain and grain products from New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania fields via the eastern milling points. Producers and 
consumers are drawn closer together by the arrangement. Con- 
sumers are freed from dependence on nearby producers and pro- 
ducers from local consumers. Each group ig aided in buying or 
selling nationally rather than within much more restricted ter- 
ritories. In the same way the producers of iron and steel 
products, lumber, cotton, cottonseed oil, bullion, wool and live 
stock, agricultural implements, and a number of other products 
that are located, in some cases, on the byways of transportation 
and whose products need to be put in merchantable condition 
before they are ready for the market, are placed more nearly 
on an equality with one another in the terminal markets than 
they would be if transit privileges were not extended. The 


result is that competition between industries, producers, rail- 
roads, and commercial centers is fostered by the comparatively 
favorable transportation rates. 


Origin and Development of Transit Arrangements 


Although transit arrangements have been in existence for 
more than twenty-five years little in the way of official attempts 
to inquire into the arrangements of the various roads or to 
standardize them was made until 1908. In that year the Com- 
mission, in the course of an investigation, attempted to stop 
the pernicious practice of substitution of commodities that re- 
sulted in unjust discrimination, in many cases. Said the Com- 
mission in its decision in the case: 


A milling, storage, or cleaning in transit privilege is established 
on the theory that the commodity may be stopped enroute for the 
enjoyment of such privilege and the commodity or its product be 
forwarded under the application of the through rate from orginal 
Point of shipment. It is not expected that the identity of each carload 
of grain, lumber, salt, etc., can or will be preserved, but, in the opin- 
ion of the Commission, it is unlawful to substitute at the transit point, 
or forward under the transit rate tonnage or commodity that does not 
move into that point on that same rate. (*) 


On the next page of the same volume of the I. C. C. reports 
we find this statement.’ 


A milling, storage, or cleaning in transit privilege cannot be justi- 
fied on any other theory except that the identical commodity or its 
exact equivalent or its product is finally forwarded from the transit 
point under the application of the through rate from original point of 
shipment. It is, therefore, not permissible at the transit point to for- 
ward on the transit rate a commodity that did not move into the 
transit point on transit rate, or to substitute a commodity origi- 
nating in one territory for the same or like commodity moving into 
the transit point from another territory, or to make any substitu- 
tion that would impair the integrity of the through rate. 

It is not practicable to require that the identity of each carload 
of grain, lumber, salt, etc., be preserved, but, in the opinion of the 
Commission, it is not lawful to substitute, at the transit point, any 
commodity of a different kind from that which has moved into such 
transit point under a transit rate or rule. That is to say, oats or the 
products of oats may not be substituted for corn; corn or the prod- 
ucts of corn for wheat; nor wheat or the products of wheat for 
barley; nor may shingles be substituted for lumber, or lumber for 
shingles; nor may rock salt be substituted for fine salt, nor fine 
salt for rock salt. Likewise, oak lumber may not be substituted 
for maple, nor pine for either oak or maple; nor may hard wheat, 
soft wheat, or spring wheat be substituted, either for the other. 
These illustrations are given, not as covering the entire field or 
possible abuses, but as indicating the view the Commission will 
take of such abuses, if they arise. 

To the end that such abuses now existing at transit points may be 
eliminated, carriers will be expected to conform their transit rules 
and their billing to the suggestions of this rule. In the event of 
the failure of any carrier so to do, reductions of legal rates caused 
by transit abuses will be regarded as voluntary concessions from 
legal rates. 

Commission’s Attitude to Transit Privileges Since 1910 


This expression of the Commission’s views followed the 
Hepburn act of 1906, which made the departure from the legally 
published rate the sole test of rebating. It was the desire of the 
Commission to break up the violations of the spirit of the 
transit privilege that shaped its policy. 

The grain interests of the middle west were particularly 
hard hit by this decision of the I. C. C. Substitution of tonnage 
and commodities had been tolerated for years by the carriers 
and without interference by the Commission. Many industries 
were founded and developed on a liberal application of transit 
rules. The very lives of many of these businesses depended 
on transit privileges to give them rates that would enable 
them to be successful in competition with other industries. 
This was particularly true of the grain and grain products 
business throughout the west. The Commission was appealed 
to to investigate anew the whole question of transit privileges, 
especially those applied to grain and its products, and to estab- 
lish reasonable rules and regulations to be followed by the 
carriers throughout the country. 

Followed four years of hearings, conferences, and investiga- 
tions on the privilege. The Commission, after exhaustive study, 
came to the conclusion that the act to regulate commerce, as 
then amended, did not prohibit the publication of transit tariffs 
that specifically permitted substitutions of tonnage and com- 
modities. Such substitutions, however, could not be unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly preferential. In the 


decision in the transit case (26 I. C. C. 204, 210) the Commission 
said in part: (*) 


When rules and regulations have been established in tariff form 
clearly defining the purpose or purposes for and the terms under 
which transit privileges are granted, and providing also for the 


@) 181. C. C, 284, June 25, 1909. 
(7) 18 I. C. C. 285, June 29, 1909. 
(*) See also, 24 I. C. C., 344 
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effective policing of the operations under the arrangement, a ship- 
ment may be stopped in transit and the same shipment or a proper 
equivalent, less invisible loss in weight, as set forth in said rules and 
regulations, may be forwarded at the through rate provided for by 
tariff from the original point of shipment to final destination, plus the 
charge for the transit privilege, if any. 


The Commission, while permitting substitutions of a 
“proper equivalent” for commodities in this case, did not per-* 
mit the promiscuous substitution of commodities. The Com- 
mission said in this connection: 


This rule of substitution shall not be construed to authorize the 
publication of tariffs providing for the substitution of one com- 
modity for a commodity of a different kind. That is to say, oats, or 
the products of oats, for corn; corn, or the products of corn, for 
a wheat, or the products of wheat, for barley; or shingles for 
lumber. 


N 

In the decision of the Commission in the transit case, it 

announced its intention to abandon the practice pursued from 

1908 to 1913, of making orders, issuing conference rulings and 

expressing its views as to what would or would not under 

certain sets of conditions be considered violations of the law 
in connection with transit privileges. 


The carriers are charged with the duty of initiating their rates, 
regulations and practices under their own responsibilities and liabil- 
ities imposed upon them by the act, (the Act to Regulate Commerce 
as Amended), subject to the appropriate action on the part of the 
Commission or the courts, in the event that the rates, regulations or 
practices are found to be in violation of the law. (*) 


The Commission, in pursuance of this policy, canceled, 
February 1, 1913, conference rulings 181, of June 7, 1909, and 
203, of June 29, 1909, and rule 76 of the tariff circular. In place 
of these rules and its former decisions, the new views expressed 
in the transit case were substituted. 

In a much later case, the Columbia Malting Company vs. 
N.-Y. C. R. R. (53 I. C. C. 187), the Commission expressed the 
broad view that transit privileges are based on the theory 
that the transportation contract has not been completed until 
final destination is reached. The entire movement of the tran- 
sit goods from the point of origin to final destination through 
to transit point is the same in principle as though the ship- 
ment had moved through without transit. The service is an 
integral part of the rate quoted. 

The establishment and extension of transit privileges is a 
matter in which the shipper or user is not dependent entirely 
on the will of the carrier. The Commission can order and has 
ordered the establishment of transit privileges whenever such 
arrangements are reasonably justified by the conditions and 
needs of the industry and of the trade. 

General Regulations Governing Transit Privileges 

Shippers who wish to avail themselves of the advantages 
of transit privileges must, as a condition precedent to receiving 
the arrangement, agree to adhere to the rules and regulations 
of the carriers published in the tariffs governing the use of 
each transit privilege. These regulations, many of which will 
be discussed at greater length in connection with the specific 
privilege to which they apply, fall into a number of general 
classes. 

First, loss of weight or shrinkage. The manufacturing, 
conditioning, or fabricating processes performed on various raw 
and semi-finished products result inevitably in differences in 
the weights of the commodity in the form in which it arrives 
at the transit point and in its semi-finished form. Transit 
rules usually provide for this shrinkage in tonnage by pro- 
viding that invisible losses resulting from natural processes 
are to be allowed for without penalty to the shipper. Allow- 
ances vary considerably with the commodities to which they 
apply. In general, they are determined by the inherent nature 
of the commodity and the commercial usages of the trade. 

Second, only those persons or concerns that are definitely 
engaged in the trade as shippers, fabrication shop operators, 
elevator operators, millers, or lumber dressers are eligible to 
receive the arrangements. Casual consignees or others not 
recognized ag one in one or another of the definite branches 
of the trade do not have the privileges. 

Third, time limits on stop-off. The tariffs of the carriers 
established the time limits within which the cars may be re- 
ceived at the transit point, the contents treated, and the goods 
reshipped to their destinations. Six to twelve months are com- 
mon lengths of time allowed, though the Commission has held 
that eighteen months is not an unreasonable time for creo- 
soting lumber. (°) In general, the Commission has held that 
no transit privilege should extend beyond one year.(*) The 
length of time allowed is determined within these limits by 
the inherent nature of the commodity and the commercial 
needs in each case. 

Fourth, records. The user of each transit privilege holds 
himself bound to keep accurate and complete records of all 
commodities and tonnages handled under the arrangement. 


(*) 261. C. C., 204-210. 
(°) Conference Ruling 232 I. C. C. November 22, 1909. 
(*) Conference Ruling 204 I. C. C., June 29, 1909, 
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The books, accounts, and actual premises of the users are held 
open to inspection of the carriers granting the privileges. 
Fifth, reports. Periodical reports must be made by the 
users of the privilege based on the records referred to above. 
The forms of these reports are prescribed in the transit tariff. 
Usually, the reports must show the tonnages received and for- 
warded each period, the amount of shrinkage, and the amounts 


of transit material on hand at the beginning and end of each 
period. 


Sixth, billing. The actual paid freight bills governing the 
inbound movements of transit commodities must be surrendered 
to the agents of the carriers to offset the tonnage shipped 
from the transit points or otherwise disposed of. 

Seventh, payment of freight charges. The tariffs govern- 
ing transit arrangements often specifically provide that inbound 
freight bills must be paid within a specified time after the 
goods have reached the transit point or the privilege will be 
forfeited. 


Eighth, commodities to be eligible to receive transit privi- 
leges must be such that they receive the same ratings or nearly 
the same ratings in the form in which they are shipped to and 
from the transit points. Shippers or other users of the privi- 
lege must establish the nature of the goods beyond question 
if they are to receive the benefits of the privileges. 

Ninth, rates. In nearly all cases the through rate from 
origin to destination is charged and, in some instances, a transit 
fee is charged. The privilege is of advantage only if through 
rates are in effect. 


Tenth, substitution. Enough has been said previously about 
substitution. Suffice it to say, in this connection, that each 
user guarantees that the rules governing substitution published 
in each tariff will be adhered to. Each user must see that 


only such mixtures and substitutions as are legally permissible 
are made. 


RATES ON DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Hearing was held in I. and S. 2322, involving the suspended 
tariffs publishing rates on dairy products from southern points 
to eastern, C. F. A. and southern destinations, before Examiner 
Hunter at Chicago, February 20 and 21. 

J. G. Kerr, assistant to the vice-president in charge of traffic 
of the L. & N., testified as to the rates involved on his line. 
He said the suspended tariffs contained rates on the basis of 
rates now in effect from Nashville, Decatur, Ill., and Memphis, 
Tenn. The changes he divided into two parts, the first being 
those rates based on Nashville and Decatur, and the second, 
those based on Memphis. He said that, in reality, there were 
more reductions on the products than increases, particularly 
with respect to poultry and butter. The increases were made, 
he said, where the present rates were considred too low. He 
said the Commission, in the Memphis southwestern case, had 
indirectly approveed the -class rates from Memphis, Nashville 
and Decatur on all the products involved, except live poultry, 
and that it had specifically approved the rates on that com- 
or a rate of third class—in Docket 13379, reported in 87 

J. L. Sheppard, assistant general freight agent, Illinois Cen- 
tral, testified as to the origin points, from which dairy products 
moved on his line, indicating that they were fewer than on the 
other lines and that the volume of movement was not so large. 
He gave a history of the rates on dairy products, tending to show 
a few low commodity rates had been established to aid the 
industry, but that class rates had been more generally charged 
because of the volume of the movement. 

Waldo P. Johnson, for the Live Poultry Traffic Association, 
testified for the protestant, as to the kind of equipment in 
which poultry was moved and describing the poultry car. O. 
W. Sandberg, for the American Farm Bureau Federation, tes- 
tified with relation to the farmers’ dependency on the income 
from their poultry, butter, and egg sales. He said that, al- 
though not as large in many cases as the income from crops, 


the dairy products meant a steady income the year around to 
the farmer. 


W. F. Blanchfield, A. G. M., the Live Poultry and Dairy 
Shippers’ Traffic Association, entered the protestants’ view of 
the rate changes, offering statistics and exhibits of rate com- 
parisons, contending the changes resulted in unreasonable rates. 
He testified that loss and damage figures were low, taking the 
average over several years. He entered proposed rates amount- 
ing to approximately $1.15 a hundred from Memphis and Nash- 
ville on live poultry and $1.27% from Birmingham, to be used 
as the basis for further establishment of rates from other points. 

Alex Getz, representing himself as a dealer, and A. M. 
Cochran, for the Live Poultry and Egg Dealers’ Association, 
testified as to the effect of the proposed changes in the rates 
published in the tariffs now under suspension. They said that 


the farmer would be hurt by the rates and liable to losses of 
thousands of dollars. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from R: 


eporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





“Demurrage” Defined: 

(District Court, S. D., Florida.) ‘“Demurrage” is a claim 
for failure of consignee to accept delivery of goods.—Little vs. 
One Cargo of Lumber, in re W. J. Hoggson Corporation, 2 Fed. 
Rep. (2nd) 608. 

Consignee, Who Was Not at Fault for Delay 
Cargo, Held Not Liable for 
Caused by Delay: 

Consignee, who was, on arrival of cargo and at all times 
thereafter, ready, willing, and able to unload cargo, but was 
prevented from so doing by seller’s refusal, acquiesced in by 
owner of towboat which had towed lighters tending cargo, to 
permit consignee to unload until payment of invoice price, was 
not liable to owner of towboat for demurrage and damages 
caused by delay.—Ibid. 

Consignee, Whose Refusal of Delivery Caused Delay, Liable for 
Demurrage: 

Demurrage is allowed against consignee of cargo, where he, 
by his acts in refusing delivery, caused delay.—Ibid. 


in Unloading 
Demurrage and Damages 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Division B.) Where stock 
shipped from Kansas to Mississippi on a through bill of lading 
were injured in transit, the consignee, a resident of Mississippi 
may maintain an attachment suit under our statutes against 
the initial carrier and the railroads handling the shipments in 
this state —Illinois Cent. R. Co. et al. vs. Terry, 102 So. Rep. 391. 
Cars of Nonresident Carrier in Possession of Connecting Car- 

rier Doing Business Here Subject to Attachment in Action 

Against Initial Carrier: 

When the answer of the railroads doing business in this 
state admits having cars of the initial carrier in their posses- 
sion, but avers that these cars are engaged in interstate com- 
merce, these cars are subject to attachment. The attachment 
is not an interference with interstate commerce and not 
violative of the commerce clause of the Constitution: of the 
United States.—Ibid. 7 
Right Prescribed by Carmack Amendment to Interstate Com- 

merce Acts Enforceable in State Courts Under State Law: 

The Carmack Amendment to the federal interstate com- 
merce acts does not prescribe the sole remedy for its enforce- 
ment. The right thus prescribed by this act may be enforced 
in be state courts in accordance with the state’s statutory law. 
—Ibid. 

Negligence On Part of Delivering Carrier Presumed from Fail- 
ure to Deliver Part of Single Shipment of Live Stock: 
(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) Failure of delivering 

carrier to deliver part of single shipment of live stock was 

probative fact which raised presumption of negligence on part 

of such carrier.—Ingram vs. Davis, Agent, 125 S. E. Rep. 920. 

Duty of Passing on Credibility of Witnesses May Very Rarely 
Be Taken from Jury: 

The duty of passing upon the credibility of witnesses and 
the accuracy of their testimony may very rarely be taken from 
jury.—Ibid. 

Credibility of Testimony of Employees of Party Is for Jury: 

In action against delivering carrier for death of horse, in 
which testimony of defendant’s employees, if believed, con- 
clusively rebutted presumption of loss by defendant, the cred- 
ibility of such witnesses, the inherent probability of their 
statements, the extent to which the accuracy of such state- 
ments may have been affected by bias or interest of witnesses, 
etc., were considerations for the jury.—Ibid. 

Whether Loss of Horse Was Due to Negligence of Delivering 
Carrier Held for Jury: 

In action against delivering carrier for loss of horse, ques- 
tion of whether loss was due to negligence of defendants or to 
negligence of connecting carrier held for jury.—Ibid. 

Court Cannot Anticipate That Verdict Will Be Against Pre- 
ponderance of Evidence and Direct Verdict: 

Where there is nothing to warrant taking from jury ques- 
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tion of credibility of defendant’s witnesses, court cannot antici- 

pate that jury’s finding will not be in accord with what is 

reasonable, as tested by fair preponderance of the evidence, 
and direct verdict of defendant, but the remedy in such case 
lies in setting the verdict aside.—Ibid. 

Contract Requiring Shipper to Feed and Water Hogs En Route 
Relieves Carrier from Liability for Failure To Do So: 
(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Contract requir- 

ing shipper to feed and water hogs en route is binding on 

him, and relieves carrier from liability for damages resulting 
from failure to do so, if opportunity is given him to perform 

—_ duty.—Argenbright vs. St. Louis & S. F. Ry. Co., 267 S. W. 

ep. 74. 

Verdict for Plaintiff in Action for Damages from Delay in Ship- 
ment of Hogs Held Based Solely on Conjecture: 

Verdict for plaintiff, in action for damages caused by negli- 
gent delay in transporting hogs, which might have contracted 
disease which caused damage, as result of conditions other 
than delay, held based solely on conjecture.—Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
- Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Federal — Controls as to Freight Charges on Interstate Ship- 
ments: 

(Supreme Court of New Jersey.) The federal law is con- 
trolling as to liability for freight charges on interstate ship- 
ments.—Central R. Co. of New Jersey vs. National Asbestos 
Mfg. Co., 127 At. Rep. 184. 

Consignee, Accepting Interstate Shipment, Liable for Freight 
Charges: 

Under uniform bill of lading, consignee, by accepting an 
interstate shipment, becomes liable for lawful freight charges 
accrued thereon.—Ibid. 

Taking Up Bills of Lading and Reshipping to Consignor Held to 
Fix Consignee’s Liability for Freight Charges: 

Act of consignee of interstate shipment, in taking up bills 
of lading and reshipping to consignor, held to constitute re- 
ceipt of shipment, making original consignee liable for freight 
charges on first shipment regardless of whether its clerk had 
authority to sign receipt for original shipment.—Ibid. 
Transportation Act Inapplicable to Elimination of Grade Cross- 

ings Where Not Requiring an Issue of Securities: 

(Supreme Court of Missouri, Division No. 1.) Interstate 
Commerce Act, Sec. 20A (ag added by Transportation Act 
(U. S. Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1923, Sec. 8592a), preventing inter- 
state carriers from issuing securities or extending their lines 
without approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, held 
inapplicable in proceedings to compel railroad separation of 
grade crossing where it was not alleged nor did evidence show 
that expense thereof was so great as to require an issue of 
securities by railroads affected, or that their main lines would 
be required to be extended.—State ex rel, and to Use of Wabash 
Ry. Co. et al. vs. Public Service Commission et al., 267 S. W. 
Rep. 102. 

Transportation Act Held Not to Give Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Power to Separate Grade Crossing or Prohibit State 
Authorities from Doing So: 

Transportation Act (U. S. Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1923, Sec. 
10071% et seq.) does not expressly or by implication give Inter- 
state Commerce Commission power to eliminate grade crossings 
nor prohibit state authorities from so doing.—Ibid. 

Special Damage to Plaintiff Must Be Alleged in Suit for Charg- 
ing Rate in Violation of Interstate Commerce Act: 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) A suit against a 

carrier for damages for charging a higher rate on through 

shipments than the aggregate of rates to intermediate points, 
in violation of Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 4 (Comp. St. Sec. 

8566), cannot be maintained, without allegation of special dam- 

age to plaintiff—Patterson et al vs. Louisville & N. R. Co., et al., 

2 Fed Rep. (2nd) 592. 


DIVISION OF RATES WEST 


Western trunk lines put in further testimony this week 
with regard to the division of rates between them and the trans- 
continental carriers in the continued hearing on Docket 15234, 
in the matter of divisions between roads handling traffic to 
and from the Pacific coast, before Examiner Disque, at Chicago. 

J. A. Behrle, freight traffic manager, Chicago & Alton, tes- 
tified that his road handled transcontinental traffic from the 
Kansas City gateway east. He said some of it was handled east 
from St. Louis. He entered an exhibit to show the move- 
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ment of different commodities and the divisions accruing to 
the Alton. He cited examples of movement and division of 
rates, contending that the revenue obtained by the Alton was 
not large enough. One case he mentioned was a movement 
to Kansas City from the west coast, a haul of 1,962 miles, on 
which the carriers west earned 21.19 cents a car-mile, while, 
for the haul of 484 miles from Kansas City to Chicago, the 
Alton got 14.5 cents a car-mile and the carrier completing the 
haul to Battle Creek, Mich., got a car-mile revenue of 44.27 
cents. 

E. J. Schmidt, chief of tariff bureau, C. & E. I. said that, 
although division circulars published a figure of 12 per cent 
as proper to the C. & E. I. for its share of the haul from its 
East St. Louis and Thebes, Ill., connections, the road had never 
been able to collect that much. For instance, he said, on a 
car of automobiles from Chicago to East St. Louis, originating 

-at Lansing, Mich., the Alton got $33.02, whereas 12 per cent 
of the whole rate revenue would have been $56.33. 

W. F. Miller, assistant freight auditor of the C. M. & St. 
P., entered exhibits and testimony tending to show that the 
division accruing to his road was not proper. He cited a 
number of instances of the comparative lowness of the division. 
He cited an instance where the Milwaukee, on a movement 
from the southern part of the west coast, performed 20.6 per 
cent of the haul and got 14.37 per cent of the revenue. 

W. C. Maxwell, vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Wabash, entered testimony with regard to the divisions to his 
road on transcontinental traffic. He said that, on traffic taken 
from the Council Bluffs gateway, the Wabash, while performing 
19 per cent of the haul, got only 11 per cent of the rate reve- 
nue. He said the distance traveled by the Wabash from Coun- 
cil Bluffs was slightly greater than that from Minnesota Trans- 
fer to Chicago, yet, for the latter haul, a division of 15 per 
cent was allowed and, on the basis of that comparison, the 
division got by the Wabash seemed unjust. 

Representatives of railroads handling traffic from the Pa- 
cific coast through the southwestern gateways to the east en- 
tered testimony the latter part of this week. 

J. D. Watson, for the Cotton Belt Lines, J. R. Mills, for 
the Kansas City Southern, L. J. Sickle, for the Missouri Pa- 
cific, and F. C. Freiberg, for the Frisco, entered testimony sim- 
ply explaining how the traffic was handled over their lines via 
the southwest, and the divisions accruing to them, which were 
equal to a mileage pro-rate, or better. They all expressed 
themselves as having no pariicular complaint to make of the 
present divisions. 


J. J. Lane, for the K. C. M. & O., testified as to how the 
Orient handled the traffic and what division accrued to the 
road. He related something of the condition of the line, say- 
ing that it faced financial difficulties and was in need of a 
larger per cent of the rate revenue on transcontinental traffic 
than it was getting. 


It ig the intention of Examiner Disque to hear the rest 
of the Southwestern and western trunk lines’ testimony, which, 
it is expected, will take several more days, and then to adjourn 
the hearing until late in April. At the continued hearing the 
testimony of the transcontinental lines, or thost west of the 
Missouri River, will be heard. 


REFRIGERATOR CAR CONTROL 


The recommendation of the Federal Trade Commission 
(See Traffic World, Feb. 21) that the Big Five packing com- 
panies be divorced from their control of meat refrigerator 
cars through the formation of a single company, similar to the 
Pullman Company, entirely independent of the control of the 
packers, both in law and fact, to take over ownership, oper- 
ation and routing of the cars, making them available on equal 
terms to all meat packers and other food distributors, was made 
in a report submitted to the Senate in response to a Senate 
resolution asking about the packer consent decree. The report 
was summarized in the following statement issued by the 
Trade Commission: 


The large packing companies, it is stated, have a practical mon- 
opoly of all the meat refrigerator cars operated on all the railroads 
of the United States. The report also recommends that steps be taken 
either by the courts or by Congress finally to separate the Big Five 
packers from their ownership of stockyards through sale either to 
already existing agencies, such as the principal connecting railroads, 
or to separate companies, entirely independent both in law and fact. 
The Commission points out that, although five years have elapsed 
since the Big Five packers were ordered, under the Packer Consent 
Decree in 1920, to dispose of their stockyard holdings, they have 
disposed of only 22.7 per cent of the par value of such holdings. 
Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. are the principal packers still holding 
large interests in stockyard companies. In addition it is declared 
that stockyards and refrigerator cars are in fact adjuncts of transpor- 
tation and as such their operation should be subjected to regulation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Although the report shows that the independent packers have 
during the past six years increased their proportion of the total 
United States inspected slaughter over the old Big Five group; it is 
Pointed out that the merger of Armour & Co. and Morris & Co. has 
resulted in strengthening the dominant position of Armour and Swift 
who now constitute a Big Two among the packers. These two com- 
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panies, in 1924, slaughtered 47.7 per cent of the total inspected 
slaughter and 78.7 per cent of the total of the old Big Five group. 
Efforts to vacate the Packer Consent Decree, which are now 
being made in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia by 
two of the original respondents, Swift & Co., and Armour & Co., and 
also by the California Co-operative Canneries, interveners in the 
proceedings, gave rise to the Senate Resolution of December 8, 1924, 
directing that the Commission report concisely all information in its 
possession or readily securable concerning the history and present 
status of the Consent Decree and of the hearings, litigation and other 
action growing out of it, and concerning the respective effects that 
might be expected if the decree is enforced, is modified, or is annulled, 
together with its recommendations on the public policies involved. 


The Commission’s report reviews briefly the legal history of the 
Packer Consent Decree and the efforts which have been made to 
modify or vacate it since 1920. It outlines the circumstances leading 
up to the signing of the decree, including a reference to the Commis- 
sion’s own extensive report on the meat packing industry in 1919 and 
the monoply conditions disclosed therein. While this report was re- 
sponsible for the Sherman Law proceedings subsequently undertaken 
against the Big Five Packers, the Commission points out that it was 
not consulted in the drawing up of the terms of the Consent Decree 
which resulted from these proceedings, and that it has not in fact been 
in touch with the activities of the packers in recent years because the 
jurisdiction over these agencies was vested in the Department of 
Agriculture by the Packers and Stockyards Act which became effec- 
tive in August, 1921. 


The report summarizes briefly the divergent economic interests 
involved in the question of packer participation in so-called unrelated 
lines, particularly canned goods, fruits and general groceries. Al- 
though it was for the specific purpose of securing permission for the 
packers to resume distribution of these unrelated lines that the Cali- 
fornia Cooperative Canneries intervened in the present proceedings, 
the Commission makes no recommendation in this respect, declaring 
that the problems involved therein need a far more comprehensive 
study than was possible in its present brief examination. It points 
out. however, that, if the big packers are divorced from their con- 
trol of refrigerator cars and from the competitive advantages over 
wholesale grocers which arise from such control, the whole question 
of packer manufacture and sale of groceries and other unrelated lines 
becomes of less importance. The question would become, in such an 
event, largely one of the right of the Big Five to participate in any 
advantages of integration or combination, and would no longer involve 


the possible unfair advantages resulting from control of transportation 
facilities. 


The report discusses the allegation of the petitioners in the pres- 
ent court proceedings that packer competition is necessary in the 
wholesale grocery business in order to offset a growing tendency to 
monopoly conditions in grocery distribution. Examination of the rec- 
ords of legal proceedings of the Commission and of the Department 
of Justice against individual wholesale grocers and associations of 
wholesale grocers in recent years fails to substatiate this allegation 
of monopoly conditions, either actual or potential, the Commission 
reports. But there are indications, it declares, of active and some- 
times illegal efforts on the part of certain local and state wholesale 
grocer associations to confine the grocery trade to so-called regular 
and legitimate channels of distribution and to maintain by artificial 
restraint the pricing systems endorsed by such associations. 


In assenting to this report Commissioner Gaskill submits some 
additional: comments on the public policy involved in the consent 
decree. It appears that by the consent decree a policy of exclusion of 
the packers from nonrelated lines was adopted. Whether exclusion 
is the proper remedy as distinguished from regulation is a question 
of such import that it ought not to be determined by the consent of 
five packers acting under some duress. If exclusion from nonrelated 
lines is necessary to the public interest, the decree is an ineffectivé 
remedy because it does not apply to all packers nor to all nonrelated 
lines and is not permanent. On the other hand, if exclusion is not the 
proper remedy, the effect of the consent decree is to deprive the 
public of the benefits of the free competition of the packers with other 
agencies engaged in the manufacture and distribution of nonrelated 
lines. As a method of determining the public policy the consent 
decree is onen to auestion. As a medium for enforcing it, it is in- 
adequate. If its policy is wrong. it is an obstacle to free competition. 
The determination of public policy as to packer engagement belongs to 
Congress and should be legislatively determined. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


“The production of soft coal continued to plunge steadily 
downward in the second week of February and fell considerably 
below the 10,000,000-ton mark,” says the Geological Survey in 
its current weekly coal report which, in part, follows: 


The total output is estimated on the basis of railroad shipments 
at 9,745.000 net tons, a decrease of 1,165,000 net tons, or nearly 11 per 
cent. This was far less than the output in the corresponding week 
of 1924, appreciably below that in 1922 and 1923, and about 1,700,000 
tons more than that in 1921. 


Examination of the railroad reports indicate that the decline was 
general and each of the 7 major railroad regions showed a sharp 
decrease in loadings, the smallest of which occurred in the Allegheny 
and Southern districts. 

Preliminary telegraphic reports on the number of cars loaded daily 
show a loss of nearly 5,000 cars on the first two days of the week 
(Feb. 16-21), as compared with the corresponding days last week. 
A corresponding decrease during the remainder of the week would 
carry the total output down to about the 9,000,000-ton level. 

Like soft coal, the production of anthracite declinea in the week 
ended February 14, but not so sharply. The total output for the week 
is now estimated at 1.824.000 net tons, a decrease of 85,000 tons. In 
the corresponding week of 1924, the output was 1,900,000 tons. 

Cumulative production during the present coal year to date 
(April 1, 1924-Feb. 14, 1925), stands at 177,707,000 tons, as against 
80.208,000 tons in the corresponding period of the coal year 1923-24. 
Thus it is seen that with but six weeks remaining the present coal 
year stands approximately two and a half million tons behind. 


Tidewater business in bituminous coal at Hampton Roads declined 
sharply in the week ended February 14. The total auantity handled 
was 302,873 net tons, a decrease of 90,897 tons. or 23 per cent. The 
principal factor in the decline was a decrease of 65,574 tons. or 31 per 
cent in cargoes consigned to New England. Exports fell off appreci- 
ably and the total quantity dumped for the foreign account (cargo 


ae oe coal combined) was 21,846 tons less than in the preceding 
week, 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


EDUCATIONAL TRAFFIC SERVICE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

All the laws, rules, regulations, vetine. and rates governing 
the transportation of property are based on a fundamental prin- 
ciple of relationship—that of master and servant. The great 
shipping public, with its vast and various requirements, on the 
one hand, as the master, and the carriers—second largest busi- 
ness in the world—on the other, as the servant. Their common 
point of contact with comparatively few exceptions, is a truck 
driver representing the master and a freight-house receiving 
clerk representing the servant. 

The common order of things is here reversed in that the 
servant is fully informed as to his wares and is ready to de- 
liver the goods, but the master, or purchaser of transportation 
service, is almost wholly uninformed as to how to make out 
his order or to check the goods after he has been served. 

There is a distinct line of demarcation between these two 
large interests. The carriers are up to this line, but for them 
to go beyond it would be trespass. Their patrons are not up 
to the line—do not even recognize it—but, figuratively ex- 
pressed, they are away back in the woods peeping out from 
behind the trees at something, to them, mysterious. They must 
not be expected to go beyond their education. 

Promotive of their own future progress, in view of this 
situation, the carriers must send missionaries out after the 
patron and educate him, so he may know how properly to buy 
transportation, and that the burden of such knowledge really 
rests on him, and why it is proper, owing to the relationship, 
that the burden should rest on him. 

The logical avenue for this missionary work is through 
traffic men, fully equipped to do it, who have a vision of the 
results to be obtained—the enormous economic gain and saving 
—to go right into shipping and receiving rooms and analyze 
the shipping, prescribe proper packing methods, when necés- 
sary, explaining the reason for any changes that may be rec- 
ommended; then proceed to the bill of lading—the most impor- 
tant of all documents involved in the sale or purchase of trans- 
portation service, explain its various functions—order blank, 
receipt, legal contract—and its ability to determine, under cer- 
tain conditions, the passing of the title to property; that the 
freight classification is the catalogue to be used in determining 
the description to be used. 


When goods are properly packed, properly described in 
the bill of lading, and properly routed, they are half way to 
their destination, and loss, damage and overcharge claims will 
atuomaticaly reduce to a minimum. In this result the carriers 
would realize a large return on their missionary work. 

The person doing this work must necessarily work in close 
personal contact and co-operation with the local carrier offices, 
which would be of mutual benefit to both carrier and patron. 

Audit all freight bills neutrally, covering all points through 
which error might occur. If error is found, take proper reme- 


‘ dial action to avoid a repetition. 


From the work so far outlined, tabulations should be made 
of both incoming and outgoing shipments. Out of the tabula- 
tions would come valuable information suggestive of package 
and pool cars, routes, rate adjustments, and various forms of 
corrective work. 

When claims are necessary, assist in the preparation so 
as to make them easy of prompt and proper settlement. 

The tabulations mentioned would be a source of valuable 
information for freight claim prevention work. 

Patrons frequently desire information they will not seek 
at the local office, but they would appeal to the missionary. 
He could say and explain things to them that a man in the 
local office would not dare mention. Thus a clearing-house effect 
is produced. 

A fair distribution of tonnage would be worked out so car- 
riers would get that to which they would be entitled and on 
which they could make a profit, but at the same time only that 
to which they could render a very satisfactory service. Mis- 
routing would be avoided to both parties. 

Valuable articles for publication in The Traffic World and 
other magazines could be made up “out of the day’s work.” 

One effect of this work would, in a short time, be to keep 
many rate adjustment cases away from the Commission be- 
cause they could be settled through direct negotiation, thus 
conserving its valuable time for more important duties. The 





present prevailing practice of running to the Commission with 
every little difference is surely all wrong. 

Present and prospective legislation, both state and federal, 
is, and will be, designed to bring motor service on the public 
highways under the jurisdiction of state and interstate com- 
missions, which will add many complications to the tariffs. 
Lack of understanding of the tariffs on the part of the shippers 
and motor operators will cause many errors, complaints, over 
and under charges, and various instances of dissatisfaction. 
The missionary would be valuable to all concerned. 

The missionary could extend his service to several impor- 
tant points within a given territory. 

If traffic management service of the quality outlined were 
made available to the patron at the expense of the carriers, its 
value could soon be so self-evident that the patrons. would 
gladly finance it, but this value must first be proved to them. 
In other words, the carriers must put_on—a-free demonstration. 

Will C. Pike, 
raffiiCc Management herve. 

Muncie, Ind., Feb. 20, 1925. 


ECONOMY VS. WASTE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Transportation was always, and is yet, best described as 
the case of Carriers as Individuals vs. Carriers as a Whole. 
The rate problem was always, and is yet, best described as the 
case of Divisions, as such, vs. Rates, as such. So described 
we find that it is simply an instance of two names for one 
thing. The case of carriers as individuals is the case of divi- 
sions as such; the case of carriers as a whole is the case of 
rates, as such, divorced from the question of how they should 
divide as between individual carriers. 

Every carrier trying, as an individual, to get its share of 
carriers’ earnings as a whole, is contesting the field against 
all other carriers. Whenever the contest leads to a waste of 
transportation effort, it means that, in its assumed individual 
interest, the single carrier has betrayed the common interest 
of all carriers, which requires that there be no such waste 
as will limit the traffic’s ability to yield a maximum profit to 
producers of transportation. 


We may say that “competitive rate making” is a name 
for the practice of equalizing rates for services that are of 
unequal cost. It arose out of a necessity that each individual 
rail carrier receive its adequate share of carriers’ earnings 
as a whole. It rests on the tacit assumption that tis practice 
was and is the best way equitably to distribute such earnings 
as a whole to carriers as individuals. 

In Docket No. 13494 (southeastern class rate investigation) 
the carriers testified that the original rate method was a mile- 
age basis; also, that experience taught the necessity of making 
exceptions. The exceptions actually made were for the pur- 
pose of controlling traffic. Their effect was to determine what 
share of earnings as a whole would accrue to carriers as indi- 
viduals. This effect was the main object and is not to be 
confused with any incidental effects when we go to seek a 
fundamental reason for the system of competitive rates. 

The mere incidental character of other effects detracts 
nothing from their very importance. Thus, confining attention 
to what is vital, it was merely incidental to the main object 
that commercial enterprises, producers as well as distributors 
of goods (even including perhaps railroads themselves), were 
influenced by the competitive rate adjustments to make their 
investments and, often, chose their locations on account thereof. 
An assumption was that the value of such locations and invest- 
ments would not be jeopardized by a radical change in the 
theory of rates and policies underlying same. 

There we have the whole history of freight rates con- 
densed in two paragraphs. 

When critically reviewing the situation after the events, 
bearing in mind economy, one of the first things that comes to 
mind is the commonplace truth, understood by all and gener- 
ally admitted, which few or none would deny, that competition 
involves its element of waste. Stated in other words the same 
truth reads: To equalize competitive prices for services of 
unequal cost fosters waste and sacrifices economy. Applied 
directly to the transportation situation the apt expression of 
this same truth would be: To equalize competitive rates for 
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services of unequal cost fosters waste of transportation effort 
and sacrifices economy. 

Then, to avoid waste and achieve economy in the use of 
transportation as a whole, we would have to equalize rates for 
equal hauls. Here, in this conclusion, is taken into account 
the impossibility of ascertaining exact costs, the only practic- 
able alternative being to approximate the average of costs. ‘To 
rely on the average would lead us to a mileage basis. It takes 
into account also that value of service is a classification factor 
and, properly considered, not a rate making factor. It also 
considers the fact that a mileage method affords the most con- 
venient means of carrying out the spirit of Sections 2, 3 and 4 
of the Interstate commerce act. With this bare statement, 
and for brevity’s sake, I leave the conclusion for my reader 
to consider, and omit the mathematical and logical proofs with 
which I am fully prepared to demonstrate validity of the con- 
clusion itself. They were developed in some detail in my testi- 
mony, original brief, brief of exceptions to Commissioner Hast- 
man’s proposed report, and oral and written arguments submitted 
in connection with southeastern class rate investigation Docket 
No. 13494. 

So much for the mileage method, which must be relied 
on to achieve economy in the use of transportation as a whole, 
and to correct the fault of waste which criticism of the com- 
petitive rate method has revealed to us. 


But, to achieve economy in the use of transportation as a 
whole is not enough. Carriers exist as individuals, even though 
there is a legal requirement that rates be fixed with a view to 
earnings as a whole. ‘So we still confront the original neces- 
sity that each individual receive a proper share of earnings as 
a whole. To the extent that this necessary distribution of 
earnings has depended on the method of making competitive 
rates, we must find a substitute method or means to this 
same end whenever we change over from a competitive to a 
mileage rate system. The substitute must be in the form of a 
new division making policy (recognizing that the total of the 
divisions need not necessarily equal the total of the rate itself) 
affecting individual rates; or, a system of pooling, affecting 
earning in common; or, a combination of these two. 


There is nothing strange about the idea of pooling. Nor 
do carriers themselves have a sincere doubt that I am right 
to urge it as a means toward economy. The Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, and Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navi- 
gation Company, now in active competition, have applied to 
the Commission for authority to establish a joint (common 
might be a better word considering the technical significance 
of “joint”) passenger service between Seattle, Tacoma, and 
Portland, and to divide the earnings in accordance with provi- 
sions of the fifth section. Their thought is to improve the 
service rendered while reducing, to themselves, the cost of 
rendering it. The case, Docket No. 16530, was to have been 
heard in Portland January 15th. I know nothing of what 
occurred but would be willing to wager that the community 
committed the folly of opposing the carriers’ fundamental idea. 
However, that is a good case to illustrate a situation where, 
being compelled by highway competition to reduce their own 
costs in order to remain in the business, the carriers were able 
to hit on no better method of effecting such reduction in costs 
than that which involves the identical principle for which 
I contend. 


Nor does it completely solve our problem to show how the 
individual carrier can be provided for in the absence of com- 
petitive rates. There remains also that important incidental 
effect of competitive rates, viz: The locations selected and 
investments made by those enterprises which were influenced 
by the rates. Here the answer is to follow the slow and gradual 
processes of an intelligently planned and prearranged evolution 
(distinguished from rate evolution in its ordinary directionless 
character), avoiding the sudden or violent disruption of revo- 
lutionary changes, when we decide to change over from the 
competitive to the mileage rate system. All would be forwarned 
and, to that extent, forearmed. All would have time and oppor- 
tunity to adjust themselves to the changing rate structure. 


An important thought here (perhaps, the most important 
thought) is that what the individual enterprise might lose in 
relative terms of the rate adjustment will be made up to it 
in absolute terms of a growing market, due largely to our 
rapidly increasing population; due partly also to the greater 
per capita purchasing power to result if and when we econ- 
omize in our use of transportation effort. The thought about 
increasing population agrees closely with our after the war 
experience, when quite radical changes in rate relationships 
were made without any of the calamitous consequences so 
liberally forecasted. Growth of individual enterprises might 
be temporarily stunted in some cases, but their existence will 
not be threatened, nor will great losses be imposed on them. 
The outline of a planned and prearranged evolution as I have 
in mind was given to the Commission in my written argument, 
Docket 13494. 

I regard-it as certain as that night follows day that the 
competitive rate system is doomed from the single viewpoint 
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that to make equal rates for equal hauls is to discriminate 
justly, avoiding the unjust discrimination prohibited by the 
law and declared to be unlawful. In saying this I am not 
unmindful of the fact that our courts have interpreted Section 
2 of the interstate commerce act in such a way that, as a prac- 
tical working proposition, unjust discrimination does not exist 
and cannot exist where even the slightest difference of circum- 
stance between the two cases can be proved. In other words, 
for all practical purposes, the law in this regard has been 
completely nullified. 

Aside from the question of, economizing in the use of trans- 
portation effort, which I hold to be fundamental, it has been 
the trend of all legislation, fundamentally considered, and the 
steady and unfailing trend of regulation under the statutes, 
that we should have a mileage basis of rates. 

In public regulation, because the rate making power desires 
to avoid unjust discrimination by discriminating more exactly 
and with a great degree of perfection, the tendency has been 
toward closer adherence to the distant principle. Closer adher- 
ence to the distance principle means a more impartial appiica- 
tion of it which, in turn, suggests fewer exceptions. 

The distance standard measures the quantity (in terms 
of miles) but not the quality of service rendered. It is an 
expedient substitute for a standard, not yet devised, exactly 
measuring both the quantity and quality of service. In other 
words, it is a workable substitute (within the limits of our 
ability to discriminate in practice) for an unworkable ideal 
(beyond the limits of our ability to discriminate in praciice) 
according to which every likeness and difference would be noted 
and weighed in reaching as to what a rate should be. 


In addition to its availability as a practicable means of 
making effective that discrimination without which there could 
be no plurality of rates, the distance principle of discriminating 
has the advantage that it makes almost a universal appeal to 
that sense of justice and fairness by which individual men 
distinguish between what is just and fair and what is unjust 
and unfair. That this is true is shown by the fact, as stated 
by Commissioner Eastman in his proposed report (Docket 
No. 13494), “that this principle, usually, if not in every case 
furnishes the basis in testing reasonableness of rates, for both 
carriers and shippers resort to comparisons with other rates 
for similar distances under similar transportation conditions. 
Even in the case of group rates such comparisong ordinarily 
provide the test, average distance being used. In this proceed- 
ing the evidence offered by carriers in justification of their 
proposed rates has consisted chiefly of such comparisons, and 
the same may be said of evidence offered by shippers, including 
those who oppose distance rates.” The last italics are my 
own. If the opponent of distant rates knows that it is just 
to base comparisons on this factor it must be that the rest of us 
don’t have to be convinced. 

The Commission itself, when driven to the wall (and, un- 
fortunately, that does not often occur), finds no other ultimate 
or stable solution than the mileage basis to satisfy the require- 
ments, broadly considered, of Sections 2, 3 and 4 of the inter- 
state commerce act. The Commission has admitted as much 
in very important cases. 

In Western Cement Rates, 48 I. C. C. 201, 234, the admis- 
sion was more in the effect than in the language. But an 
admission in words is not lacking. In Minneapolis Traffic 
Asso. vs. C. M. & S. P. Ry. Co., 46 I. C. C. 685, 695, it was said: 


This proceeding is additional evidence “that there has never been 
an adjustment that was satisfactory to the rival markets.” Per- 
haps only a uniform mileage scale would preclude claims of relative 
maladjustment, and, while no market desires this system to be 
here applied or applied generally, eventual resort to this basis may 
possibly be the only outcome of the reiterated complaint over a 
complex situation which we have repeatedly tried to adjust. 


And there it is, I think, that the Commission made two 
things clear. First, that nothing short of reiterated or mul- 
tiplied complaints, overtaxing its capacity to deal with them by 
the old favored method of expedients, can be depended on to 
make the Commission adopt the only solution that solves its 
difficulties. Second, if driven to the wall, the Commission sees 
no avenue of escape for itself other than mileage rates. Un- 
doubtedly the job that the Commission igs called on to do will 
last longer if no solution be adopted. 

However, being conservative, the Commission must be 
driven; but, having common sense, it will drink when it must. 

In conclusion I call attention to the fact that, when 
the Commision exercises its power to enforce a strict mileage 
basis, it must also, at the same time, exercise all of its powers 
over the divisions of the rates or earnings. The two things 
go hand in hand. A mileage basis, strictly enforced, takes 
away what is vital in the carriers’ rate initiative; and when 
that is taken away the Commission must go further and take 
away also the carriers’ initiative in the matter of divisions. 
I mention this to avoid its “discovery” by someone who might 
believe I did not think of it. 

G. L. Tillery, Traffic Manager, 
Cherry River Boom and Lumber Company. 
Phila., Pa., Feb. 17, 1925. 
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CROW’S NEST RATES DECISION 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


The Supreme Court has decided that the Crow’s Nest rates 
are binding on the Board of Railway Commissioners and 
on the commodities specified in the act cannot be exceeded. 
The application of the rates is confined to traffic between 
points that were on the Canadian Pacific in 1897 when the 
agreement was made. 


CANADIAN CAR LOADING 


Car loadings the week ended February 14 aggregated 53,836 
cars, as against 53,015 the previous week, and 53,040 for the 
corresponding week in 1924. Grain loading was lighter than 
last year, but coal loadings were heavier. Other forest prod- 
ucts showed an increase of 503 cars, merchandise of 1,259 cars, 
while miscellaneous freight declined 1,156 cars. 


CARS OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED ON CANADIAN 
RAILROADS 


EASTERN CANADA 
r-—For the Week Ended—— 


































































Feb. 7 = . 2 7 a 
Commodity 192 
Grain and Grain Products 2,141 2,061 2,448 
Live Stock 966 1,081 1,068 
COR ccs eoatie 3,973 3,886 1,171 
CGRG ccccceccee 32 260 319 
Lumber ....-.. 2,268 2,122 2,441 
Pulpwood ...... Darceiwniewwieleaieer nines er 4,127 3,892 
Pulp and Pape? .occcccccccccccsees aiveqwwces: Cee 2,030 2,164 
Other Forest Products.......cccccssecs «oe “apeee 1,909 1,731 
Pe Seer parece ‘ 614 61 648 
Merchanniee. Es. C. Lrcccscvcivccescees ccoce Sane 10,362 10,013 
Miscellaneous .......... aieiaereleieine<iereelesiniera - Gen 7,6 9,657 
Total Cars Loaded....... ae cceney, Sees 36,092 35,552 
Total Cars Received from Connections 35,485 32,798 35,173 
WESTERN CANADA 
Grain and Grain Products............00. . 4,832 4,538 6,435 
TIN | ROI 5 ce o:414 o10 0's (o:o.c soratia uses dncratesstacacecgverar ave - 1,013 1,079 931 
oS ee Grwlarereierereieretwrerare tose ® <Gwigiainwwaeeeve 1,750 2,482 2,054 
ern Diataiereiemavere. ween eenieereiee ears 48 22 49 
Lumber ..... eal areiwieissecsie eee diereismarats ‘ 855 666 866 
Pulpwood ...... Hidvielgcaeieetpdasiemew ween a 383 460 510 
Pulp and Paper........ce. wiatelwerelelalerave\cia-or = 245 232 266 
Other Forest. Products.s «.....066.0:0.000000000 1,856 1,932 1,445 
ae Niataeaiaia wait ERS Ee Oe 408 50 324 
i a ee eee ee 3,492 3,185 3,096 
PEINCOHEMNGOGES ccccss secesves wien leke Gores ooo ane 1,821 1,512 
Total Cars Loaéed....... Siareranels eeinenee. neeee 16,923 17,488 
Total Cars Received from Connections 2,490 2,421 2,795 
TOTAL FOR CANADA 
SE Sehaigrevereure . 6,973 6,599 8,883 
oo mao oe a el ieee - oo 2,160 1,999 
Coal cee yateaeweee a aicnlalo mies ceeerereis aocccece Onna 6,368 225 
SEARED SR Sense err iota eel 37 282 368 
Lumber ...-cccccces Ucwenilowwnwete enmamae - 3,123 2,788 3,307 
Pulpwood ...... SE ere Renee wee ae 4,587 4,402 
Pulp and Paper.......ccccccccecscccccccces ooes TT = 
CN ER » x 
py thecronca cteoets ama l SO 1082 1a '9t2 
Merchandise, L. C. Lu...eeeeeeeeeeeeeees - 14, : d 
Miscellaneous alien beeoeere apricivacaiwsiessines 10,013 9,456 11,169 
Total Cars Loaded......sessesceeeseee 53,836 (53,01 53,040 
Total Cars Received from Connections 37,975 35,219 37,968 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS TO DATE 
1925 1924 
Grain and Grain Products............+.+- - 43,881 58,714 
Live Stock. .cccccccccccccccccsccccccccccs ° 16,338 14,102 
_ ee err ee —— 42,979 31,500 
en Me sUCECeusendeReessawes 2,169 ,880 
DED n cwccidenbelossee Heer ernss onebeee owes 18,673 18,755 
Ec creGali dao caren ateeeduinivesiciewe paews 27,560 23,058 
Pulp and Paper......... PO 14,284 14,704 
Other Forest Products... 21,266 19,321 
OO occcaseescis auraidicialoeralos 7,775 06 
Merchandise, L. C. L 92,099 83,710 
Miscellaneous .......... 65,028 68,076 
Total Cars Loaded...........ssecseees 352,052 339,889 
Total Cars Received from Connections 227,539 223,818 


CANADA A RAILROAD BUILDER 


The annual report on railway statistics and returns sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons on Canadian National Railway 
construction, shows Canada to be still the most important rail- 
way builder in the world. The returns are to the end of 1923 
and show that, at that date, there were under construction 
2,273 miles of road. Adding to this the 548 miles under con- 
tract for the Canadian National and a considerable portion for 
the Canadian Pacific, there are about 2,800 miles under con- 
struction. 

So far as new construction is concerned, Canada is far in 
the lead. In the United States, the actual single track mileage 
is several thousand miles less than it was six years ago. In 
the decade from 1914 to 1924 Canada increased its railway 
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mileage by one-third, or from 30,795 miles to 40,100 miles. This 
was due chiefly to the fact that, at the outbreak of war, the 
Canadian Northern program was under way and it was con- 
sidered necessary to carry it through. Canada now has one 
mile of single track railway to every 220 inhabitants. 

There are no indications that railway building is likely to 
slow up. There is still a constant demand for branch lines 
from various parts of the country, particularly the west, and 
Many must be built within the next few years. The Canadian 
National or the Canadian Pacific separately or jointly will 
shortly undertake a program of construction in the Peace River 
country, and other lines are under consideration in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

In the calendar year 1924 the expenditure on branch lines 
in Canada wag $1,650,751, and the estimated expenditure this 
year is $8,766,585. The program of the Canadian Nationa] in- 
volves construction of 548 miles at an authorized expenditure 
of $15,186,000. A report of the Department of Railways, just 
tabled in Parliament, gives details of work done on branch lines 
for the year. A total of 91.5 miles of tracks were laid, 38.5 
miles were ballasted, a proportionate amount of grading was 
carried out, and 72.6 miles were added to the telegraph system. 

With regard to the proposed branch line into the Rouyn 
mining district in Quebec, Sir Henry Thornton made a general 
statement regarding the policy on such enterprises as follows: 

In order that the public may be acquainted with the policy of 
the Canadian National Railways, it may bé said that the field in 
question possesses important traffic possibilities and such opportuni- 
ties for development that it cannot and will not be ignored by the 
Canadian National. This company will take such steps as are neces- 
sary to develop the territory and protect its interests. The man- 
agement of the National Railways has no obsession for unprofitable 
construction, but it has a very distinct obsession for the protection of 


its traffic and the development of the communities which it may 
legitimately expect to serve. 


THORNTON ON FREIGHT RATES 


Addressing a gathering in Montreal, Sir Henry Thornton 
said that east and west might‘ hold opposing views on the 
Crow’s Nest agreement and on freight rates generally, but that 
it was time for’all Canadians to realize that lower freight rates 
would mean higher taxes. Said he: 


There are different schools of thought as to freight rates. There 
is, in the west, a feeling that the Crow’s Nest agreement, as it is, 
should be retained in its entirety. That feeling may not be quite 
so strong in the east. I have no quarrel with the Crow’s Nest agree- 
ment or with those who advocate its maintenance, but I do want to 
make this one point clear—that we cannot, in Canada, continually 
reduce freight rates or passenger fares and simultaneously and con- 
tinuously increase the net earnings. There is no way two and two 
can be made to equal five. The more you reduce the gross income 
of the railroads, automatically the more you must reduce the net earn- 
ings, unless, of course, there is an extraordinary increase in the vol- 
ume of business, which I do not see on the horizon. 

I believe that, left to itself, the growth of our gross earnings 
will he gradual, steady, and sure, but I do not think that we are 
going to have any enormous increase in gross earnings in Canada. 
The fross income of our two principal railroads will increase in pro- 
portion with the prosperity of the country—-chat is with immigration 
and population—and there is no wizard who, by a wave of a magic 
wand, can sudden'ty increase net earnings of those railroads while 
freights and fares are lowered. The Canadain National Railways be- 
long te the people of Canada., It is for them to say whether they 
want their freight hauled for nothing or for suzh rates as they May 
choose to impose through their properly accredited representatives. 
That is for you to say. It is my business to tell you what will hap- 
pen if certain things should occur. You can have lower rates and 
pay more taxes, or vice versa, 


He added that, despite what might be said from time to 
time, politics played no part in the administration of the Cana- 
dian National. The government had never hampered him. and 
the leaders of the three political parties all wanted the road 
kept out of politics. He confessed to optimism for the future 
of the railroads. All the Dominion needed was population in 
order to enter on a period of prosperity that would rival that 
seen in the United States in the last fifty years, he said. 


CANADIAN TRAFFIC REPORT 


Following is the traffic report of the railways of Canada 
for November, 1924: 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY TOTAL FREIGHT LOADED AND 
RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 





Nov., 1924 Nov., 1923 Oct., 1924 
Provinces Tons Tons Tons 
Prince Edward Island......... ee 24,454 19,999 15,250 
Nova Scotia .... 571,016 630,066 
New Brunswick 210,190 237,660 
MEE os og ceo esaee ts 64 <6eseee< 1,193,33 1,464,726 1,483,911 
Ontario ..... ie SGieeeeaaeaewws 3,780,279 4,081,848 4,740,976 
ED, Pic ctiicintcee<ccevivoasweses 09,677 578,889 888,381 
III o.5e ssd.civronewelsicig-ew-s 1,084,326 1,664,709 1,151,763 
a iota aloe AS vos 00s 0 eees 1,128,039 1,422,820 1,041,038 
pS err 52,121 417,439 438, 
Fae 4 a ORI, <5 5506080 9,067,411 10,431,636 10,627,469 
ucts 
ee cccce 9,000,700 4,164,334 4,055,408 
PEE. 8 o6-00 00% bGhSs eee seosesees 304,271 331,482 326,509 
eee see piptoleiign aos 2,831,459 3,054,823 3,227,570 
REELED ELA LOTS 890,578 1,015,605 1,053,636 
Manufacture and Miscellaneous. 1,735,348 1,865,392 1,964,346 
A eee 9,067,411 10,431,636 10,627,469 
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REVENUE FREIGHT CARRIED BY CANADIAN RAILWAYS DURING THE MONTH OF NOV., 1924 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 




















Originated 
Received -——Total Freight Originated, Terminated ——, 
Loaded from Foreign Cumulative Total Unloaded Deliv- 
at Sta- Connections Destined to Increase at Sta- ered to 
tions in Canadian Foreign For To Over 1923 tions in Foreign 
Canada Points Points Month Date (* Decrease) Canada Connections 
Commodities Ton Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons ons Tons 
cbs come pepnebenee . 1,845,382 1,353 9,812 1,856,547 10,678,453 *1,256,514 1,680,592 347,190 
ee eee 31,69 5,201 10,408 47,3 622,178 175,429 11,76 38,187 
BE a ecs va wkaioanncabauened 209,654 4,536 33,148 247,338 2,382,504 422/962 211,882 46,146 
NE a Php av ieaba diasunwaaee 194,319 173 6,586 201,078 937,527 324,785 194,081 22) 205 
ge a wx cope 97,853 41 2,815 100,709 656,835 374,90 78,524 37,288 
SE cbhindnavatercknceresakeness 88,278 81 70 88,429 191,962 59,401 76,640 2,792 
I ns cccncecsuyenres 7,387 245 1,237 8,869 129/492 *12,323 8,644 3'801 
OS De errr 154,637 1,926 35,082 191,645 2,319,083 59,072 90,582 117,368 
Other Mill Products........-.++- 107,746 4,963 39,791 152,500 1,582,396 230,592 81,098 71,430 
Hay and Straw.......s.eeees 67,238 725 6,905 74,868 860,435 10 53,241 22,500 
COLTON cccccccceccccce Jee 710 8,259 10,326 19,304 89,508 *34,454 8,509 10,138 
Apples (fresh)........ 48,971 2,945 9,731 61,647 278,687 *30,215 33,379 32,065 
Other Fruit (fresh) ,679 13,778 30,355 47,812 476,716 126,501 15,037 30,397 
POtATOSS $c ccccccccccccccccccescce 63,634 ,827 10,967 78,428 466,725 6,715 50,191 38,388 
Other Fresh Vegetables......... 25,225 1,431 7,150 33,806 236,734 47,942 14,812 21,909 
Other Agricultural Products.... 55,138 15,943 24,388 95,469 574,360 66,081 49,011 55,683 
NN ki cu canbe 3,001,557 65,427 238,771 3,305,755 22,483,595 312,132 2,657,990 897,487 
ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
NE rey ena a 8,134 2 ‘ po Rs)! eee ai ape 244 
Coe nee enOee eee 93,851 ’ , ’ , ’ 10,021 
(dp atearananetagaenit "281 33 1,935 11,249 58,656 ‘81 13,765 2'178 
st nehas caaeamnbetneliiny 37,787 125 3,666 41,578 343,374 75,317 37,484 4-181 
Dressed Meats (fresh).......... 204 2,265 39,999 50,468 562,776 *36,615 12,420 42/793 
Dressed Meats (cured or salted) 6,749 5,973 5,369 18,091 271,133 46,546 1,427 14,048 
Other Packing House Products. 5,981 3,887 12,375 22,243 315,907 *2,685 4,842 16,404 
Poultry 2,330 canta §,311 7,641 »T47 *6,716 2,167 5,665 
BN sede aacvaseuesotecesie i 35 ss wane te os pee an soar 6,023 
Butter and Cheese : * , ’ , 161 8,846 
~ sgt co ew capa 1,171 607 1,648 3,426 54,319 4,499 658 2,556 
Hides and Leather 5,937 2,320 5,031 13,288 147,956 *17,190 4,841 8,421 
Other Animal Products 3,751 2,044 3,940 9,735 3,473 5 3,461 5,089 
EE enc ahasenrnsecawsesion 190,392 18,099 95,780 304,271 3,147,667 67,706 177,570 126,399 
MINE PRODUCTS 
iiameeds 39,524 300,995 102,825 443,344 5,094,924 *1,766,231 304,141 107,80: 
ne allie 995,219 470,132 11,106 1,476,457 13/040,163 *3' 678,086 1,384,886 Bases 
WUEETHIGGA. .ccacccsesees sores 69,220 arin 36 69,256 322,616 43,636 57,767 170 
Lignite Coal.....--+++errrerr0" 19°813 60.336 743 80,892 658,069 #302,103 69,803 3,142 
fron, OF68. cae iectag 181,208 87704 3, 404 193311088889 "495,386 2986 is 
teres 7 RAS AAAS Sot TA : : ; ’ 056, ’ 152,280 21,307 
+ cena Be ge Matte. ..cccee 8,813 wears 2,894 11,7 ,3d1 31,13 4,257 4,902 
Clay, Gravel, Sand, Stone (crsh.) 348,345 24,621 30,143 403,109 4,411,202 276,048 341,380 57,526 
ay, Gravel. Son or Block Stone 12,724 98 18,946 3,650 344,936 *496,188 20,078 18,220 
Tocde Wetrelewit....ccsesoeee OL G4 39,501 a 40,665 529,693 252/957 40°853 — 
DEEEMEEES cccevecessoconsevecees 024 1,315 1,612 8,951 142,412 13 8,313 1-612 
Salt ceimnaneennneses ewe 11,986 8,176 6,634 26,796 289,873 #35,907 19,208 7,117 
Other Mine Products........+++: 37,341 1,383 3,068 41,792 427,200 10,557 16,940 19/003 
Total ..ccccccccccccccccceces 1,731,662 918,224 181,573 2,831,459 27,578,900 *5,986,158 2,421,549 273,858 
\ nS r 
FOREST PRODUCTS ~F7 
ordwood... 175,784 624 2,901 179,309 2,658,944 *64,000 170,15 
ee ee erro 5842 155 51 6,048 190,422 #13045 eine — 
Pulpwood ......ssescceeescees ee: 160,887 42 732 161,661 3,770,819 120,748 71,790 gira 
Tin Box Shooks- - 
ee. Sing ~~ pornaet 417,563 20,308 60,708 498,574 5,725,292 *807,804 249,172 248,689 
Other Forest Products.......+++ 34,937 3 6,187 44,986 472,508 120,258 20,093 14,670 
SEE icindericwssnsedecerens 795,013 24,986 70,579 890,578 12,817,985 *884,359 517,392 368,303 
MANUFACTURES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
and its prods. 80,097 54,143 15,464 149,704 1,552,981 91,269 
ne io hc mee rn 
Tron, pig and bloom........ “anes 13,305 2,215 6,385 21,905 337,331 *263,101 12,300 6,340 
Rails and Fastenings...-..-..-++ 4,492 71 1,319 6,521 218,529 *45,756 5,376 1,589 
Bar and Sheet Iron—Structural 
Iron and Iron Pipe.....«..-+- 22,542 22,149 23,853 68,544 939,617 *638,689 35,594 27,838 
Castings, Machinery and Boilers 12,814 1442 14,143 32,399 434,734 *138,365 16,298 15217 
Cement ..cccccccccccccecccccccce 7,650 83 793 68,526 1,037,728 *37,090 62,307 1'526 
Brick and Artificial Stone.. 57,574 6,278 2,536 66,388 763,293 *118,299 62,016 4.795 
Lime and Plaster.......-. Jeeees 25,921 1,758 1,666 29,245 352,137 *57,157 27,258 2'650 
Sewer Pipe and Drain Tile 8,113 461 579 9,153 107,506 25,875 $249 "599 
Agricultural Implements 
Vehciles other than Autos.. 6,577 1,354 6,183 14,114 203,220 *60,797 3,797 20.98 
Automobiles and Auto Trucks.. 9,975 4,261 55,993 70,229 974,131 *38,444 5,824 64.585 
Household Goods.....+++eeeseers 5,121 319 441 ,881 67,278 *37,041 203 "175 
Furniture .....ssceeseeecececs — 2,088 270 3,940 6,298 70,475 *3,743 2,261 4.093 
Liquor Beverages......++.+++++ + 14,470 1,409 1,180 17,059 204,787 43,678 13,975 23177 
Fertilizers, all kinds..... anincian 20,128 403 399 20,930 262/589 9,202 12,614 9/141 
Paper, Printed Matter, Books.. _ 95,620 1,789 35,958 133,367 1,533,758 *4,503 19,590 111,452 
WOOE PUMP. ...0ccccccrccscsesess 100,492 3,096 9,47 113,060 1,209,532 *101,263 27,167 86234 
Fish (fresh, frozen, cured, etc.). 9,273 69 2,042 12,009 81,523 3,089 4.512 7'599 
Canned Meats......ccccccccscees 431 eo 50 481 6,853 *1,053 "727 "133 
Canned Goods (all canned Food 
Products other than Meat).. 22,405 3,466 22,246 48,117 336,789 30,303 21,200 26,197 
Other Manufactures & Miscel.. 236,589 54,108 175,325 466,022 5,498,314 *769,413 264,910 241,859 
Merchandise .......s.seseeeeeees 241,799 17,161 66,696 325,656 3,270,371 #304,349 264,660 69,896 
CD sin nsidncitnoxvercavenies 1,081,119 186,348 467,881 1,735,348 20,225,669 *2,291,280 1,018,092 “Seas 
GRAND TOTAL............ 6,799,743 1,213,084 1,054,584 9,067,411 86,253,816 *3,781,969 6,792,593 2410441 


RATIOS OF COMMODITY GROUP TOTALS TO TOTAL FREIGHT CARRIED DURING 





MONTH (Per 
Received from Foreign Connections ( Cent) 


Total Loaded at -——Destined to— 
conmeatty cet Gas = ee os ey 
arr anada oints int . 
a 36.46 33.10 72 2.63 Toa SS 
A ing ie Kamae ene CSC Mas Ee ek eeeC eto eaues 3.35 2.10 -20 1.06 1.26 1.91 1.39 
Basa ctlacelas sta swncadcasethcvcsetormireieny 31.23 19.10 10.13 2.00 12.13 26.71 3.02 
acdaticdnk lth data adeeb se neew whe ree ee 9.82 8.77 .28 48 1.06 5.71 ° 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous......------.... 19.14 11.92 2.05 5.16 7.21 11.23 $21 
BUD mnkeecss ncunactaees eer: sesesee 100,00 74.99 13.38 11.63 25.01 74.87 26.58 
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DEBATE ON FREIGHT RATES 
The Traffic World Ottawa Bureau 


A debate took place in Parliament this week on the motion 
of Mr. Kennedy, Edmonton, “that the mountain freight scale 
should be abolished in so far as it is reflected in standard 
mileage rate, class rates, and commodity rates.” 

He argued that Parliament, rather than the Railway Com- 
mission, should deal with the matter of equalization of freight 
rates. The Commission had dealt with the matter repeatedly, 
and declared that there was discrimination, but not injustice 
nor unfairness, because of peculiar local conditions. He said: 


The mountain scale, until recently, has been looked upon as dis- 
tinctly a British Columbia handicap or problem, and it may be that 
prior to a few years ago, before the Panama Canal was opened and 
elevators were constructed at Vancouver and before the trade on the 
prairies began to move more directly through British Columbia, out 
on to the Pacific, to the Old Land and to the Orient, it was not 
such an important question for the prairies. The prairies right 
through to the Peace River country had been looked upon largely as 
tributary to Fort William, Port Arthur, Montreal and eastern Can- 
ada generally. But the development during the last two years, the 
opening of the Panama Canal, the elevator construction at Van- 
couver and the making possible thereby the shipping of grain by 
that route, has made this question one of vast importance for the 
prairie provinces as well as for British Columbia. 


He said that earnings, cost of construction, cost of opera- 
tion, and other factors were more favorable in the west than 
in the east, and, this being so, it was unfair to continue charg- 
ing the mountain scale to that portion of the prairie so situ- 
ated that it ought to and does use the Pacific coast ports. He 
quoted a speech of President Beatty, of the C. P. R., delivered 
this week, in which he said that, if the promoters of the Cana- 
dian Northern, instead of turning its prairie lines in to part 
of a transcontinental system, had been content to make as 
their termini the mountains on the west and the Great Lakes 
on the east, they would be the wealthiest men in Canada. 

The main hindrance in getting an equalization of rates, he 
said, had been the attitude of the Railway Commission that 
the railways must have their dividends. On this he said: 


Now, I want to say this—it may be heresy to some but is seems 
to me to be common sense—I do not know that any railway cor- 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
line, minimum charge $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 noint type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
torwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il 


POSITION WANTED—Competent traffic man desires connection 
as traffic manager or asssitant, 10 years’ railroad and 5 years’ execu- 
tive experience. Familiar handling cases before Commission. Address 
Box 757, care Traffic World, Chicago. 


_ POSITION WANTED—Rate clerk or assistant traffic manager 
with corporation in the East. Several years’ actual experience audit- 


ing and rating freight. Age 33; married. Address “W,” care Traffic 
World, Chicago. 

















TRAFFIC OFFICIAL, knowledge of rates, excellent record, wishes 
make change, good personal reasons. Would consider place fair salary 
with carrier, including steamship company or industrial concern. Ad- 
dress Box 755, care Traffic World, Chicago. 








WANTED TO BUY—Complete file of tariffs. 


Box 759, care Traffic 
World, Chicago. 








ALBANY, Wi. Y. 






Natural distributing point for New York and 
New England. Warehouses for every need 
with rail connection, U. S. Port of Entry. 


Albany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co. 


James G. Perkins, Custom Broker. Mgr. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. . P ° 
: Pool Car Distribution 
Railroad Sidings—Motor Truck Delivery—Freight Bills Audited 


Mutual Transportation Co., Ine. 


Main Office: 121-123 North Front Street 
We solicit your inquiries on L. C. L.—S. C. ank P. C. Shipments 
STORE DOOR DELIVERIES 
Members Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


General merchandise storage and distribution. 
Prompt and intelligent service. 
References: Any jobber, banker or transportation man in the city. 


DEEP WATER AND RAIL CONNECTIONS 


Trucking — Distributing 
Forwarding 
LARGEST HANDLERS OF 
CARLOADS IN MICHIGAN 


524 Eighth SQt. DETROIT 


UNION 
TRUCKING 


COMPANY | 


eens 


FOR SERVICE 


THE TOLEDO MERCHANTS 


DELIVERY & STORAGE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Newly Completed, Fireproof, Low Insurance. General Merchandise Storage. 
Private Track Nickel Plate R.R. Pool Car Distribution. 


Write Us Your Requirements. 
Serving New York 
and Pennsyloania F; rom ft he Hi ub 
Elmira is the natural distributing center for these two densely 
populated States which have —— ly great buying-power 


Erie—Lackawanna—Pennsylvania—Lehigh Valley 
Served by Pool-car distribution, and merchandise for storage. 


A. C. Rice Storage Corp’n, ELMIRA, N. Y. 





















CLEVELAND Members A.W.A. — O.W.A. 


LEDERER TERMINAL 


SER VICE 
BUILDS BETTER BUSINESS 


Mercantile Warehousing and Distributing 


Merchandise Storage and Pool Car 
crews and Kee ceys DISIPIDUTION — 2 carroan 


odern Warehouses CAPACITY 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


‘Thru SERVICE We Grow” 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
Warehouses in All Parts of the City with R. R. Siding 


HORN’S COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES, tne. 


DETROIT 












DENVER, COLORADO ee 
Kennicott-Patterson Transfer Co. 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 


Merchandise and Household Goods 


Serving many large National Distributors. Write us for information and rates 
1700 Sixteenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO 
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poration, or any other kind of corporation, should have its dividends 
guaranteed at the expense of the people of the country. I am will- 
ing to admit the importance of the Canadian Pacific, and the im- 
portance of the other railways of Canada; but when we find the 
president of the Canadian Pacific today contending for his dividends 
and his surplus I must say I cannot see that that concern is of any 
more importance to Canada than the industry of agriculture or 
the manufacturing industries of the Dominion. Special treatment 
might be justified under normal conditions, but during the last *few 
years conditions have been abnormal; and if the Board of Railway 
Commissioners tries to fix rates on a basis that will guarantee its 
dividends and a surplus to the Canadian Pacific, it can only do so 
at the expense of the other industries of Canada. 


He quoted an advertisement by the C. P. R. in which it 
was stated: “No greater catastrophe could overtake Canada 
than the weakening of the present strong position of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway,’ and added: 


That seems to me an extraordinary statement. When you place 
dividends on one corporation representing an investment of less 
than a billion against those of all other industries representing al- 
most twenty times that amount I say it is an utterly ridiculous 
statement. I believe we have to get away from the idea that the 
dividends or the interests of any corporation are to be held sacred. 
I am willing to give the Canadian Pacific—and any other corpora- 
tion in Canada for that matter—all that we are entitled to as agri- 
culturists and nothing more. I believe that we ought to have equality 
in so far as our treatment by the government of the country is con- 
cerned. I do not believe the Canadian Parliament has any right to 
hand over authority to a commission of any kind, be it a railway 
commission or a traffic commission, to especially look after one in- 
dustry when that can only be done at the expense of the rest of 
the people of the country. 


In view of the fact that it had been found difficult to equal- 
ize the rates between the west and the east, owing to water 
competition in the east, and because of the difficulties of the 
western provinces, he held that it was imperative that the west 
should have the advantage of the favorable rates through the 
Yellowhead Pass to the Pacific and that the mountain scale 
should be wiped out. 


In replying for the government, G. P. Graham, Minister of 
Railways, and others dwelt strongly on the fact that the gov- 
ernment intended introducing a measure dealing with hte whole 
freight rate structure. He said everyone admitted that railway 
rates were not in a satisfactory condition, but the matter was 
now before the courts and it was a mistake now to take too 
severe an attitude toward the railways. Said Mr. Graham: 


As far as the Canadian National Railways are concerned, there 
can be no question about there being no dividends on that road, 
and I want to call attention to the fact that every man in this 
House is a joint proprietory of the Canadian National Railways. I 
might add further that the revenues of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, as well as those of the Canadian National Railway, all come 
out of the impost on the traffic, whether it be passenger or freight, 
so that’ there is not so much difference between the upkeep of the 
railways as some people sometimes imagine. Although one is under 
private control or private ownership, yet it has no source of revenue 
except the pockets of the people who patronize it, and the Canadian 
National Railways is in the same position. I am in favor of great 
corporations only as they remain in their places, but railways are 
as essential to this country as anything else; we cannot do busi- 
ness without railways, and we ought to approach this question with 
an open mind and consider how best to bring about a situation 
which, while it will be fair to the people, will not be unfair to the 
railways. In the case of some companies it has been suggested 
that no dividends should be guaranteed. With that I agree to a 
certain extent, but it must be remembered that the railways with 
which our railways have to compete are largely in a place where 
they are guaranteed certain rates on the capital invested. I would 
not mention any rate of interest, but their rates are higher than 
ours. I do not mean the rate of interest, but the railway rates are 
higher than our railways charges. I hear there is a prospect of 
the freight rates in the United States being again raised very shortly. 
In fairness to the Canadian railways, I may say that they have this 
handicap that their fuel costs them more in a large section which 
they traverse than does fuel in the United States, and still on through 
traffic they have to compete with United States railways that can 
be run more cheaply. It has been said that Canadian railways should 
reduce rates of wages and other conditions have been mentioned. 
Rates of wages for men engaged in any employment in Canada will 
never go back to where they were before the war, and it is not 
in the best interest of the country that they should, because the 
standard of living for men who work with their hands must be kept 
at a point where they will be able to live in comfort. We cannot 
do much in the line of reducing wages. Further than that, even if 
that was desired, Canadian railways and American railways are so 
interlocked in their traffic that what applies to one side of the 
line must of necessity apply to the other, and I see no way of get- 
ting around that. 

s6scshUt 

As regards the mountain scale, my friend has put his case 
pretty strongly; but no matter what the judgment of the court may 
be, this parliament must deal during this session with the whole 
question in some manner or another. When every angle of the 
freight rate situation will be viewed and discussed and every part 
of Canada will have an opportunity, through its members, of plac- 
ing its views before the House. In fact, even if we so desired, I 
see no way of obviating a discussion, and indeed more than a dis- 
cussion in this House on the great question of railway rates. At 
the present time there is an embarassing situation. Crow’s Nest 
pass rates are in force in some localities and not in others. That 
is a discrimination between cities in the east and cities in the west, 
between localities in the west and localities in the east. What will 
be done, I am not in a position to say at the present moment; but 
in my humble judgment, this parliament, before this session closes, 
will have to deal in a Dominion-wide discussion with the whole 
railway rate situation and arrive at some decision, because busi- 
ness is disturbed and will not right itself again until we arrive at 
some basis by which the people will know what the freight rates 
are to be and who is to control those freight rates. Every province 
in the Dominion thinks it has a special case on freight rates, and 
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that is why I say that we shall not get anywhere until we are 
prepared to take the matter up in a practical way, se that the 
whole field of transportation can be discussed with a hope of arriy- 
ing at some method of devising a freight rate structure that wil) 
be at least comparatively satisfactory to the people of Canada, 


Certain members of the House took the view that it would 
be better to leave such a complicated problem to the Railway 
Commission. Mr. Stevens of Vancouver said: “It would be 
far better if the House would address itself to the necessity 
of restoring confidence in a body qualified to deal with ihe 
whole technical situation—the Railway Board. If we have not 
confidence in that board, then we should erect a body in which 
we would have confidence and place this great problem in its 
hands.” 

Other members of the government, in addition to the Min- 
ister of Railways, urged that the matter be left until the 
Supreme Court had decided whether the Crow’s Nest rates were 
in force or not, on the result of which decision would depend 
largely the conclusion that Parliament or the Railway Board 
might come to as to what ought to be the rateg in any part 
of Canada. The debate was adjourned with this idea in view. 


PRESTON GRAIN REPORT 


The Canadian Steamship Lines have issued a statement re- 
garding the Preston report as it affects the shipment of wheat 
from Canadian ports. In his report, Mr. Preston attributed 
fluctuations of from 5 to 33 cents a bushel on grain to the 
fact that rates were controlled by the North Atlantic Steam- 
ship combine. The statement points out that the report in- 
cludes rates in the period when the British government con- 
trolled space on ships and the Canadian government controlled 
the movement and sale of wheat. It says: 


The rates on grain are not controlled by any conference; any 
shipper from the grower to the exporter can approach any individual 
steamship line and secure his space at the “going rate.’’ These rates 
fluctuate, due to world market conditions, and the laid-down price of 
Argentine, Australian and Indian wheat on the British market. 

The regular line steamers sailing from Montreal very seldom, at 
any season, obtain their grain at as high a rate as outside tramps, 
who are only attracted to the port when they can secure full cargoes 
of grain at a profit. During the unprofitable seasons when rates are 
low, the liner vessels are left to take care of the exporter and 
farmer, British and foreign tramps keep away from the St. Lawrence 
until the ocean grain rates advance to points where they show a 
profit to their owners. 

The year 1924, the biggest grain year Montreal has ever known, 
will amply prove this; there was shipped from Montreal to British 
ports, from May 1 to December 1, in round figures, 45,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, of this quantity Canadian lines belonging to the conference 
regularly engaged in the trade carried approximately 30,000,000 bush- 
els, at an average rate of two shillings eleven pence per quarter of 
480 pounds. At the same time, the British and foreign tramps not 
regularly engaged in the St. Lawrence trade carried 15,000,000 bush- 
els, for which the shipper paid them an average rate of three shil- 
lings ten pence per Cage med of 480 pounds, so the shipper from Mont- 
real paid the outside steamer eleven pence per quarter (approxi- 
mately two and three-quarter cents per bushel) more to carry his 
wheat from Canada to British ports than they paid to the confer- 
ence line vessels. Thirty milion bushels means a saving of $825,000 
to the wheat shippers who used the conference lines for seven months 
last year from Montreal. 

Although every expense in connection with loading, handling, 
docking and operating has increased many times, the ocean rates 
on grain in 1924 have barely increased five pence per quarter of 
480 pounds since the year 1913. 


USE OF CANADIAN PORTS 


The Traffic World Ottawa Bureau 


The Maritime Provinces are trying to raise a delegation 
of a thousand men to go to Ottawa and press the demands 
of that part of Canada on the government with the purpose 
of increasing Canadian trade through Canadian Atlantic ports 
instead of through Portland, New London, New York, and other 
American ports. It is understood that the proposal will be 
that the British tariff preference shall be made applicable only 
to goods directly imported into Canada through Canadian ports. 

Two years ago a change was made in the British preference 
stipulating that an additional tariff discount of ten per cent 
would be granted to British goods imported through Canadian 
ports and the result was marked in the increase of such im- 
ports. It is now proposed to go the whole way and make all 
the preference apply on that basis. 

The delegation will also press for increased use of the 
ports of Halifax and St. John for exports in preference to ter- 
minals of the Canadian National in the United States. Dr. 
McLaren, M. P., member for St. John, has given notice of a 
resolution to the effect that “all necessary steps to insure that 
traffic originating on the lines of the Canadian National Rail- 
way be not diverted to foreign ports, but should, ag far as 
—_ pass over Canadian channels and through Canadian 
ports.” 

Statistics furnished by the government show that exports 
via Portland are decreasing. The figures for the last two years 
are as follows: 


Package freight, tons—1923, 105,623; 1924, 84,774. Cattle, head— 
1923, 9,820; 1924, 6,921. Grain, bushels—1923, 19,048,819; 1924, 7,480,183. 


The effect of favorable legislation with regard to freight 
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Business Strategy Points 
Unerringly to 


HOUSTON 


Houston’s Freight Rate Book No. 1 is proof 
positive to the Traffic Executive that 
Houston with its port and its seventeen 
railroads is the strategic point from which 
to distribute merchandise throughout the 
Empire of the Southwest which includes 


ALL TEXAS 


And points in the adjoining states of Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, Arkansas, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Colorado. 


Fast package car service—an enormous rate 
advantage. 


Unexcelled Warehousing Facilities and 
intelligent service to the shipper are details 
which go to make 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


The coming Inland Port and the outstand- 
ing distribution center of the Southwest. 


Houston’s Freight Rate Book No. 1 con- 
tains class rates, package car schedules and 
invaluable information for Traffic Execu- 
tives. Sent you on request without charge. 


Address any of the firms named below: 


Binyon Shipside Warehouse Company 
Pine and Allen Streets 


Buffalo Fireproof Storage Company 
Second and Giraud Streets 


Commercial Warehouse 
2001 Nance Street 


Patrick Transfer & Storage Company 
2305 Commerce Street 


Texas Warehouse Company 
Cedar and Baker Streets 


Union Transfer & Storage Company 
205 San Jacinto Street 


Westheimer Warehouse Company 
1210 Franklin Street 


ABC Storage & Moving Company 
802 Walnut Street 
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Ship Via the 
PORT of HOUSTON 


It Pays! 





Newly completed Public Wharves 
have materially increased the ship- 
_ Side facilities at The Port of 
Houston. 





Every modern facility for the eco- 
nomic handling of cargo. The vast 
increase in tonnage through the 
Port of Houston so far in 1925 
indicates definitely that shippers 
throughout the world are recogniz- 
ing the value of an inland port. 





Fifty Miles Closer to the 
Profitable Markets of the 
Empire of the Southwest! 


Detailed information concerning 
The Port of Houston is contained in 


“PORT HOUSTON” 
The Official Organ of the Port Commission 










The story of Houston’s enormous 
rate advantage is told in 


“Houston Freight Rate Book No. 1” 


Both publications will be sent you 
free of charge on request to 





THE DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Fifth Floor Courthouse Houston, Texas 
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rates and the preference is shown by the growth in shipping 
tonnage entering the port of Halifax in the last three years. 
In that period, three steps have been taken by the govcrn- 
ment: (1) The differential freight rate of one cent a hundred 
pounds was removed, making the rate from Halifax to inland 
points the same as from any other (Canadian or American) 
Atlantic port; (2) The British preference was increased 10 
per cent on goods landed at a Canadian port; (3) the discrimi- 
nation in marine insurance rates was removed, making the 
premium to Halifax the same as to an American port. This 
often means a saving to the steamer of several thousand dol: 
lars on each trip. 

In 1922, the tonnage entering Halifax was 4,989,890. It 
1928, this increased to 6,727,612, and last year it was 7,308,915 


HANDLING OF EXPORT GRAIN 


The subject of the respective advantages of New York and 
the St. Lawrence ports for the handling of export grain is dealt 
with in the Turgeon grain report. With regard to New York, 
it says it has the advantage that vessels go there from all 
ports of the world, and more frequent sailings make for lower 
rates. It says: 


Since grain is an excellent basic cargo, space for parcel ship- 
ments from time to time offers at very low rates. There is, thus, a 
variety of opportunity for securing favorable ocean rates on parcel 
shipments that does not exist at Montreal. 


It is also pointed out that tramp steamers, seeking char- 
ters, lie off Norfolk, where they are within convenient call of 
any of the north Atlantic American ports. Attention is also 
drawn to the fact that insurance rates are higher out of Mon- 
treal than out of New York. The conclusion ig drawn that “the 
net result of these advantages is to give New York a slightly 
lower rate to the British Isles and Europe than Montreal.” 

The advantages of Montreal and Quebec are thus set forth: 


Montreal has two great advantages which counteract those stated 
above and, for a portion of the season at least, put her in a more 
favorable position. (1) Montreal is on the direct line to Europe from 
the western states, and, while water navigation continues, has the 
advantage of a cheaper and more direct mode of transportation. (2) 
The facilities for handling grain at the port of Montreal are su- 
perior to those at the port of New York. At New York the grain 
has to be loaded into lighters and towed to the vessel’s side, and 
there elevated into the vessel by a floating elevator. At Montreal 
the grain can be discharged into the transfer houses and spouted 
from there directly into the holds of the vessel. 

The situation at Quebec is virtually that of Montreal, with the 
additional advantage of a longer season. There does not seem to 
be any reason why the port of Quebec should not share with Montreal 
a part of the advantages of the St. Lawrence route. Montreal has 
developed wide business connections in the grain trade, so that 
the traffic is accustomed to move through this port. It is open 
to Quebec to do the same thing; no physical obstacles lie in the 
way of the inauguration of an extensive grain export trade. In- 
deed, as the capacity of the port of Montreal begins to be taxed 
at the peak of the movement, a part of the traffic might with ad- 
vantage move to Quebec. Quebec also enjoys a more favorable in- 
surance rate and is 160 miles nearer to Liverpool than is Montreal. 


CANADIAN OCEAN SERVICE 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


The text of the agreement between the Canadian govern- 
ment and Sir William Petersen for a new trans-Atlantic service 
calls for an annual subsidy of $1,375,000 a year, for which the 
latter agrees to establish and maintain.a fleet of ten ships on 
the Atlantic. The articles of agreement recite that, under- 
standing that “the agricultural community and the manufactur- 
ing, producing, commercial and financial interests, as well as 
the general merchants throughout the country,” have been 
handicapped in their export trade with overseas countries; 
that this has been due largely to transportation conditions and 
the uncertainty of ocean rates “indiscriminately placed upon 
the goods so exported,” such rates being “levied by ocean ship- 
ping combines and under the control and jurisdiction of such 
combines or shipping conferences,” the government has decided 
to supervise and control trans-Atlantic freight rates as much 
as it can. 

Sir William Petersen undertakes to supply, either personally 
or by a company to be organized by him, a trans-Atlantic gserv- 
ice between Great Britain or Ireland or Europe and Canadian 
ports which is to be free from the control and independent 
of the “Atlantic shipping combine or conference,” or any simi- 
lar body. The service is to consist of ten new ships of the 
most modern type. They are to be built or acquired and put 
into service within 18 months from December 11, 1924. At 
least two of the vessels are to be placed in service by August 
1, 1925, and, pending the building of the fleet, other ships of 
modern construction and the same tonnage are to be employed 
so that there will be at least six ships in the service by June 
15, 1925. The service is to continue for ten years, or longer, if 
agreed. The control and regulation of rates is to rest with 
the government, which shall fix rates on all commodities from 
time to time and there are to be cold storage facilities. The 
contractor also agrees to carry immigrants from Great Britain 
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or Europe “at rates to be fixed by the government, and carry 
all mails free, if and when the parties hereto agree upon the 
establishment of a passenger service.” 

It is agreed that the services shall “co-operate and work 
loyally with the Canadian National Railways system, and the 
fleet of ships operated by that system and under its control, 
known as the Canadian Government Merchant Marine.” On 
three months’ notice, the contractor is to arrange to place in 
service an additional number of, vessels, up to ten, there to be 
an increase in the subsidy in proportion to the ships actually 
in service. The government is to have the privilege of “enter- 
ing into contracts for like purposes with any other contractor 
or contractors.” 


CANADIAN NATIONAL EARNINGS 


The net earnings of the Canadian National Railways in 1924, 
after payment of operating expenes, amounted to $17,244 251, 
These final figures, announced by Sir Henry Thornton, show 
that, while prevailing business conditions and a smaller crop 
reduced the gross receipts of the company by $17,537,305, as 
compared with the preceding year, economies in operating ex- 
penses were made to the extent of $14,244,251. The final fig- 
ures for the year are as follows: 


OPERATING REVENUES 


MN a6 5s Si cece care ce ar aigs dx staiah oracatar er waren ear er Wiaoes Sean <node orrinaAteaa cig) PSE $235,588,182 
IE age i 0d, cree sce sto enw arene eian ee Oe Sree Nida Wage eran arebeate Cae 253,135,487 
OCR. iio ccihdce weer pitasane eer erp ertinreyrcscuresed $ 17,547,305 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
SOMITE. sllu/gh oh tah Irs oc lncay wore rary rena ato arte ovacwveva i Peeper algae auelarbne © oacote Arsenate $218,343,931 
TU og. ain are aca wivctera ‘aiteibaase'igh Sots sadecatias ase ale ler wi aibuore: <i cnetare-acatoceachiael 232,704,838 
NG asi sg ca Foire devin Sia be Sue hae we eneeeoue Hele Ree $ 14,360,907 
NET REVENUES 
I 55550 Waaaara te eA aa OES Od BOE MRS OE OR Nae $ 17,244,251 
UE. caerak ar dias oso rex ol ovale dinates wlareieuralahai eres b-0tercrale Wiener dew n'a: otha ie we ee ean 20,430,649 
isc wore. ans Sisierornea ah relia bes wiles ona oars ahah olelereraiare meee $ 3,186,397 


The results by regions in 1924 were: 
CENTRAL REGION 


I IR 6 65s co ecasadsad9 a?aiw arosclore wieratucd we nonce eiatweieees $114,564,818 


Operating expenses 


arbi gieigegi oy Ow misles Wain pia wieiea:acla ets oel@ialein weenie 98,131,371 

Ee RL Deo ET ROT CT Rec. $ 16,433,446 
WESTERN REGION 

IN NE I 5c ase rascieseieel ee sind Waals en eas ma eeeea wae $ 65,938,275 

i EE IE re re ae $ 67,062,628 

DNS: settinducsantacieseieecaneDadezhal ted pe $ 1,124,353 


Operating revenues 


Siva eli Wetbis: gi 5: ake eleip aieiayw Gib alaio eles aivlal areola Sema 20,721,399 
Operating expenses Fig 


HUI ese MaprisammewbAcwe-cuemis ccc ame wetene $ 24,266,403 

NO. sisisicincstintes entire tie eee $ 3,545,004 
UNITED STATES LINES 

CP CRAEIIS POV ORDER. 65'5:5/ or ecoisinie, Seirroiaixs Vowewasin bade Sele Seed $ 34,363,689 

SPC GREEIE GOP 5 5 5555:9-4) 5: sic: 6:<rasove vey qrdlneirquavo.erevels efeio dls Seisinecoae 28,883,527 

Ent thither alee il eee $ 5,480,162 


Gross earnings of the Canadian National Railways for the 
week ending February 14 were $4,228,384, a decrease of $177,173 
from the corresponding week of 1924. 

Earnings of the Canadian Pacific for the same period were 
$2,976,000, a decrease of $192,000. 





PRESS FOR BRANCH LINE 


The province of New Brunswick is pressing for the con- 
struction of the proposed branch line from Kingsclear, on the 
St. John Valley Railway, to Vanceboro, Me., to provide an inde- 
pendent connection with the New England states. This was 
one of the branch lines killed in the Senate last year. It will 
be urged that this branch would supply the missing link in the 
shortest possible route from Liverpool to New York—via flali- 
fax, Moncton and Fredericton—and which, it is predicted by 
its advocates, would capture a large part of the traffic of the 
big British and American ports. The propostion was first out- 


lined some years ago by F. P. Gutelius, then general manager 
of the Intercolonial Railway. 





CANADIAN BOARD ORDERS 


The Board of Railway Commissioners has issued an oder 
suspending, pending hearing, C. P. R. proposed amendment 
subsec. “D,” Supp. 10, to its tariff C. R. C. No. W-2755, and 
C. N. Rys. proposed amendment—item 10-A, Supp. No. 2 to its 
tariff C. R. C. No. W-401, covering absorption, wharfage, and 
other charges at Vancouver, B. C., in so far as such amend- 
ments constitute an advance. 


An order has been issued dismissing complaints of the 
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Loading ge mg on an American Oriental Mail Liner for Shipment 





to the Orient. Note particularly care in handling. 


SEATTLE 10 THE ORIENT 


A fast Trans-Pacific freight and passenger service 
between 


Puget Sound and Yokohama, Kobe 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila 


An American Line operated for American shippers over 
the shortest, fastest route to the Orient. 








































') Yokohama, Kobe, Seon Hong Kong, Manila 
*PRESIDENT Vl) March 4 
*PRESIDENT JACKSON................... March 16 
*PRESIDENT McKINLEY... en ee en March 28 
4 *PRESIDENT JEFFERSON.................. April 9 
; *PIRESEIEING. GRANT oo. cc cccccccccsccccesee April 21 
2 * Refrigeration Service 
5521 Direct Freighter Service 
162 wae — 
the Japan, Shanghai, Dairen, Taku Bar, Tientsin 
173 WII. <c. </a'ssc, <a, \s wisceiciow ob <icuos euseeeale March 2 
 os.6 iu Gatien eae a ehaien heeeabicee March 14 
vere f RO oo a. oe ce ereic Ses Weal warcie pays ean April 5 
Also Regular Sailings Direct te Foochow, Amog, Swatow, Cebu, Iloilo 
FOR RATES, SPACE AND OTHER INFORMATION APPLY: 
j Chicago—Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., 112 West Adams 
con- i Street, Phon Randolph 7739. 
New York—32 Broadway, Phone Broad 0580. 
the Boston—177 State Street. 
nde- — Philadelphia—101 Bourse Building. 
was i Detroit—Dime Bank Building. 
be 4 San Francisco—Robert Dollar Building. 
will , Los Angeles—626 South Spring Street. 
the Ba Portland—101 Third Street, Corner Stark. 
Mali- § Seattle—409 L. C. Smith Building. 
l by & 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
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Joint Service with 


HOULDER, WEIR & BOYD 


Regular Sailings to the 


WEST COAST 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 


From From From 

Baltimore New York Savannah 
on, ee eee Feb. 28 Mar. 4 
MOUNT CARROLL...... Mar. 10 Mar. 14 Mar. 18 
DEE Acnndewscces secon’ Mar. 24 Mar. 28 Apr. 1 
l,l ee Apr. 7 Apr. 11 Apr. 15 
a, Apr. 21 Apr. 25 Apr. 29 
PETER KERR....... o++.-May May 9 May 13 


Pier No. 9, B. & O. R. R., Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 
Pier No. 5, New York Docks, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Through bills of lading issued to Hawaiian Islands, transshipment at 
Los Angeles Harbor without transfer charge, also to all ports of 
—— Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, Alaska and the 
Far East. 


Joint Service with 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORK T9 HAMBURG 
xxtCLEVELAND ....... Mar. 5 xx*RELIANCE ......... Mar. 28 
xtWESTPHALIA ..... Mar. 10 xx*DEUTSCHLAND aoe 2 
xx*ALBERT BALLIN...Mar. 19 xx*RESOLUTE ........ Apr. 7 
xtTHURINGIA ....... Mar. 26 xtMOUNT CLAY...... Apr. 9 


{Cabin and Third Class Passengers. *First, Second and Third 
Class. Loading Pier 86, North River, Foot of West 46th St. 


PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


IKALA (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)............... Mar. 11 
LEGIE (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)............... Mar. 25 
SUDBURY (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)............ 9 


Apr. 
MOUNT CLINTON (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)....Apr. 23 
BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


MOUNT CLINTON (via Hampton Roads)................ Mar. 

TRALA (vin Tiamiptom BeGGs) ..cccccceccsccscccccccccovees Mar. 17 
LEGIE (via Hampton Reads) ......ccccccccccccccccccccces Apr. 1 
SUDBURY (via Hampton Roads)... .........eeeeeeeeeeees Apr. 15 


NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN 
AND HAMBURG 


COCR ee ee eee SHEESH SHEE SHEE HERES EEE EES 
CORREO HEHEHE HEHEHE HE ETH HEHEHE EEE EEE SEES 
Cee ee eH HH EEE HEHEHE EERE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEEEES 


COPPER EHH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE 


NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
Seelete phaciare eo lb sath wir eel aCe ewe oe awa aie Last Half April 
ALSO DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE FROM U.S. PACIFIC 


PORTS TO NORTHERN EUROPEAN PORTS 


Through bills of lading via Hamburg to LONDON and all Scandi- 
navian, Baltic, Mediterranean, Levant and African Ports. 


General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 





WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE: 
CHICAGO, 327 South La Salle Street.......... Phone Wabash 4891 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
HR a ingia pny a“ecaiaw eich gcacermaiin ie asina 4128 Jenkins Arcade Bldg. 
ED -61n66-06 0 000+6cneeebnneensss cb uonnnns 201 Mitchell Bldg. 






SOPHO Eee HEHEHE HEHE SHEE EEE EHH EE ED 


ee Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc. 


i ctwk5:6:00:s owen epree ew ekne 6ae-ea eile . H. Sprague & Son 
By MEE ives s-0,6-6:6:0'6:0 6:0:9-0-0:6:0.00:8: 0010-00 Los Angeles 8.8. Co. 
I a's o:5:0 «00nd os sa Ce aeaiearetae Richard Meyer Co. 
irc wae-030:0 +e cio swe Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc. 
ig iF 1% 2)! ee Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc. 
aia 6 sipciradavg aioe aw emcee Columbia Pacific Shipping Co. 
ids iaSs 14:0 Gawics sew ates eeeoarsied Sudden & Christensen 
SE ee ee Sudden & Christensen 
oa sib dais, oeie ones manee ae ean ene J. Hogan & Co. 

Renata 6,60,soiees Se sees ees ees Sudden & Christensen 
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Manitoba Government Liquor Control Commission, Winnipeg, 
and the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada against can- 
cellation of class rates provided for in Canadian Te Agso- 
caition Tariff C. R. C. No. 126, Supp. No. 4, and C. R. C. No. 
127, Supp. No. 4. 


GASPE PENINSULA SERVICE " 


A delegation has interviewed the government urging the 
need for improved railway facilities in the Gaspe Peninsula, 
Quebec. There are two railways in the district—the Atlantic, 
Quebec & Western, and the Quebec Oriental—which, it is 
claimed, are giving inadequate service. It was suggested that 
the government acquire both lines, but the government did not 
receive this proposal warmly. 


QUESTIONS BY MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


In reply to questions asked in the House by members, the 
information has been given that the total number of empioyes 
of the headquarters staff of the Canadian National is 2,684, 
and the total salaries paid them in 1924, $5,047,118, the average 
salary being $1,880. The government has refused to answer 
an inquiry from a member of the House as to the number of 
officials of the Canadian National in receipt of salaries of 
$10,000 or over, as “not being in the interest of the railway 
to make the information public.” 


CANADIAN RATE EQUALIZATION 


It is believed that a general plan for the equalization of 
freight rates in Canada is being worked out by the government 
and will be introduced in Parliament after the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Crow’s Nest case. It is understood that 
it is not the intention to set up Parliament as a rate-making 
body, but to lay down certain broad principles on which the 
Board of Railway Commissioners can work. The plan proposed 
will, it is expected, maintain the Crow’s Nest rates in sub- 
stance as applied to the prairies, but provide as well for relative 
equalization being extended to British Columbia and the Mari- 
time Provinces. The specific commodity rates would be worked 
out by the Railway Commission. 


MOVING OF CANADIAN GRAIN CROP 


Returns from the Canadian Bureau of Statistics show that, 
in the six months ended with January, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway handled 58 per cent of the western grain crop. Total 
inspections on the western division in that period were 160,313 
cars, a decrease of 90,854 as compared with the corresponding 
period last year. Of this number, 92,805 were on Canadian 
Pacific and 65,749 on the Canadian National, 1,758 being on the 
Great Northern. 


— 


LABOR LEGISLATION SUGGESTIONS 


Representatives of the Canadian Railway Brothernoods 
have interviewed Premier King and discussed with him a memo- 
randum containing suggestions for legislative amendments, the 
majority of which are general in character, only a few dealing 
with railway matters. Among the latter are: Protection at 
highway crossings of railways; taxation on government rail- 
way property; and prohibition of the alteration of wages or 
hours contrary to existing statutes. 


HUDSON BAY RAILWAY 


The Hudson Bay Railway will again be brought before 
Parliament at this session and its completion and operation 
urged. The report of the Royal Grain (Turgeon) Commission 
was not favorable to the project as a means of getting out the 
Canadian wheat crop. It points out the difficulties of naviga- 
tion in the Hudson Bay and straits and of high freight and 
insurance rates, saying: 

Assuming that the route through the Bay and the Straits will be 
available during a sufficient period to enable large quantities of 
western grain to be shipped by that outlet, use will be made of it 
for that purpose if it can be carried at ocean rates advantageous to 
the shipper. The standard of these rates will be affected materially 
by marine insurance charges which, of course, increase according to 
the risks of the zone of navigation. Insurance rates at St. John are 
higher than those at United States Atlantic ports, and those at 
Montreal and Quebec are higher than those at St. John. Will the 
ocean rates be so high as to offset the advantage derived from the 
short rail haul? Here we are left largely to conjecture, there being 


a thing as a basis of insurance rates in the Hudson Straits 
oday. 


Experts, too, have pointed out to us the disadvantage of having 
to store grain at Nelson after the close of navigation. Grain in stor- 
age at that point would, of course, be off the open trade route, and, 
consequently, unavailable for marketing until the following season 
of navigation. 


EDMONDS BILL APPROVED 


The House committee on merchant marine and fisheries has 
adopted a favorable report on the Edmonds revised Hague rules 
bill. Representative Edmonds said late this week that a report 
on the bill was in course of preparation. In view of the short 
time before the end of the present session of Congress, it was 


not believed that the bill would be finally acted on by Congress 
at this session. 
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RATES FIRM, TRADE MORE ACTIVE 


The Trafic World New York Bureay 


The expected chartering of vessels for the movement of flour 
to Russia materialized this week, with a considerable increase 
in trade activity and firmness in rates. Total business for the 
week was equal to the best of the year if, in fact, it was not the 
best of the period. As a result of free offering of vessels, how- 
ever, only slight advances in rates were noted. 

The general average of rates was unchanged, though flour 
vessels were marked up to meet the demand, and sugar tonnage 
was inclined to be lower. ‘The number of vessels in sight seems 
to be sufficient for March and April requirements at about the 
current range of prices. Few ships were offered for South 
America, as owners seem to prefer awaiting their chances for 
trans-Atlantic cargoes. 

The grain market was dull, with little interest in any 
trade route except the Mediterranean. Rates were firm at about 
18% cents to 19 cents to the West Coast of Italy. 

The coal trade, especially to the east coast of South Amer. 
ica, was marked by a number of inquiries from shippers and 
their apparent willingness to pay higher rates. The demand 
for the River Plate and Rio de Janeiro was especially strong. 
As a result rates of $4.50 a ton to the River Plate were paid. 
Several vessels were fixed from Hampton Roads to Mediter. 
ranean ports at $3.25 to $3.50 a ton. 

In the flour trade a number of vessels were fixed for the 
account of the Soviet Government at 23 to 25 cents a 100 
pounds to Russian Baltic ports. More business of this nature is 
expected. 

The trans-Atlantic sugar market displayed consistent 
activity for March loading. About 17 vessels were fixed from 
Cuba and San Domingo to the United Kingdom and Purope at 
22 to 24 shillings a ton. 

There was considerable inquiry for lumber space from the 
Gulf to the River Plate at $14.75 a 1,000 feet. Vessels were 
scarce. 

Edgar F. Luckenbach, president of the Luckenbach Lines, 
is quoted in dispatches from the Pacific Coast as saying that if 
the present increase in intercoastal trade continues the com- 
pany will feel justified in increasing its services from a weekly 
to a five-day basis. 

It is understood here that one of the most important ques- 
tions under discussion at the joint meeting of the Atlantic Far 
East and Pacific Westbound Conferences at New Orleans this 
week was a request from the North Atlantic operators that the 
trans-Pacific services apply the local rate on intercoastal tran- 
shipment business to the Orient. The intercoastal and trans- 
Pacific lines have been quoting the direct rates on Oriental 
transshipment business and dividing the revenue equally. Appli- 
cation of the full local rate would destroy this parity and thus 
greatly curtail the transshipment business. The Pacific Coast 
lines, therefore, are offering considerable opposition to the pro- 
posal, which is based on the theory that this traffic originates 
in the heart of the North Atlantic conference territory, at or 
near the seaboard, and should not be on a competitive basis. 

The United States Intercoastal Conference has opened the 
rate on canned soup and canned pork and beans, westbound, 
with a minimum of 30 cents per 100 pounds, in lots of not less 
than 100 tons, one port and one shipper to one port and one 
consignee. This is similar to the move made recently to meet 
non-conference competition on corn products. The old rate was 
forty cents. 

Leo B. Archer, Pacific Coast manager of the Panama Pacific 
Line, said that freight bookings between San Francisco, Havana 
and New York, both eastbound and westbound, have been so 
heavy of late that ships have had to leave freight behind on 
each voyage. 

The Bull Insular Line announces that effective on all vessels 
sailing after February 23 freight rates to San Domingo have 
been increased an average of five per cent. This is due to the 
recent action of the Dominican Government in imposing inter- 
nal revenue taxes against steamers in that trade. 


U. S. WATER-BORNE COMMERCE 


The total water-borne commerce of the United States in 
the fiscal year 1924, as recorded by the Bureau of Research, 
United States Shipping Board, was approximately 92,000,000 
long tons, imports and exports being 42,800,000 tons and 49,- 
200,000 tons, respectively. This traffic was conducted through 
185 domestic ports, nineteen of which handled in excess of 
1,000,000 tons each, and, together, 76 per cent of our total water- 
borne foreign commerce. Forty-six other parts handled over 
100,000 tons each. 

In a tabulation of the individual ports arranged according 
to relative rank in total tonnage handled, the first eleven ports 
appearing in the 1924 list are the same as in 1923, but the 
relative standing of New York and New Orleans, first and sec- 
ond on the list, and Norfolk, eleventh, are the only ones reé- 
maining as in 1923. Baltimore advanced from fourth place to 
third, exchanging places with Philadelphia; Buffalo moved from 
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JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 South Canal St., near Taylor St. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Most Up-to-Date Warehouse 
in Michigan 


nerete Construction. 
poe. Fireproof. Sprinkler Risk. 
Lowest Warehouse Insurance Rate in State. 
rack Capacity, 25 Cars. 
Latest oud Best Equipment for Handling. 


General Merchandise Storage 


Facilities. 
h a ice Guaranteed. 
Newathe .~ by agg oe Receipts Issued. 
Pool Car Distribution. 


Furniture Manufacturers Warehouse Co. 
505-511 Fulton Street, West Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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WARNER WAREHOUSE CO. 


Kedney Warehouse Co. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Minneapolis—St. Paul Grand Forks, N. D. 


Members A. W. A.—C. W. C.—Minn. W. A. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Amarillo Warehouse, Storage and Ice Company 
Bonded Fireproof Warehouse 
MERCHANDISE 
STORED, TRANSFERRED, DISTRIBUTED AND FORWARDED 


Located in Wholesale District with Private Switches 
(Lowest Insurance Rates in Southwest) 


We are making a specialty of 


DISTRIBUTION 


of new furniture and all 
classes of merchandise. 


Spur tracks into our buildings allow 49N 
us to handle all material under cover. 
Rates on Application 


The Los Angeles Warehouse Co. 


316 Commercial Street LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Do not confuse us with the Transfer Company of similar name 


Henry Coburn Storage & Warehouse Co., Indianapolis 


THE HUB WAREHOUSE OF THE CENTRAL STATES 
16 Steam Railroad Divisions 


13 Traction Line Divisions 


Merchandise Storage — Quick Shipments — Distribution Cars 


‘“‘Coburn Service for Efficiency’’ 


- KENT STORAGE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS ~ LANSING ~ 


BATTLE CREEK 


MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE—POOL CARS—DISTRIBUTION 
EIGHT WAREHOUSES—300,000 SQUARE FEET 


Located in Michigan’s Jobbing Centers. 


No matter 


Main Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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sixth place to fifth; Los Angeles from tenth place to sixth; 
San Francisco from eighth place to seventh, and Galveston 
from ninth to eighth. Boston dropped from fifth place to tenth, 
and Port Arthur from seventh to ninth. 

The foreign commerce of these eleven ports in the fiscal 
year 1924 is shown in the following table: 


Imports Exports Total 

I as caeneknee oo kelowme 9,714,236 11,449,006 21,163,242 
CE Seccce.vsedeneedes 4,177,9 2,778,409 6,956,408 
aS eee 3,510,895 2,091,559 5,602,454 
EL salnereae oe ewe-eeeres 3,361,601 2,177,684 5,539,285 
eee 3,819,633 440,153 4,259,786 
EE IE 575,715 2,737,149 3,312,864 
Ee 846,997 1,891,493 2,738,490 
IN a ica’ Galle rar wel ack 1,716,945 943,445 2,660,390 
PE sits web-atgundes cows 1,348,735 1,174,325 2,523,060 

EL Shdid au cha ero dievecane edar areata 2,069,881 422,541 2,492,422 
EE BOG +0 ton'ecesedonwes cla 354,621 2,079,586 2,434,207 


These figures include no tonnage moving in coastwise traffic, 
but are for foreign trade only. 


PROTEST PANAMA CANAL BILL 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The executive committee of the American Steamship Own- 
ers’ Association, at a luncheon meeting Thursday adopted a 
resolution asking the Senate committee on commerce to defer 
action on the new Panama Canal tolls bill until it has had an 
opportunity to present its views. The shipowners declared that 
the measure had passed the House and come up for final con- 
sideration by the Senate committee without an inquiry into 
the effect of the measure on American shipping and commerce. 

The association pointed out that too short a time existed 
for its members on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts to prepare 
data and proceed to Washington before the expiration of the 
present Congress. Accordingly a request was made for delay 
on the matter until next year. 

“The Panama Canal was not constructed for profit making 
purposes,” the resolution said, “and no emergency exists which 
requires an increase in revenues of the canal.” 

Reference was made to the fact that the tolls for the fiscal 
year 1924 amounted to $16,307,994, “a sum greatly in excess of 
the cost of maintaining and operating the canal,” and that the 
proposed measure would increase this by $4,511,432, “the greater 
proportion of which will fall upon American ships by reason of 
the fact that 67.7 per cent of the traffic through the Panama 
Canal in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, was carried in 
American ships, as against 22.4 per cent in British ships, 3.5 
per cent in Japanese ships and 2.7 per cent in German ships.” 
The further statement was made that in the present depressed 
condition of the shipping business American vessels cannot 
bear any increase in the costs of operation. 


SAYS SHIPPERS HAVE “FOBITIS” 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The charge that American exporters are losing trade be- 
cause of their affliction from “FOBitis” is made in a letter 
from Rollin R. Winslow, U. S. vice-consul at Soerabaya, Java, 
to William Pigott, chairman of the National Foreign Trade 
Convention Committee. 

“This malignant disease appears to be found only in the 
United States, as other countries have long since found reme- 
dies for it,” says Mr. Winslow. “It is evidenced by a mono- 
mania to quote prices to foreign importers F. O. B., Stevens- 
ville, U. S. A., or F. O. B. Circle City, U. S. A., all such quo- 
tations being in American currency. Many local importers have 
informed the writer that they refuse to acknowledge such quo- 
tations, as they are only interested in quotations C. I. F. Soera- 
baya in Dutch East Indian currency.” 

Commenting on this statement, T. J. Kehoe, general agent 
in New York for the American Oriental Mail Line, which op- 
erates Shipping Board vessels across the Pacific, said this fail- 
ure on the part of American exporters was a serious hindrance 
to the development of foreign trade. On this point he said: 


We are trying forcibly to bring this issue to the attention of 
the importer and exporter because, by controlling the routing of 


his goods, he can pick and choose the steamers that will transport 
his merchandise. 


In other words, it would be a big help to the American merchant 
marine if the American firms would buy FAS and sell CIF. It would 
not only be a help to the merchant marine, but it would be very bene- 
ficial to the shippers themselves. 


A GUIDE TO BETTER PACKING 


“The millions of dollars lost annually through careless or 
injudicious packing which invites pilferage and results in break- 
age or other damage is a tax on industry which all those 
sharing in the distributive process should join forces to elim- 
inate,” says the foreword to “Packing for Export Trade,” issued 
by the Department of Commerce. It continues: 


The increasing emphasis placed on foreign markets by our manu- 
facturers increases the interest and importance of each step by 
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which these markets are gained and held. Export packing is one of 
the most important of the problems which we have to face, and 
each American exporter has a direct and personal interest in the 
development of scientific methods and the dissemination of informa- 
tion on this subject. 


Although our manufacturers generally take as much precaution 
in preparing their shipments as the average exporter in other 
countries, nation-wide investigations of export packing practices 
throughout the country disclose that there is still much to be 


‘learned if we are to keep “a step ahead.” 


Only a small percentage of our exporters know how a box or 
crate should be constructed effectively to withstand the hardships 
of an ocean voyage, the rough handling incident to loading and un- 
loading, and the inland journey in a foreign country. 

The shipper that practices the false economy of “cheap”? packing 


is censured in the book as a fomenter of trade disputes and a 
detriment to American trade. 


Aside from the higher freight and insurance charges necessary 
to cover losses from pilferage and damage that might have been 
avoided, exporters create an unfavorable impression when their goods 
arrive in imperfect condition. No matter what the quality or price 
of the product may be, it is useless to the customer if it arrives in 
an unsalable condition. Northing is more irritating to an importer 
who may have an impatient customer waiting for certain goods than 
to open his consignment and find things missing or damaged. 

The book presents the results of investigation covering a period 
of three years, undertaken by the Department of Commerce with 


the technical assistance of the Forest Products Labratory of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


The best practices as evolved from the experience of some of 
our oldest export establishments, as well as the exact results of 
thousands of scientific tests, are included. In view of the thousands 
of different types of semi-manufacturers who manufacture commodi- 
ties entering export trade, no attempt was made to deal specifically 
with more than a small fraction of them . However, specifications, 
charts, and instructions are given in the book covering a wide gen- 
eral list. In sé far as many principles of export packing apply with 
equal force to all commodities, every shipper will find that this 
publication contains suggestions applicable to his particular needs. 


MUNSON LINE SERVICE 


E. K. Morse, freight traffic manager of the Munson Line, 
announced that, beginning with a steamer sailing from New 
Orleans March 13, a new direct service will be started be- 
tween that port and Matanzas, Cardenas, Sagua, Caibarien 
and Nuevitas, with bi-weekly sailings. Vessels going from New 
Orleans to ports on the south side of Cuba will also be direct 
hereafter, at intervals of four week. 

It wag announced also that, beginning with the departure 
of a freight steamer from New York on March 4, the ‘vessels 
of the company in the Mexican service will call at Progreso. 
The ships to be used will be light enough in draft to discharge 
at the dock, eliminating the necessity and expense of lighterage. 


DIFFERENTIAL FREIGHT SERVICE TO HULL 


The United American Lines announce, through C. J. Beck, 
vice president in charge of freight traffic, a differential freight 
service to Hull, England, similar to that recently arranged to 
handle cargo from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Hampton Roads, for London, via Hamburg. Weekly express 
service of passenger steamers will be maintained from New 
York and fortnightly cargo steamers from Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Norfolk, and Newport News. Connections will be made 
with steamers sailing twice a week from Hamburg, thus insur- 
ing quick and frequent service at rates considerably below those 
of the direct lines. Ms. Beck also said preparations were being 
made for the extension of trans-shipment service to other 
United Kingdom ports. 


SCRAPPING OF VESSELS 


Commissioner Lissner, chairman of the ship sales com- 
mittee of the Shipping Board, said he was not advised with 
respect to plans of a $5,000,000 corporation, reported to have 
been organized in New York, to buy idle vessels from the board 
and have them scrapped abroad. The commissioner said he 
knew of no negotiations with the board for the purchase of 
ships for that purpose. He also indicated that, if it were 
proposed to scrap the ships abroad, a question of policy would 
be involved that the board would have to pass on before selling 
the ships. 


SALE OF TANKERS 


President Palmer, of the Fleet Corporation, hag announced 
the sale of the Silverbrook, a cylindrical tanker of 8,981 dzad- 
weight tons, to the Mountain Oil & Refining Company of New 
Orleans, for $55,500. 

President Palmer of the Fleet Corporation has announced 
the sale of the tanker Burnwell, of 8,981 deadweight tons, to 
the Alpha Steamship Corporation of New York City for $61,000. 


GERMAN SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


The German shipbuilding industry reports unfavorable con- 
ditions in 1924, Assistant Trade Commissioner M. L. Goldsmith, 
Berlin, reports to the Department of Commerce. The industry 
apparently has not yet benefited by the general process of 
stabilization and has reflected to a marked extent the prevalent 


- tendency toward increased production costs. Shipbuilders as 


a class complained of a decrease in both foreign and domestic 
orders in 1924. A number of yards have recently accepted orders 
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HA RTMAN’S 


“WESTERN FREIGHT RATES 


Service that has satisfied the most exacting traffic 
representatives since 1908. 


The only publication of Freight Rates for shippers 
that covers both Class and Commodity Rates and 
makes reference to the tariffs from which the informa- 
tion is taken. 


A convenient record of rates issued in loose leaf 
form and served with a monthly distribution of revised 
pages covering changes. 


Issued for the benefit of shippers who want to know 
their Freight Rates without the high cost of maintain- 
ing a file of Railroad tariffs. 


This service can be placed in your traffic or shipping 
department at a subscription cost of $30.00 per year. 
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W. J. HARTMAN, PUB. 
732 Federal Street . Chicago, U. S. A. 


Attach to Your Letter Head and Return. 
W. J. HARTMAN, PUBLISHER 

732 Federal St., Chibago 
Send sample pages and endorsements of Hartman’s Western Freight Rates 
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The perfect combination of our warehouses 
handling all lines of merchandise, automobiles 
and machinery. Capacity 330,000 square 
feet. For freight rates, storage and distribu- 
tion charges on any commodity write 


THE TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
OR 
MERCANTILE STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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WHAT WE OFFER 


Export Freight Forwarding Service 


buy a thoroghly reliable company with 
a reputation for fair dealing—backed by 
an absolutely sound financial standing. 


A bonded expense statement on every shipment 


KARR, ELLIS & CO., INC. 


8 Bridge St., New York 
Export Freight Forwarders 
ALDER ELLIS JOS. E. DALTON 














Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


Fireproof Warehouses on Track 


For the Storage of Merchandise 
Household Goods and Machinery 


We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of local 
and pool car shipments 















Consign via any Railroad into Denver 
Free Switching to Warehouse 


Storage capacity 350,000 square feet 
Insurance rate 15c 


Negotiable Warehouse Receipts Issued 
The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 
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at a loss of from 5 to 10 per cent, so that they would not be 
obliged to close down altogether. Competition from Dutch 
shipyards was felt severely in the year, and unless German 
production costs decline in 1925, the competition is expected 
to continue. 


CURRENT AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


On February 1, 1925, American shipyards were building 
or under contract to build for private shipowners 165 steel 
vessels of 183,372 gross tons compared with 161 steel vessels 
of 177,166 gross tons on January 1, 1925, according to the 
Bureau of Navigation, Department of Commerce. There were 
14 wood vessels of 6,823 gross tons building or under contract 
to build for private shipowners in the same period compared 
with 13 wood vessels of 6,303 gross tons on January 1, 1925. 


POSTAL PAY-RATE BILL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The House approved the report of the House and Senate 
conferees on the postal pay-rate bill and the conference report 
was sent to the Senate, where it wag expected ia would meet 
with opposition, but the Senate February 26 approved it and 
the measure was sent to the President. 

Explaining the conference report, Representative Kelly of 
Pennsylvania said the measure had traveled a rocky road. He 
said the House sent to conference a measure raising $61,000, 
000, that the Senate sent a measure providing $23,000,000 in 
revenue, and “we bring back to you a bill raising $59,000,000.” 

Mr. Kelly said-the measure, as agreed to in conference, 
in every particular contained the House rates as passed by 
the House, with the exception of one rate. He said that was 
the second-class rate on first and second zones applying to 
periodical publications. The House bill had a 3-cent rate for 
first and second zones. The Senate bill carried the present 
rate of 2 cents. Mr. Kelly said the House conferees were 


were obliged to yield in favor of the Senate rate to reach an 
agreement. 


The following summary of changes made by the conference 


committee and the effect on postal revenues was submitted to 
the House: 


In Title I of the bill, which relates to postal salaries, as passed 
by the House, the Senate recedes and agrees to make the increased 
salaries effective as of January 1, 1925, instead of July 1, 1924. The 
total cost of six months’ back pay under the increases proposed is 
estimated by the department to be approximately $34,000,000. The 
annual cost of the increase in salaries is estimated to be approxi- 
mately $68,000,000. 

First-Class Matter 


In Title II of the bill, which relates to postal rates, the Senate 
recedes from its proposal to reduce the drop-letter rate to 1 cent, 
and agrees to strike out the provision relating to postal cards which 
carries the same rates on postal cards as the existing law, so that 
there is no change in first-class postal rates except an increase of 1 
cent on private mailing cards, making the rate 2 cents instead of 
1 cent, on which latter rate there is no difference in the two bills. 
The increased revenue to be derived from the new rate is estimated 
at $10,000,000. 

Second-Class Matter 


The postal rate on the reading portion of publications entered 
as second-class matter is 1% cents per pound or fraction thereof in 
the House bill. The Senate recedes from its proposal to reduce the 
rate to 14 cents and agrees to the rate proposed by the House. This 
restores the existing law, so there is no increase or decrease in 
revenue from that source. 

On the provision relating to the advertising portion of publica- 
tions entered as second-class matter, the Senate insists on its 
amendment, making the rate 2 cents in the first and second zones and 
3 cents in the third zone, agrees to the rate of 6 cents for the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth zones, and recedes and agrees to the 9-cent rate ir. 
the seventh and eight zones. The increased revenue to be derived 
from this source under the House bill was estimated at $2,299,686. 
The increased revenue to be derived from the provision as agreed 
upon in conference is estimated at $223,000. 

On religious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, 
labor, and fraternal newspapers and periodicals, the Senate recedes 
and agrees to the House rate of 1% cents instead of 1% cents, 
which is an increase of a quarter of a cent per pound or fraction 
thereof over the present rate. The increased revenue expected to 
be derived from this provision is estimated at $275,000. 

The Senate recedes from its amendment authorizing the ship- 
ment of publications entered as second-class matter under the rates 
prescribed for. fourth-class matter. This agreement involves no 


difference in revenue. 
Third-Class Matter 


The Senate recedes and agrees to the rate of 1% cents for each 
2 ounces up to and including 8 ounces in weight, instead of 1 cent 
for each ounce up to and including 4 ounces in weight. The effect 
of this section is to put all mail matter not included in the first or 
second class, or in the fourth class as defined in the next section, 
weighing up to 8 ounces, into the third class at a rate of 1% cents 
for each 2 ounces, instead of 1 cent for each ounce. The in- 
creased revenue to be derived under this section is estimated at 
$18,000,000. 

Fourth-Class Matter 


The Senate recedes and agrees to the House provision placing 
parcel-post mail weighing more than 8 ounces into the fourth class. 
The Senate bill included all pracels weighing over 4 ounces. The Senate 
also recedes and agrees to the 2-cent service charge on parcel-post 
packages. The special charge is estimated to produce $13,600,000. 
If this special-service charge is made 1 cent instead of 2 cents, the 
revenue to be derived will be reduced by one-half, or $6,800,000. 


Continuing Cost Ascertainments 
The Senate also recedes and agrees to section 214 of the House 
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bill, authorizing the continuance of the work of ascertining the 
revenues and cost of carrying and handling mail matter and per- 
forming of special services. 
Effective Date 
The House recedes and agrees that the increased postal rates 
shall become effective on April 15, 1925, instead of May 1, 1925; and 
the Senate recedes and agrees that the rates shall be permanent. 


A summary of the House bill was published in The Traffic 
World of February 7, p. 370. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has an- 
nounced that, in a referendum on the pending postal salary and 
rate increase bill, its membership voted overwhelmingly in sup- 
port of an adequate increase in postal salaries wherever justified, 
but against a flat general increase, applicable throughout the 
country, for all classes of postal employes, and in favor of the 
principle that any revision of rates should be based on a scien- 
tific determination in which efficiency would be the first consid- 
eration and consideration would be given, in addition to cost of 
operation, to the portion of fixed charges that should be met 
otherwise than through rates. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended February 14 totaled 
902,877 cars, as compared with 928,244 cars the preceding week 
and 935,589 and 816,646 cars for the corresponding weeks of 1924 
and 1923, respectively, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. The decline as compared 
with the preceding week was attributed, in part, to observance 
of Lincoln’s birthday February 12. Loading for the year to Feb, 
14 was still greater than for the corresponding period of any 
previous year, 


Loading by districts the week ended February 14 and for 
the same period of 1924 follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 7,724 and 9,299; 
live stock, 2,725 and 3,466; coal, 44,860 and 61,901; coke, 2,947 and 
3,259; forest products, 6,445 and 8,089; ore, 1,810 and 1,330; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 68,866 and 65,101; miscellaneous, 79,062 and 
82,900; total, 1925, 214,439; 1924, 225,345; 1923, 195,140. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,273 and 2,988; 
live stock, 2,234 and 2,950; coal, 47,072 and 54,521; coke, 6,439 and 
6,382; forest products, 3,540 and 3,413; ore, 2,921 and 2,653; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 50,991 and 48,929; miscellaneous, 68,615 and 72,293; 
total, 1925, 185,085; 1924, 194,129; 1923, 180,571. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 198 and 295; live 
stock, 64 and 63; coal, 30,744 and 30,969; coke, 544 and 485; forest 
products, 1,483 and 1,721; ore, 87 and 126; merchandise, L. C. L, 
7,255 and 6,754; miscellaneous, 4,133 and 4,138; total, 1925, 44,508; 
1924, 44,551; 1923, 31,807. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,489-and 4,591; live 
stock, 2,097 and 2,123; coal, 21,993 and 24,320; coke, 1,129 and 1,042; 
forest products, 24,270 and 26,236; ore, 1,597 and 1,550; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 40,960 and 40,136; miscellaneous, 51,677 and 48,859; total, 
1925, 147,212; 1924, 148,857; 1923, 136,014. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,276 and 
15,088; live stock, 9,678 and 11,153; coal, 6,534 and 8,237; coke, 1,658 
and 1,399; forest products, 24,351 and 25,118; ore, 824 and 822; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 28,704 and 28,362; miscellaneous, 31,471 and 
31,887; total, 1925, 113,496; 1924, 122,066; 1923, 89,549. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,426 and 
15,368; live stock, 11,441 and 12,060; coal, 14,489 and 17,989; coke, 
371 and 301; forest products, 9,646 and 10,339; ore, 3,298 and 2,884; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 36,093 and 35,921; miscellaneous, 44,704 and 
44,624; total, 1925, 131,468; 1924, 139,486; 1923, 130,348. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,028 and 5,473; 
live stock, 2,293 and 2,026; coal, 4,904 and 5,619; coke, 226 and 193; 
forest products, 9,793 and 8,980; ore, 522 and 430; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 14,970 and 15,259; miscellaneous, -28,933 and 23,175; total, 1925, 
66,669; 1924, 61,155; 1923, 53,217. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 41,414 and 53,102; 
live stock, 30,532 and 33,841; coal, 170,596 and 193,556; coke, 13,314 
and 13,061; forest products, 79,528 and 83,896; ore, 11,059 and 9,795; 
merchandise. L. C. L., 247,839 and 240,462; miscellaneous, 308,595 
and 307,876; total, 1925, 902,877; 1924, 935,589; 1923, 816,646. 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1925 1924 1923 
Five weeks of January...... ata amiaiatse - 4,450,993 4,294,270 4,239,379 
Week of Pepruary Tth...ccccccccvccecs «+» 928,244 906,017 849,352 
Week of February 14th........ senwaewes - 902,877 935,589 816,646 
| or eaeion hewreaeets 6,282,114 6,135,876 5,905,377 





LOCATION OF CARS 


The percentage of home cars on home roads (Class 1) as 
of February 1 was 65.7, according to the semi-monthly bulletin 
of the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
By classes of equipment the percentages were as follows: 
Box, 56.8; refrigerator, 76; coal and coke, 70.2; stock, 85.5; fiat, 
80.8; others, 94.1. By districts the percentages for all classes 
of equipment were as follows: Eastern, 54.4; Allegheny, 73.9; 
Pocahontas, 60.6; Southern, 63,8; Western, 70.3. 

The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight cars on 
line to ownership, Class I roads, as of February 1, showed the 
following: Eastern district, 95 as against 96.6 year before; 
Allegheny, 102.8 ag against 105.5 year before; Pocahontas, 81.1 
as against 76.6 year before; Southern, 99.1 as against 97.2 year 
before; Western, 100.5 as against 98.4 year before; all districts, 


98.5 as against 98,2 year before; Canadian roads, 91.5 as against 
90.7 year before. 
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DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE 


Via Panama Canal 


REGULAR SAILINGS 


between 


NEW ORLEANS — MOBILE 
GALVESTON— HOUSTON 


and 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and other ‘Pacific Coast Ports 


Through bills of lading issued from Gulf Ports to rm Australia, New 
Zealand, Dutch East Indies, for Transshipment at San Francisco. 


Through bills of lading from Pacific Coast Ports to Mexico, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, West Indies, Central America, South America, Europe. 


Rates quoted, bookings and other information furnished upon application 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, Incorporated 
GENERAL GULF AGENTS 
424. Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 


Steele Bidg. SWAYNE & HOYT, Inc. 


15 Moore St. 
Galveston, Texas 430 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. New York City 


TRANSMARINE LINES 


Regularly Maintained WEEKLY Service 


Gulf ~] ervice 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


SERVING 
THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


Steamer sails from PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 
SATURDAY 


Intercoastal Service 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR, OAKLAND 
AND SAN FRANCISCO 
Steamer sails from PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 
TUESDAY 
Also sailings to other ports as inducement offers 


Claims 
DIRECT loading CAR to SHIP eliminates { Delays 


Lighterage 
ee Bills of Lading Issued 


TRANSMARINE IE LINES 


Port N wark T inal 
Telephone ~ tulberry 4300 5 isesmen ie St., New’ York « City 
Telephone Rector 
General Agencies: 
Buffale, Chie Cleveland, Dallas, Fort Werth, Les Angeles, Minneapolis 
See ee Peseta Puabenhe Bat oaks San mass oe Rn 
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Independent Refiners Save 
on Freight Rates 


Ship your oil to The Houston Oil 
Terminal Company in the form 
which bears the Lowest Freight 
Rate. Specify your requirements 
for further refining and we will 
handle the working out of the 
product through our subsidiary, 
The Houston Terminal Refin- 
ing Company. 


For details address 


The Houston Oil Terminal 
Company 


Chronicle 


Houston, 
Building 


Texas 


A WAREHOUSE STOCK within the territory served, saves one 
to six days in deliveries to SOUTHWES TERN TERRITOR Zz. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND FORWARDING 
SPECIALIZING ON POOL CARS 


ADAMS TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


228-36 WEST FOURTH STREET 
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| Personal Notes 








Se ae 


F. R. Levins has ben appointed vice-president in charge 
of traffic of the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Company at Duluth. 
Gordon Patterson has been made Eastern manager at New York. 

Sir Henry Thornton was the guest of officers of the Cana- 
dian National Railway at a dinner at Montreal last Saturday. 
An address indicating confidence and regard was presented to 
him. 

H. M. Fleming has been made traveling freight agent of 
the Illinois Central at Cleveland. 

W. P. Levis, formerly freight traffic manager of the Clyde 
and the Mallory Steamship Companies, has been made vice 
president and freight traffic manager. 

H. E. Poulterer is appointed general agent, freight depart- 
ment, Union Pacific System, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., vice W. T. Price, promoted. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Oklahoma City will hold a luncheon and 
meeting March 2. H. D. Driscoll, commerce counsel, will be 
the speaker. The club is planning to attend the spring meet- 
ing of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Kansas City 
with a delegation of twenty-five or more. 





The Grand Rapids” Traffic Club has elected the following 
officers: President, Walter H. Cowdin; vice presidents, William 
A. Napper and Vene Van Brocklin; secretary, James BE. Mac- 
Gregor, and treasurer, William R. Cornelius. 





The Akron Traffic Club will hold a meeting at the Elks’ 
Club, March 3. 





The Tuscarawas County Traffic Club held a meeting at the 
Chamber of Commerce, New Philadelphia, Ohio, Feb. 19. B. G. 
Holt, district manager, Munson Steamship Lines, Pittsburgh, 


spoke on “Water Transportation and Foreign Trade and Com- 
merce.” 





The Transportation Club of Louisville has arranged for a 


section of seats at the opening game of the Louisville baseball 
club. 





The Industrial Traffic Club of the Niagara Frontier held a 
“Get Together” dinner at the Hotel Buffalo, Feb. 16. Operating 
and traffic officials of railroads and transportation lines serving 
the Niagara frontier were guests of the club. 





The Traffic Club of Baltimore will meet at the Southern 
Hotel, March 3. 





The nominating committee appointed by the president of 
the Traffic Club of Chicago has reported the following ticket: 
For president, E. B. Buckmaster, A. G. A., American Railway 
Express Co.; first vice president, Murray N. Billings, A. T. M., 
Illinois Steel Co.; second vice president, Stuart A. Allen, F. 
T. M., the B. & O.; third vice president, M. H. Kennelly, presi- 
dent, Werner Bros. Fireproof Storage Co.; secretary, H. E. Mac- 
Niven, T. M., Edward Lasham Co., and treasurer, R. J. Wallace, 
T. M., Jaques Manufacturing Co. For directors for two years 
the following have been nominated: George A. Blair, G. T. M., 
Wilson & Co., C. T. Bradford, manager, traffic department, In- 
ternational Harvester Co., A. B. Bierdeman, G. A., Nickel Plate, 
and W. C. Douglas, A. G. F. A., Michigan Central. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club held its annual dinner at 
Dayton, O., Feb. 25. Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway 
Age, spoke, warning that the public could not prepare too soon 
for another attempt by the labor leaders to increase their power 
on the railroads. 





The Traffic Club of Memphis held its “George Washington 
Birthday” luncheon at the Hotel Gayoso, Feb. 23. 





The Transportation Club of Tulsa held its first evening 
meeting of the year—“Frisco Night”—at the Hotel Tulsa, Feb. 
10. J. M. Kurn, president, J. R. Koontz, vice president, J. N. 
Cornatzar, P. T. M., and S. S. Butler, F. T. M., of the Frisco, 
were speakers. 





The Transportation Club of Evansville produced a play en- 
titled “The Ideal Situation,” an educational traffic drama by 
Cc. J. Schwab, one of the members, Feb. 18. 





The Bridgeport Traffic Association held its regular meet- 
ing Feb. 24 at the University Club. 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club held its weekly lunch- 
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eon Feb. 9 in the ballroom of the Alexandria Hotel. Enter- 
tainment was furnished by the Pacific Electric Railway Co. D. 
W. Pontius, vice president, of the line, spoke on “Problems of 
Railway Management.” L. C. Fritch, vice president of the 
Rock Island, was a guest of honor and spoke briefly on advan- 
tages enjoyed by Los Angeles over other cities. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City has accepted an invitation 
from the Traffic Club of Wichita to be the latter’s guest at a 
dinner and dance at the Broadview hotel, March 12. The Kan- 
sas City Club is making plans for the entertainment of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America at its spring meeting, April 
15 and 16, in Kansas City. 





The Traffic Club of Atlanta held its semi-monthly luncheon 
and meeting Feb. 16. J. E. Skaggs, president of the South 
Eastern Express Co., spoke, giving an outline of the growth of 
the express business from the end of the world war up to the 
present. W. N. Mitchell, of the B. & O., spoke of efforts made 
to bring about the defeat of the Gooding bill. 





“he transportation Club of St. Paul attended a joint lunch- 
eon meeting of all clubs in the city, Feb. 24 to consider how 


they might better participate in civic activities in the develop- 
ment of St. Paul. 





The Pacific Traffic Association held its regular meeting, 
Feb. 17, at the Palace hotel. Albert J. Rosenshine, assembly- 


man from San Francisco, spoke on “How the Legislature Car- 
ries on Its Work.” 





The Traffic Club of New York held its annual dinner at the 
Hotel Commodore, Feb. 21. BE. W. Beatty, chairman and presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific, spoke on “Canadian Transporta- 
tion.” He described the organization and sketched a history of 
the Canadian Pacific and said that because it was a pioneer 
line, it dipped deeper into outside activities than was necessary, 
or permissible in an ordinary transportation unit and so was 
possessed of a telegraph system, coal mine, agricultural lands, 
town sites, golf courses, mills, mines, hotels, and a fleet of 
freight and passenger steamships. He said that the success 
of the Canadian Pacific had led to the organization of the Cana- 
dian Northern, the Grand Trunk Pacific, and Transcontinental 
Railways, which were constructed really ahead of the nation’s 
need, and because of this they got into difficulties during the 
war, which might have caused their physical dissolution. That 
was when the government decided to take them over and weld 
them into a national system. From that point, President Beatty 
went on to contrast the national system with the Canadian 
Pacific. He said the only way to make good the heavy deficit 
of the government road was by taxation, and, since the Cana- 
dian Pacific was the largest tax payer in the country, it would 
thereby be put into the position of the largest contributor to 
the coffers of its competitor. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis met at luncheon, Feb. 26. 
A. L. Janes, assistant general counsel for the Great Northern, 
spoke on “Motor Bus Regulation.” 





Over six hundred employes of the Lehigh Valley attended 
the employes first annual dinner dance at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Philadelphia, Feb. 11. Executive officers of the road 


were guests and R. W. Barrett, general solicitor, was the 
speaker at dinner. 





The Traffic Club of the Manufacturers’ Association of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, held a dinner February 16. Edmund H. 
Whitlock, of the Great Northern Railway, lectured and showed 
slides and movies of Glacier National Park. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago held a special luncheon Feb- 
ruary 27 in the ballroom of the Hotel La Salle. The speaker 
was Pauline Dunstan Belden, on “Business Personality.” Axel 
Christensen, “Radio’s Jazz King,” performed in pianologues and 


character monologue, and there was music by a Hawaiian or- 
chestra., 





The Transportation Club of Decatur will hold its fifth annual 
industrial banquet at the Orlando Hotel, March 18. Clifford 
Ireland, director of the department of trade and commerce, the 
state of Illinois, and formerly congressman from the sixteenth 
district, will be the speaker. 





The Lansing Traffic Club will hold its seventh annual ban- 
quet at the K. of C. Home March 10. The banquet will be 
held in connection with the regular March meeting of the Great 
Lakes Regional Advisory Board. 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club met at luncheon Feb- 
ruary 16 at the Alexandria Hotel. A program of entertainment 
was conducted under the auspices of the Southern California 
Music Company. Charles Fricke, assistant district attorney, 
spoke on the crime situation in southern California. 
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a Ship by \ Water 


‘(DIFFERENTIAL RATES” via 


WILLIAMS LINE 


San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Seattle and Tacoma 


FROM 


Philadelphia, New York, 
Baltimore and Norfolk 


SAILINGS EVERY 15 DAYS 
Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 
For rates, dates of sailing and other information apply to 
WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 
Moore and Water Streets, New York, Telephone Bowling Green 7394 


Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. _ Pittsburgh, ag™ Chicago, Ill. 
39 South St. Drexel Bldg. Oliver Bldg. eo eee St. 
And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, et 

















MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


PACIFIC MAIL 


(ESTABLISHED 1848) 
Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


Fortnightly Sailings via Panama Canal 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk to 7 Angeles 
an Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacom 


WESTBOUND SAILINGS 
*VENEZUELA 
SANTA ROSA 


Through bills of lading issued for transshipment at San Francisco 
to Hawaiian Islands, China, Japan and the Far East. 


EASTBOUND SAILINGS 






SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
SANTA BARBARA ..... March 12 March 14 
*COLOMBIA .......... March 19 March 21 
SANTA PAULA ........ March 26 March 28 


*Passenger steamer calling at Manzanillo, San Jose de Guatemala, 
La Libertad, Corinto, Canal Zone, Havana (Eastbound). 


Fares to Los Angeles or San Francisco, First Class, $250, $270 and $300 


PANAMA SERVICE 
Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


S.S. SAN JUAN sails from San Francisco March 3 
S.S. CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO sails from San Francisco March 24 


PACIFIC MAIL S.S. COMPANY 


10 Hanover Square, New York 508 California St., San Francisco 
605 pawn Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
ALSO OFFICES IN 
ce: e Bldg Wilmington, Del., Marine Terminal 
Baltimor -Equi = Bldg. sa Southgate Fwd. & Stge.Co. 
Pittsburgh, “410 State Saentee Bldg. Chicago........ 142 So. Clark St. 
Philadelphia. .... 240 Bourse Bldg. Cincinnati......... Gwynne Bldg. 








The Most Centrally Located Distributing Center 
in the United States 


Home of the Largest Merchandise Warehouses in the South 


THE MEMPHIS TERMINAL CORPORATION 


We Invite Storage of all Kinds of GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses of concrete construction, automatically sprinkled, lowest insurance 
rates. We operate our own switch engine and connect with all Railroads initial 
to Memphis, Tenn., as well as the Mississippi Warrior Service who switch to 
our Plant without additional switching charges on car load lots. 


Member A.W. A. 


Address MERCHANDISE DEPT., P. O. Box 1025, Memphis, Tenn. 
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AIMS OF SHIPPERS’ BOARD 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Successful completion of the 1925 transportation program 
mapped out by the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board, 
will mean a saving of millions of dollars to the shipping and 
consuming public, said Major Elihu C. Church, transportation 
engineer of the Port Authority and executive head of the edu- 
cational bureau of the board. 

Major Church outlined ag follows the four chief aims of the 
board for the current year: 


(1) A reorganization of the store door delivery committee, which 
is expected to lead to a speedy application of the board’s store door 
plan in some eastern city. 

(2) Perfection of the scheme for handling perishable freight. 

(3) A concerted effort to work out with the railroads a plan to 
equalize the flow of traffic throughout the year and to gain a greater 
utility of the freight car. 

(4) The projection of a new plan for the pooling of less than 
carload freight which is expected to result in substantial savings for 
the railroads and faster service for the shippers. 


Major Church, who was speaking at a luncheon meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club of New York, announced that W. H. Chandler, 
traffic manager of the Merchants’ Association of New York, was 
to be the new chairman of the store door delivery committee. 
The plan of this committee was adopted last year and 
since that time the several recommendations have been care- 
fully studied and it is expected that a revised report will be 
ready for the April meeting of the board. 

The railroads and the shippers expect the New York ter- 
minal district to handle the largest volume of perishables this 
year that they have ever handled, Major Church said. A closely 
knit program of co-operation between the shippers and the 
car service division of the American Railway Association should 
result in this traffic being handled without congestion or delay, 
the major explained. Two committees will handle the case 
for shippers—the New York terminal sub-committee and the 
fresh fruits and vegetables committee. 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


Another conference was held at Chicago this week between 
the traffic representatives of the western trunk lines, headed 
by E. B. Boyd, and the steering committee of western shippers, 
headed by J. P. Haynes, with W. V. Hardie, traffic director of 
the Commission, in an atfempt to reach an agreement as to 
the basis of the readjustment of the western class rate scale, 
rates for which are now under suspension in I. and S. 2319. 

Mr. Hardie was asked to attend the conference by both 
shippers and carriers, and is a sort of arbitrator. Whether the 
facts as seen from each of the parties’ points of view were to 
be laid before him and left to him to decide, or whether he 
would act merely as sort of a guide to the proceedings, had 
not been decided. 

According to J. P. Haynes, Mr. Hardie was asked to aid 
in the conferences so that a quicker agreement might be reached 
as to a temporary class rate basis that would serve to build 
the readjustment from Indiana to the northwest, pending in 
the cases decided in favor of the shippers from that state, and 
that were the cause of the carriers deciding to make an en- 
tirely new adjustment in the western territory. In the meet- 
ing this week nothing definite was accomplished, according to 
Mr. Haynes, beyond laying the facts before Mr. Hardie. 





INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


Helen Lucile Welsh and Daniel Patrick Ewing have each 

been authorized by the Commission to hold the positions of 
assistant secretary with the Alamogordo & Sacramento Moun- 
tain Railway Company and numerous other lines in addition 
to holding a directorship and/or any office or offices with the 
Southern Pacific Company and its various subsidiary lines. 
* William G. Vollmer hag been authorized to hold the posi- 
tions of assistant to. the president with the International-Great 
Northern Railroad Company, Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
and New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Company, vice- 
president of the Arkansas Central Railroad Company, director 
and president of the Boonville, St. Louis & Southern Railway 
Company and various other short lines, and director of the 
Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt Railroad Company, Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, Trans-Mississippi Terminal 
Company, Little Rock Junction Railway and others. 

Edward M. Durham, Jr., has been authorized to hold the 
offices of assistant to the president with the International-Great 
Northern Railroad Company, Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, and New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Company in 
addition to holding a directorship with the Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western Railway Company and others. 

J. Samuel Pyeatt has been authorized to hold the positions 
of director and president of the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Company and Rio Grande Junction Railway Company, 
director and vice-president of the Salt Lake City Union Depot 
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& Railroad Company, and director of the Denver Union Ter- 
minal Railway Company and Pueblo Union Depot & Railroad 
Company. 

J. D. Stack has been authorized by the Commission to hold 
the offices of general superintendent of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Company and director of the Salt Lake City 
Union Depot & Railroad Company. 

C. W. Michel has been authorized to hold the positiony of 
director and vice-president of the Kansas City, Clinton & Spring- 
field Railway Company in addition to positions previously au- 
thorized. 

Various officials of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company have been authorized by the Commission to hold di- 
recterships .with the Bonnerville & Southwestern Railroad 
Company and numerous other short lines subsidiary to the 
Frisco and operating in the same territory. 

Myron C. Taylor has been authorized to hold a directorship 
with the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Company and numerous other 
lines in addition to holding positions previously authorized. 


LOS ANGELES STATION CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The questions whether the Commission has the power to 
compel the construction of a union station in Los Angeies 
and, if it has, whether it should exercise it in the way desired 
by Los Angeles, or in some other way, were discussed before 
the Commission on February 26 and the following day in No. 
14778, City of Los Angeles vs. Los Angeles & Salt Lake et al., 
and finance docket Nos. 3556 and 3569, applications by the 
Southern Pacific for permission to carry forward the station 
plans it has. 

Seven hours were allowed for the discussion, with time 
divided between C. I. Wheat and Max Thelen for the state, and 
for the city, C. W. Durbrow for the Southern Pacific and 
T. J. Norton for the Santa Fe. Examiner Eshelman, in a re- 
port on the matter, suggested doubt as to the power of the 
Commission to make the order requested by the state and 
city. He suggested that time be given the carriers for pre- 
senting a plan for a station in which all should be pariies, 
either on the site of the Southern Pacific station or some 
other. Broadly speaking, Messrs. Wheat and Thelen supported 
the examiner, except in his expression of doubt about the power 
of the Commission. 

In answer to the examiner’s report, the Santa Fe said it 
would not be prepared within the time suggested by Eshelman 
or any other, to enter into a scheme for using the station 
property of the Southern Pacific. The Southern Pacific’s posi- 
tion was presented by its finance applications. The city and 
state, Mr. Thelen presenting the argument, in the light of the 
litigation that has been had, supported the proposition that 
the Commission could issue the orders that would give the 
city what it desired, without impairing the ability of the car- 
riers to serve the public. 





| Digest of New Complaints 





S 


No. 16578, Sub. No. 1. Reeves Coal Co. et al.. Minneapolis, Minn., 
vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. ; 

Illegal and unlawful rates and charges on nuMerous shipments 
of soft coal from points in Kentucky, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, to points in Minnesota and Wisconsin, including Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, Minn., and Ladysmith, Wis. Asks cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. 16046. Sub. No. 1. Cameron, Joyce & Schneider, Keokuk, Ia., 
vs, New Haven et al. : ; 

Unreasonable and unlawful charges on granite from Quincy 
Adams, Mass., to Keokuk, Ia. Asks reperation. 

No. 16656. Hogan Bros., Kansas City, Mo., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Alleges freight, demurrage and reconsignment charges on 
wheat bran and wheat shorts from Kansas City to Atlanta, Ga., in 
violation of section 6 of the act. Asks reparation. 

No. 16657. W. Ames & Co., et al., Jersey City, N. J., vs. New Haven, 
et al. 

Unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential or prejudicial rates 
and charges on scrap iron and iron or steel auto truck rims with 
solid rubber tires attached from points on New Haven to Jersey 
City. Asks cease and desist order, and reasonable rates. 

No. 16658. Providence Fruit & Produce Exchange, Providence, R. IL, 
vs. New Haven. s 

Rates for icing in violation of sections 1, 2 and 8 of the act. 
Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates on icing 
of cars of perishable freight at Providence, and reparation. 

No. 16659. Eagle Coal & Mining Co., Terre Haute, Ind., vs. C. & 
E. I. et al. 

Unlawful and unreasonable rates and charges on soft coal from 
Clinton, Ind., to South Bend, Ind., and reconsigned at Momence, 
Ill., to points in Chicago switching district. Asks reparation 

No. 16660. Samuel Rinelli, Lockport, N. Y., vs. New Haven. ; 

Alleges that defendant caused loss to complainant by failure 
ta comply with tariff provisions governing notice of arrival of 
unclaimed perishable carload freight, shipment involved consist- 
ing of 540 crates of yellow onions. Asks reparation. 

No. 16661. Crown Mills, Portland, Ore., vs. Northern Pacific et al. 

Alleges that unlawful prejudice exists against Portland and mills 
there located, in competition with mills located at Tacoma, Seattle 
and Everett, Wash., in that mills located at the last named points 
are able to mill and clean in transit shipments of grain and grain 
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Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company 


Ww. H. BREMNER, Receiver 


THE PEORIA GATEWAY ————\ 


During periods of heavy traffic movements when other gate- 
ways were congested traffic moved without delay through the 
Peoria gateway. A delay of one day as a result of routing 
your freight through large congested terminals may result in 
the loss of a customer. —_—_—_ 


In addition to the prompt handling of carload freight, The 
M. & St. L. R. R. operate through merchandise cars from vari- 
ous Eastern and Southern points, to the West and Northwest. 
For the Year 1924 the Lackawanna—M. & St. L.—New York to 
Minneapolis through car averaged less than six days in transit, 
equally good time on other through cars. Further information 
as to this service promptly furnished by representatives named 
below. —_—_ 


CHICAGO, ILL., 201 Marquette Bidg., J. R. Shannon, General Agent. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 909 Neave Bidg., J. B. Helwig, General Agent. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, 508 Park Bidg., E. G. Gustafson, General Agent. 

DES MOINES, IA., 4th & Market Sts., G. C. Houk, General Agent. 

DETROIT, MICH., 514 Free Press Bidg., 1. L. Colborn, General Agent. 

DULUTH, MINN., 203 Fargusson Bidg., M. J. Hannam, General Agent. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 526 Merchants Bank Bidg., C. F. Hayes, General Agent. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 322 Railway Exchange Bidg., J. W. Hannum, General Agent. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., 716 Central Bidg., J. B. Helwig, General Agent. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Trans. Bidg., J. C. Glonn, General Agent. 

MINNESOTA TRANSFER, MINN., 739 Pillsbury Ave., T. J. Pewters, Commercial Agent. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 25 Broad St., C. E. Harris, General Eastern Agent. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 403 Park Blidg., H. M. Corbett, General Agent, Freight Dept. 
PEORIA, ILL., 306 Lehmann Blidg., J. T. Redmon, General Agent. 

ST, LOUIS, MO., 426 Pierce Bildg., H. W. Koch, General Agent. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., 612 Pioneer Bidg., E. C. Davis, General Agent. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 1054 Monadnock Blidg., E. L. Jones, General Agent. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 752 Stuart Bidg., A. C. Herron, General Agent. 

SPOKANE, WASH., 508 Sherwood Bidg., D. C. Spoor, General Agent. 


FOR EFFICIENT AND DEPENDABLE FREIGHT 
SERVICE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST, ROUTE 





‘““‘BETWEEN EAST AND WEST— 


VIA PEORIA, ILL, CARE M&STL RR PEORIA GATEWAY BEST” 
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products destined to points south thereof, to and including Port- 
iand, when routed via Everett, Seattle or Tacoma, Wash., but 
that complainant’s mili at Portland, Ore., is unable to mill or clean 
in transit shipments destined to points north of Centralia, Wash., 
when routed via Portland, Ore., originating at points on the de- 
fendant lines. Asks cease and desist order and just and reason- 
able rates. 

No. 16662. C. F. Braun & Co., Alhambra, Cal., vs. Southern Pacific. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on pig iron, brass, coke and 
facings from and to Shorb, Cal. Asks reparation. 

No. 16663. Wright Lumber Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., ¥s. 
Arbor et al. : 

Ratés and charges in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 of the 
act on compo-board from Minneapolis, Minn., to New York and 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Asks reparation. 

No. 16664. C. A. Johnston, Lockport, N. Y., vs. Atlantic Coast Line. 

Complains of refrigeration charge of $80 on shipment of cucum- 
bers from Mt. Olive, N. C., to Chicago. Asks reparation. 

No. 16665. The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Assoc. et al., 
City, Mo., vs. Arkansas Valley Interurban et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 4 and 6 of the act on coal and 
coke from points in Colorado and New Mexico to various points 
in Kansas. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable 
rates, and reparation. % 

No. 16666. The Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. C. & O. 
et al. 

Unreasonable charges on 48 tank cars of gasoline from Hubball, 
W. Va., to Pittsburgh, Pa. Asks reparation. 

No. 16667. George Adam Schneider, Clinton, lIa., 
waukee & St. Paul. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act on sand and 
gravel from Bellevue and Koss Spur, Ia., to Illinois stations of 


Ann 


Kansas 


vs. Chicago, Mil- 


defendants. Asks cease and desist order, reasonable rates, and 
reparation. 
No. 16668. The Glidden Co., Cleveland, O., vs. Central of New Jersey 


et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 2 and 8 of the act on linseed 
oil from New York and New York lighterage points and Phiia- 
delphia to Cleveland and Chicago. Asks cease and desist order, 
reasonable ratés, and reparation. 


No. 16669. American Lumber & Export Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. 
Gulf & Ship Island et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act on lumber 
from Dreyfus, Miss., to Manchester, Ky. Asks cease and desist 
order, reasonable rates, and reparation, 

No. 16670. Arata & Peters, Inc., San Francisco, Cal., 
Pacific et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3, 4 and 6 of the act on po- 
tatoes from Harrah, Wash., to San Francisco. Asks cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 16670, Sub. No. 1. F. M. Burnham, San Francisco, Cal., 
Same. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to shipments of po- 
tatoes from points in Washington to San Francisco. 

No. 16670, Sub. No. 2. Walter A. Perry Co., Sacramento, Cal., vs. 
Same. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to shipments of po- 

tatoes from Washington points to Sacramento. ; 
No. 16670, Sub. No. 3. Same vs. Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Co. et al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to shipments of po- 
tatoes from points in Washington to points in California. 
No. 16670, Sub. No. 4. Geo. L. Burtt Co., San Francisco, Cal., 

Northern Pacific et al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to shipments of po- 
tatoes from points in Washington to San Francisco and other 
California points 

No. 16670, Sub. No. 5. 
ern Pacific et al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to shipments of po- 
tatoes from points in Washington to Fresno, Stockton and other 
California points. P 

No. 16670, Sub. No. 6. L. Scatena & Co. et al., San Francisco, Cal., 
vs. Northern Pacific et al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to shipments of po- 
tatoes from points in Washington io California points 

No. 16670, Sub. No. 7. Walter A. Perry Co., Sacramento, Cal., vs. 

Northern Pacific et al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to shipments of po- 
tatoes from points in Washington to points in California. 

No. 16671. The Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, Md., vs. South- 
ern Pacific (Morgan Line). 

Unjust, unreasonable rate on bottle caps from New Orleans to 
Highlandtown (Baltimore), Md. Asks reparation. 
No. ey Brownell & Field Co., Providence, R. I., vs. 

et al. 

Unreasonable rates on cans from Jersey City, N. J.. to Provi- 


vs. Northern 


VS. 


vs. 


Hobbs-Parsons Co., Fresno, Cal., vs. North- 


New Haven 


dence, R. I. Asks cease and desist order, reasonable rates and 
reparation. 
No. — Granton Chemical Co., Inc., New York City, vs. Lehigh 
Valley. 
Unreasonable, discriminatory. preferential or prejudicial rates 


and charges on numerous carload shipments of nitrate of soda 
from various foreign countries, imported through New York, and 
shipped to Greensand, N. J. Asks cease and desist order, and 
reparation. 

No. 16674. Johnston & Larimer Dry Goods Co., Wichita, Kan., vs. 
Santa Fe, et al. 

Unreasonable rates on cotton piece goods in less-carload lots 
from points in various eastern and southern states to Wichita, 
Kan. Asks reparation. 

No. 16675. John Robinson, doing business as the Norfolk Hide & Metal 
Co., Norfolk. Neb., vs. Chicago & North Western et al. 

Unreasonable, preferential and prejudicial rates and charges in 
excess of the aggregate of the intermediates, in violation of sec- 
tion 4, on scrap iron and steel, including borings and turnings, 
from Norfolk, Neb., to Chicago and Peoria, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., 
St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. Asks cease and desist order, just 
and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 16676. J. W. Russell, Elkhart, Ind., vs. New York Central et al. 

Unreasonable rate on coal from the Booneville district in Indi- 
ana to South Bend, Ind., moving interstate. Asks cease and de- 
sist order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 16677. The Amalgamated Sugar Co., Ogden City, Utah, vs. Union 
Pacific et al. 

Unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates and charges 
on slack coal from Superior and Lion, Wyo., to Sugarton, Lewis- 
ton and Cornish, Utah. Asks reparation. 

No. 16678. The Chamber of Commerce of Beaver Dam, Wis., et al., 
vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges on bituminous coal, anthra- 
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cite coal and coke from points in Kentucky, West Virg 
Pennsylvania to Beaver Dam, Wis.; also prejudicial an 
ential rates from same points of origin to competing Wiscongj 
destinations. Asks cease and desist order, reasonabie and nel 
prejudicial rates, and reparation. " 
No. 16679. Knoxville Iron Company, Knoxville, Tenn., vs. L. & N et 

Unreasonable rates on bar iron, angle bars and channe] bol 
from Knoxville, Tenn., to stations on the N. C. & St. L.: al 
unduly preferential to Atlanta, Ga., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Birming 
ham, Ala. Asks cease and desist order, reasonable rates y 
reparation. a 

No. 16680. Oelhafen-Mondeau Co., Tomahawk, Wis., vs. C. & N. W 

Charges in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act on logs fro, 
Tobins Siding and Ramsey, Mich., to Sheboygan, Wis., and a 
consigned to Wausau, Wis. Asks reparation. ' 

No. aa ' Heinemann Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., vs. C. St, P é 

; al. : 

Charges in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act on lumbe 
from Stillwater, Minn., to Bay City, Mich. Asks reparation ‘ 

No. 16682. Elaborated Ready Roofing Co., Chicago, Ill, vs. C. & B,| 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act on preparg 

roofing from Chicago to Terre Haute, Ind. Asks reparation, 
No. 16683. G. C. Speir, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., vs. A. G. S. et al. 

Unreasonable charges on cottonseed hull fibre or shavings froy 
Sylacauga, Ala., to Meridian, Miss. Asks reparation. 

No. 16684. Florence (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & V. et al 

Rates on petroleum and products from points in Oklahoma, 

Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee and Alabama to Florence 
Sheffield, Tuscumbia and Russellville, Ala., in violation of Sec. 
tions 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the Act. Asks cease and desist order 
reasonablé rates and reparation. ; 
16685. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New York, N. Y., ys 
A. C. L. et al. Le 
_Unlawful rates and charges on gasoline and petroleum refine 
oil shipments moving in North and South Carolina offered fo 
interstate shipment because defendants compel payment of intra. 
state rates higher than interstate rates via specified interstate 
routes. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 
No, 16686. J. H. Baxter Co., San Francisco, Cal., vs. Southern Pacific, 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial minimun 
weights on poles, piling and lumber from San Pedro to Thenard 
Calif. Asks cease and desist order, reasonable rates and minimum 
weight and reparation. 

No. 16687, Hansen-Peterson Co., Virginia, Minn., vs. Santa Fe et al, 

Unreasonable rates on grapes and peaches from points in Cali- 
fornia to points in Minnesota. Asks reparation. 

No. bey . eteumee Milk Products Co., Northfield, Minn., vs. B, & 

. Ct al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on 
condensed milk from Northfield, Minn., to points in C. F. A. and 
Trunk Line territories, and to New York for export. Asks cease 
and desist order. 


No. 16689. The El Dorado Refining Co. et al., El Dorado, Kan., 1s, 
Santa Fe et al. 

Rates in violation of Sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act on petroleum 

oil and products from points in Kansas and Oklahoma to &¢. 

Francis, Kan. Asks cease and desist order, reasonable rates and 


inia anj 
d_ prefey 


No. 


reparation. 
No. ne J. W. Russell, Elkhart, Ind., vs. Grand Trunk Western 
et al. 


Unreasonable charges on anthracite coal from points in Penn- 
sylvania to Edwardsburg, Mich. Asks cease and desist order, 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 16691. J. D. Hollingshead Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Jonesboro, Lake 
City & Eastern et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of Sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of the! 
act on staves from Blytheville, Ark., to Gulfport, Miss. 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. bag — Company, Americus, Ga., vs. Birmingham South- 
ern et al. 


Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on 


woven wire fencing and other iron and steel articles from Fair- 
field, Ala.. to Americus,.Ga. Asks cease and desist order, just 
and reasonable rates, and reparation. 


—— Sinclair Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
et al. 


No. 


pbruar) 





Asks — 


Unreasonable rates on iron and steel crude oil storage tanks,» 


k. d., from East Chicago, Ind., to Shidler, Okla. 
desist order, reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 16694. Stone Mountain Granite Corporation, Stone Mountain, Ga, 

vs. Georgia R. R. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on rubble stone from Stone 
Mountain. Ga.. to Chickasaw, Ala. Asks reparation. 
16695. International Salt Co., Inc., et al., Scranton, 
Adirondack & St. Lawrence R. R. et al. 


Alleges unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates, in viola- 
tion of Sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act, on salt, from complainants’ 
salt producing plants in New York state to all destinations in 
Trunk Line and New England territories. Asks cease and desist 
order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 16696. Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Chi- 
cago & Alton et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on iron and steel tank material 


oom Ambridge, Pa., Gary, Ind., and St. Louis, Mo., to Welch, 
yo. 


and reparation. 
No. 16696, Sub. No. 1. 
Okla., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


Asks cease and 


No. 


Pa., V8.5 


Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates> 


Fehon 8, 


eC Py 


Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., Tulsa,— 


Unreasonable rates on iron and steel tank material from Leets- 


dale, Pa., to Clayton, Wyo. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates, and reparation. 


PULLMAN SURCHARGE KILLED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 





After three hours of debate the House the afternoon off 


Feb. 27, by a rising vote, rejected the Pullman surcharge 
amendment to the independent offices’ appropriation bill. The 
vote was 177 to 67. A record vote was demanded by pro: 
ponents of the amendment and this was ordered. 


The record vote was 255 against and 123 for the amend: 
ment. 


The bill was sent back to conference. 


The action of the House put it up to the Senate to demand 
again acceptance of the amendment or to recede from it. 


(More on page 545) 
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HERE IS 
Real Traffic Service 


1. A staff of practical and legal traffic experts at 
your call for consultation on any matter that 
may bob up in your office at any time, 
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from 2. A running report of progress in any matter 
et al before any government body in which you may 
hom be interested. This includes formal and informal 
Ser complaints before the Interstate Commerce 
order, Commission, matters before the Federal Trade 
vey V8 Commission, bills in Congress and similar 
efined matters. 
a, 
intra: 
rstate 8. A careful watch kept and a report made on any 
acific development in any specific rate in which you 
imum are apprehensive that a change may be 
enard, 
imum attempted. 
et al. iim 
. Cali- i 4. A place where you may obtain without charge 
B. & a single copies of any document issued by any gov- 
es on Aa ernment department. This includes reports and 
\. and i tentative reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Ni: Commission and similar documents. 
n., V8. 
roleum 5. An office in the city of Washington where you 
bes will be furnished with facilities for transacting 
viel your business whenever you happen to be there. 
Penn- 
order, 
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A Splendid Port 


into a 


Wonderful Region 








Los An geles 
HARBOR 


Look at Los Angeles purely from the stand- 
point of the navigator—its deep broad chan- 
nels, miles of dockage, modern loading and 
unloading facilities, copious warehousing, and 
convenient rail connections. 


You will find that it measures up fully to the 
standards of the greatest world ports. 


Then raise your eyes. Look beyond the water- 
line. If you have the vision and the penetra- 
tion which make great world traders, you will 
recognize a back-country with the most mar- 
velous possibilities of any region in the United 
States. 


Proof of that brings you back to the harbor 
itself. It has grown 1700% in a quarter of a 
century—from a jog in the coastline to the 
second largest port in the United States. 


Nothing can be more obvious than the advisa- 
bility of getting a foothold in this wonderful 
commercial center now, 


Write us for ‘“‘The Port of Los Angeles’’ 
a booklet full of valuable facts 


Board of Harbor Commissioners 
City of Los Angeles 


“Port of the Pacific Southwest”’ 














Guestions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons deal ng with traffic. A spec al st 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
w ll give his opinion in answer to any s mple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man ot long experience 
and wde knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not des're to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in h’s work. 

The right ‘s reserved to refuse to answer in th’s department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a s'tuation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 

Address Quest’ons and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C 


_ Oe 


Notice of Claim—Necessity for Filing and What Constitutes 

Michigan.—Question: We recently filed a claim on a ship- 
ment which reached its destination checking short part of the 
original consignment. 

After two months had elapsed we requested the railroad 
company to start immediate tracer and endeavor to locate the 
shortage. As the railroad company was rather slow in favor- 
ing us with any information whatever pertaining to the where- 
abouts of the lost consignment, we were then compelled to 
file claim against the railroad for the loss but this was after 
six months, which is allowed for claims to be filed, had elapsed. 
It is my contention that after a company requests their atten- 
tion pertaining to a shipment of this nature that the date on 
the first letter to them would govern the claim. 

Kindly advise us in this connection. 

Answer: A tracer does not constitute a claim or notice 
thereof, within the meaning of the terms of the bill of lading 
requiring the filing of a claim or notice thereof within a stip- 
ulated time, and even though the carrier acknowledges receipt 
of the letter from the shipper and advises him that the ship- 
ment is being traced. Bronstein vs. Payne, 113 Atl. 648; Jen- 
nings vs. Barrett, 194 N. Y. S. 679; Browning, King & Co. vs. 
Davis, 199 N. Y. S. 775; Stein vs. American Ry Express Co., 
198 N. Y. S. 5381. 

Where, however, carriers have at all times treated and 
acted on a letter from a shipper as a sufficient notice of vlaim 
of loss of the goods, and a full compliance with the require- 
ments of the bill of lading in that respect, it has been held that 
they are estopped from asserting its insufficiency as such. §8. L. 
Jones & Co. vs. Davis, Agent et al., 223 Pac. 560. 

However, in a number of decisions, where made an issue, it 
has been held that under the exception in the bill of lading, to 
the requirement for notice reading “Provided that if such loss, 
damage, or injury was due to delay or damage while being 
loaded or unloaded, or damaged in transit by carelessness or 
negligence, then no notice of claim nor filing of claim is 
required,” the filing of a claim as to certain classes of ship- 
ment is not a condition precedent to the recovery of damages 
through suit. See in this connection our answer to “Kansas” 
on page 124 of the January 12, 1925, Traffic World, under the 
caption “Notice of Claim—Necessity for Filing as to Certain 
Classes of Claims.” 

See, in this connection, our answer to “New York,” on page 
798 of the October 11, 1924, Traffic World, under the caption 
“Notice of Claim—Necessity for Filing as to Certain Classes 
of Claims.” 

Container Penalty Rule 

California.—Question: The United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration is, at this late date, endeavoring to collect in the 
neighborhood of $25 on a shipment forwarded in 1919. 

The shipment was forwarded in fiber-hoard containers 
strictly complying with the rules of the Western Classification. 
The bill of lading covering the goods, however, did not state 
this fact, and as a result the Railroad Administration has 
taken the position that the shipment should be penalized 20 
per cent, notwithstanding that the containers carried the Box 
Makers’ Certificate and also described contents, ete. 

It was an error on part of our shipping clerk in not show- 
ing the proper information, on the bill of lading in accordance 
with the classification, but we see no reason why a shipper 
has not the right to correct such errors made by employee. 
The Administration claims that it is too late now to substi- 
tute a new bill of lading carrying the proper notation in lieu 
of the bill of lading, originally issued, but they have not given 
us any reason why it is too late. 

Will you please let us know whether, in your opinion, the 
United States Railroad Administration can legally compel us 
to pay the alleged undercharge? 

Answer: In Docket 15726, American Licorice Co. vs. C. M. 
& St. P. (Mimeographed), decided, January 12, 1925, the Com- 
mission held that the imposition of a penalty by reason of the 
shipper’s failure to certify on the bill of lading that the con- 
tainers used conformed to the classification requirements was 
not unreasonable. The substitution of another bill of lading 
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after the movement of the shipment would not cure the omis 
sion to show the proper notation on the bill of lading unde 
which the shipment moved. 

Under the decision in the so-called Dupont case, 264 U.g§ 
456, a suit for the undercharge can be maintained by the 
Director General at the present time. 
Liability of Switching and Road Haul Carrier for Loss of o 

Injury to Goods While in Possession of Switching Carrie 

Illinois.—Question: On page 124 of the Traffic World of 
January 10th, we find a reply to our inquiry of December 30th, 
on the subject, “Liability of Switching and Road Haul Carriers 
for Loss of or Injury to Goods While in Possession of Switch. 
ing Carrier.” 

Your answer is not specific. You state the liability of the 
road haul carrier for loss of or injury to freight while it is jp 
the possession of the switching carrier is dependent upon 
whether or not the switching carrier is the agent of the road 
haul carrier, and if the switching carrier is the agent of the 
road haul carrier, the latter may be held liable for loss of or in. 
jury to the goods while the same are in the course of transpor. 
tation by the switching carrier; but if the switching carrier js 
not acting in an agency capacity for the road haul carrier while 
the goods are in the course of transportation to the connection 
with the road haul line, the switching carrier and not the 
road haul line is liable, in your opinion, for loss of or injwy 
thereto, which results from its negligence, notwithstanding ‘hat 
the goods move on a switching receipt, no bill of lading being 
issued by the switching carrier. 

According to your opinion, the shipper is protected in either 
event, but is it incumbent on him to determine whether or not 
a switching carrier is acting in the capacity of agent for the 
road haul carrier? Cases arise quite frequently where damages 
occur while the goods are in the course of transportation by the 
switch line to the connection with the road haul line and we 
want to determine definitely with whom the responsibility lies. 
The general practices of the carriers is to furnish the shippers 
with switching receipt instead of bill of lading. Could noi the 
shipper insist on the switching carrier, which is presumed to 
be the initial carrier, furnishing a bill of lading’ instead of 
merely a switching receipt which carries exception as to liabil- 
ity? You do not touch on the legality of the practice of the 
carriers in rendering switching receipts carrying the _limita- 
tion clause. Is this not unlawful under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act? In the face of the exception stipulated in the 
switching receipt it is a question if the matter came up ina 
jury case whether the carriers would be held responsible for 
damages or loss resulting while in the course of transportation. 


You further state that unless the goods are received by 
the switching carrier as the initial carrier in a through inter- 
state movement, its liability, you believe, would be governed 
by the law relating to intrastate transportation, and not that 
relating to interstate transportation, such as the provisions of 
Section 20, paragraph 11 of the Interstate Commerce Act, under 
which the initial carrier may be held liable for loss of, damage, 
or delay to freight, regardless of whether occurring on its line 
or that of its connections. How can the distinction be drawn? 
In other words, how will the shipper be put on notice that the 
switching carrier is not acting as initial carrier on any through 
interstate movement? It occurs to us that the switching car- 
rier in every instance could be forced to render bill of lading to 
shipper and considered as the initial carrier. 


We believe that this is quite an important subject and we 
would like to have a further expression from you. 

Answer: In the last paragraph of our answer to which 
you refer we stated that unless the goods are received by the 
switching carrier as the initial carrier in a through interstate 
movement its liability would, we believe, be governed by the 
law relating to intrastate transportation and not that reluting 
to interstate transportation. In other words, the liability of 
a switching line for loss occurring beyond its line is dependent 
upon the nature of the contract of shipment entered into be- 
tween it and the shipper, that is, whether for a through inter- 
state shipment or merely for a switch movement to its connec 
tion with the road haul carrier. 


If the former, its liability extends to damage occurring 
while the goods are in the possession of a connecting carrier, 
as such, as well as while in its own possession and it may not 
limit its liability to any greater extent than that which is per- 
missible under the law which governs the interstate transpor- 
tation of goods, namely, those limitations which are accorded 
under the provisions of Section 20 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, and those general exceptions to a common carrier’s lia- 
bility, such as an act of God, the public enemy, the fault of the 
shipper, the inherent nature of the goods, etc. 

If the latter, its liability would be limited to damage 
occurring on its own line, and as to which the law of the state 
in which the carrier was being operated would govern with 
respect to its limitation of liability, and as to which thers is, 
in general, no uniformity. 

The case of Aton Piano Co. vs. C. M. & St. P., 129 N. W. 
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743, covered a carload shipment switched to a connecting line 


and delivered to that line in a damaged condition. It was 
held therein that the delivery of a loaded car to a railroad 
company in Wisconsin, with instructions to ship it to Illinois 
via another road, and the receipt and routing of the car by the 
initial carrier, constituted a contract of interstate transporta- 
tion within the Carmack Amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, requiring any carrier receiving property for inter- 
state transportation to issue a bill of lading, and making it 
liable to the holder for any damage en route; that the failure 
of an interstate carrier to deliver a bill of lading as required 
by the Carmack Amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
would not relieve it from liability imposed by the Act for 
damages to property en route. 

In H. E. & W. T. vs. Houston Packing Co., 221 S. W. 316, 
it was held that where the shipper loaded one of its refrigera- 
tor cars on the tracks of the “I” Railway Co., which switched 
the car to the “H” Railway Co., the latter paying the “I’’ Rail- 
way Company for such switching services, and issuing a through 
bill of lading to the shipper, the “H” Railway Company was the 
initial carrier, within the Carmack Amendment (Section 20) to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and was liable for damage to the 
shipment in transit. The court in this case discusses the Aton 
Piano Company case, above referred to, and other cases of a 
like nature, and distinguishes it from those cases on the 
ground that no bill of lading contract was made with the initial 
carrier aS was true in the Aton Piano Company case. 

These cases, we believe, illustrate the statement made 
above that the liability of the switching carrier is dependent 
upon the nature of the contract entered into between the carrier 
and shipper, and further that the failure of the switching line 
to deliver a bill of lading to the shipper does not relieve it 
from the liability imposed by the Act, where the contract en- 
= into is one for the interstate transportation of a ship- 
ment. 

Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Bill of Lading and 

Marks on Package 

Pennsylvania.—Question: Kindly give your opinion of the 
following: Shipper destines one case merchandise to a con- 
signee at Springfield, Mass., which checked short at destina- 
tion. After a reasonable wait, duplicate shipment was for- 
warded to consignee, and carrier instructed to return original 
case to shipper. Carrier’s investigation develops the fact that 
the case has been on hand for some time “unclaimed—con- 
signee unknown” at Springfield, Missouri. 

Apparently case had been erroneously marked in shipper’s 
a and error not noted by carrier’s receiving freight 
agent. 

Following the instructions to return the lost case to shipper, 
carrier did so but assessed regular rates covering the move 
from original shipping point to Springfield, Missouri, and from 
Springfield, Missouri, back to shipping point, together with 
storage and handling charges which meanwhile accrued. 

Does it not appear as though carrier was partly at fault? 
Is there in effect any ruling to cover such a case? 

Answer: The shipper having, presumably, consigned the 
shipment in the bill of lading to one destination and marked 
the package to another, the carrier cannot, under the Commis- 
sion’s finding, be held liable for misroute and charges for the 
movement to the destination marked on the package may law- 
fully be assessed by the carrier. See Conference Ruling No. 
433; C. S. Brackett Co. vs. G. N. Express Co., 29 I. C. C. 667; 
Parlin & Orendorff Plow Co., of St. Louis, vs. United States 
Express Co., 26 I. C. C. 561. : 

Furthermore, the shipper having authorized the return of 
the shipment to point of origin, the carrier may lawfully assess 
charges for the return movement and in addition thereto may 
assess storage and handling charges which accrued wnder 
applicable tariff provisions. The preceding statement is, low- 
ever, subject to the limitation that storage charges may not be 
assessed beyond the time when, under the provisions of Sec- 
tion A of Rule 2 of the Uniform Storage Tariff, notice should 
have been given the shipper that the shipment was unclaimed 
at destination, assuming that, in accordance with the above 
referred to rule, the consignor’s name and address, preceded 
by the word “from” were shown on the package. 

Liability of Express Company After Arrival of Goods at Des- 
tination 

Pennsylvania.—Question: We made a shipment by express 
to a certain town which arrived at that town some time on 
March 24th. The express agent made out the post card notice 
of arrival and dated it March 24th but the card was not post- 
marked until 8 a. m. on March 25th. The card was received 
by the consignee on the afternoon of March 25th but he did 
not call for the shipment until March 27th, when he discovered 
that the express office and the shipment had both been de- 
stroyed by fire about 6 a. m. on March 27th. 

We filed claim with the express company for the value of 
this shipment on the ground that the express company should 
allow a period of forty-eight hours after notice of arrival has 
been sent to consignee. The claim was declined, however, the 
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express company contending that the consignee had ample tip, 
to call for the shipment between the time he was notified apj 
the time the shipment was destroyed. We believe that the eg, 
signee was entitled to forty-eight hours in which to call for ty 
shipment, and if that is a fact the forty-eight hour period qj 
not expire until 8 a. m., March 27th, although we believe ty 
consignee would have until the close of business on March 274 
in which to call for the shipment. 

Can you locate anything which will uphold our conte 
tion that the consignee was entitled to forty-eight hours j 
which to call for this shipment, during which time the expreg 
company was liable for anything that might happen to th 
shipment? If you can find any decisions of the Commissjq 
which will bear on this subject, I wish you would send m 
a copy if you can do so without any trouble. 

Answer: In our answer to “Missouri,” on page 256 of thf 
January 24, 1925, Traffic World, under the above caption, » 
discussed the liability of an express company for loss of 
damage to goods after arrival thereof at destination. 

As you will observe there is no fixed and definite time 
period, uniformly applicable, within which a consignee inus 
remove goods from the premises of the carrier, and durix 
which time the liability of the express company is that of, 
common carrier. That is, there is no uniform period of timf 
prescribed in either the express receipt or classification o t 
otherwise, the period of time being a reasonable time depending 
upon the governing circumstances and conditions or that fixei 
by statutory provisions or by custom or uSage as defined in the 
decisions of the courts of the several states. 

You do not mention the state in which the point of delivery 
is located, the decisions of which state, in the absence of statu. 
tory provisions, would govern the liability of the carrier. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, if it has the power? 
to prescribe the period, has not done so, to our knowledge. ; 
Damages—Measure of Where Part of Released Value Shipment 

Is Lost or Damaged 

New York.—Question: We are interested in the settlement 
of claims by carriers, for partial damage to shipments of rugs 
where the value, for the purpose of obtaining a lower rate, 
has been released to $125 per 100 pounds. 

The carriers contend that they are not liable for any more} 
than such proportion of the actual damage ag the declared! 
valuation bears to the actual value, whereas it is our opinion’ 
that they are liable up to the amount so declared or released. 

Our cpinion is based on that part of the second Cummins? 
Amendment reading as follows: 











































































In which case such declaration or agreement shall have no other 7 
effect than to limit liability and recovery to an amount not exceed- | 
ing the value so declared or released, and shall not, so far as re- 
lates to values, be held to be a violation of Section 10 of this Act 
to regulate commerce, as amended. 











In view of the above, it will be greatly appreciated werel | 
you to cite court cases particularly those which were decided) 
since the passage of the second Cummins Amendment. : 

Answer: There are two lines of decisions with respect tof 
the amount which can be recovered for partial loss or damage yp” 
to a part of a shipment which has been released a stated > 
valuation. Under one line of these decisions it is held that® 
a shipper may recover the real value of the property lost, noth” 
exceeding the limit of liability stipulated in the contract of [7 
shipment. Decisions of this nature are Central of Ga. R. Co.f 
vs. Broda, 67 So 437 (Ala); Davis vs. Wabash R. Co., 99 S. W.F 
17; Buffington vs. Wabash R. Co., 94 S. W. 991; Visanaka Vs. 
Sou. Express Co., 75 S. W. 962 (S. C.); Winslow vs. A. C. L, 
60 S. E. 709; Carlton vs. N. Y. C. & H. R,, 117 N. Y. S. 1021 
(affirmed 121 N. Y. S. 997); Huguelet vs. Warfield, 65 S. EF 
985 (S. C.); Candee vs. D. L. & W., 109 Atl. 202 (N. J.) (Cer: = 
tiorari denied, 40 Sup. Ct. 584); Nelson vs. Ga. Nor. R. Co., 72277 
S. W. 642 (Mont.); Starnes vs. Louisville, etc., R. Co., 19 S. W.}7 
675 (Tenn.); Wilson vs. Express Co., 72 Pa. Super. 384; Foxy” 
vs. R. Co., 199 Ill. Ap. 453; Louis vs. R. Co., 199 Ill. Ap. 438; 
Express Co. vs. Joyce, 69 N. E. 1015 (Ind.) (affirmed 76 N. EB. Fy 
1117-Mem.); R. Co. vs. Priddy, 115 N. E. 266 (Ind.); Baird vs. FF 
R. Co., 162 Pac. 79 (Utah). 


Under these decisions, you would not, in the instant case, be F 
limited to a proportionate amount of the value to which the 
shipment was released, but could recover the actual value of 
the goods damaged but not to exceed the released value of the F 
entire shipment. 


There are, however, decisions which hold directly to the 
contrary. Under such decisions recovery for loss or of damage 
to part of a shipment released to a stated value is limited to 
a proportionate amount of the released value of the shipment. 
Decisions which so hold are Western Transit Co. vs. Leslie 
& Co., 242 U. S. 448; Shelton vs. Canadian Northern Railroad f 
Co., 199 Fed. 153; Fielder vs. Adams Express Co., 71 S. E. 999 
and United Lead Co. vs. Lehigh Valley R. Co., 141 N. Y. S. 310, 
affirmed 109 N. E. 1094. 


In the Leslie case the court held that recovery for the 
loss of a part of one ton out of a total shipment of 25 tons must 
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INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 
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of 
“y Successful manufacturers and wholesale distributors agree that the 
= proper location of their plants and warehouses is one of their principal 
uring assets. 
re A glance at the map shown below indicates that the WABASH 
on aly RAILWAY COMPANY operates through the heart of the Great Middle 
re West directly serving the leading cities in that territory. 
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be limited to $94.10, although the full value of a ton of the 
ore was $271.31, in view of the fact that the ore had been 
released to a value of $100 per ton. 

See in this connection our answers “Nebraska,” on page 
1084 of the November 3, 1923, Traffic World, under the caption 
“Damages—Measure of Where Part of Released Value, Ship- 
ment Is Lost or Damaged,” and to “Ohio,” on page 188 of the 
January 19, 1924, Traffic World, under the same caption; also 
our answer to “New York,” on page 1238 of the Nov. 17, 1923, 
Traffic World, under the caption “Damages—Measure of,” and 
to “Utah,” on page 38 of the January 5, 1924, Traffic World, 
under the caption “Damages—Measure of, For Loss of or 
Damage to Household Goods.” See also our answer to “Ohio” 
on page 1160 of the November 22, 1924, Traffic World, under 
the caption “Damages—Measure of Where Part of Released 
Value Shipment Is Lost or Damaged.” 

Demurrage—Constructive Placement—At What Time of Day 
May Carrier Constructively Place 


Tennessee.—Question: In the conduct of our business, at 
times, inbound shipments of rough rice arrive faster than we 
can conveniently unload, resulting in congestion of our private 
track. After our track has been filled, and we are unable to 
accommodate shipments arriving, the railroads serve consiruc- 
tive notice placements as provided by the rules and regulations. 

Our track is served by two different railroads. One of these 
roads issues their constructive placement notices on the day 
shipments constructively placed arrive at Memphis, and the 
time of the day Shown is usually 3 p. m. in consequence of 
which, time of detention is computed beginning at 7 a. m. the 
following day. 

The other railroad issues constructive placement notices 
on the day shipments constructively placed arrive at Mem- 
phis, and the time of the day shown is usually 7 a. m., in con- 
sequence of which time of detention is computed from 7 a. m. 
of date cars arrive at Memphis. 

Our contention is that inasmuch as neither of the roads 
ever switch our track earlier than 10 a. m. we are unduly pe- 
nalized by one of the roads, because if there was no congestion 
on our track, cars arriving early during a certain day, or even 
during the night after midnight, would not be placed actually 
on our track earlier than 10 a. m. and, of course, time of de- 
tention not computed until from 7 a. m. following day. 

Will you please advise if under the rules and regulations 
the particular railroad is justified in sending us constructive 
notices as stated above. We contend in this manner we are 


charged one detention on all cars so held, more than we should 
be charged. 


Answer: Rule 3-D, of the National Car Demurrage Rules, 
Jones’ I. C. C. 1581, provides that when a ear is to be delivered 
on a private industry track time will be computed from the 
first 7 a. m. after constructive placement on such track. Rule 
5-A provides that constructive placement will consist of two 
things, viz.: (1) When delivery cannot be made by the carrier 
on account of the inability of consignee to receive; (2) notice 
to that effect served on consignee by carrier. Note that this 
rule outlining what constitutes constructive placement does not 
set any time when the carrier may send notice thereof, the 
only requirement being that the carrier must find consignee 
unable to receive. It is not necessary that the carrier shall 
first make an offer to deliver the car when it knows thar to 
tender delivery would be a vain thing. Under the Comuis- 
sion’s decision in Union Bag & Paper Corporation vs. Director- 
General, 69 I. C. C. 711, actual tender of the cars is not re- 
quired as condition precedent to start the time of detention 
to running under constructive placement. 

There semes to be no case specifically in point, but it 
would seem that if a carrier receives a car, at, say, 2 a. m., 
and a night clerk checks up his yard books and switching 
records and determines that the consignee is unable to receive 
any cars even if tendered it, at, say, 6:30 or 7 a. m., he may pro- 
ceed to issue his constructive placement notices and post them 
at 7 a. m., and he will then be doing all the tariff requires. Note 
the rule first described above starts the time to running at 
first 7 a. m. after constructive placement, and that all there 
is to constructive placement is the consignee’s inability to re- 


ceive and carrier’s notice of inability to deliver because of this 
fact. 


In our opinion a determination by the carrier of the inability 
of consignee to receive and his notice of inability to deliver 
may be reached at any hour of the day or night, and time 
of detention will commence at the following 7 a. m., and if 
it happens that this determination and consequent constructive 
placement occurs on the same calendar date as the date on 
which the car actually reached destination, the carrier is one 
day ahead. If he delays this event until after 7 a. m. of date 
of arrival, detention, of course, will start at the following 7 
a. m. and give the shipper an extra day. 

We think the carrier is entitled to know the status of the 
consignee’s ability to receive at 7 a. m. of any date, that be- 
ing the universal commencement of the demurrage day, and 
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especially is this significant when we note that consignees ar 

charged demurrage or detention for even a fraction of a day, 

Thees things, taken together, would seem to eliminate ihe 

schedule of the switch engine in making deliveries from ¢op. 

troversies of this particular character. 

Tariff Interpretation—What Is “Scrap Iron Having Value fo, 
Remeiting Purposes Only” Within the Meaning of Tha 
Description of Tariff Items 
Wisconsin.—Question: A steel company shipped a car of 

band iron seconds (commonly known as band irons, not of first 

quality) to a scrap iron dealer at Youngstown, O. This car 

was subsequently bought by a wrought washer manufacturer a 

Milwaukee from the scrap iron dealer as scrap iron, and go 

invoiced at the prevailing scrap iron market price. The cop. 

signee feels that the scrap iron rates in Erie Tariff 122-E 1 — 

C. C. 688, should be applied. Carriers say scrap iron is that § 

having value for remelting purposes only, and, as this com. 

modity was not remelted, but reheated, before the manufac. 
turing process could begin, the fifth class rate is the only legal 
rate to apply. 

Would appreciate any rulings of the Commission that can 
be cited with regard to the same principle. 

Answer: The tariff cited carries the usual designation 
“having value for remelting purposes only; also further descrip. } 
tion, “having value for detinning or deleading.” This descrip. 
tion has been before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
several cases and the gist of its decisions is to the effect 
that iron and steel articles which have a recognized comnier. 
cial value other than that of the elementary metal from which 
they are manufactured are not properly described as “scrap 
iron.” Schwartz vs. St. L-S. F., 51 I. C. C. 145. In Watrous & 
Acme Mfg. Co. vs. P. M. R. R., 37 I. C. C. 398, shipments con- 77 
sisted of pieces of steel left over after automobile bodies had © 
been cut from the original sheets. The pieces were irregular | 
in size and shape and were sold to complainant at about 20 
per cent of the value of the original sheets from which the 
pieces or scraps were cut. Two-thirds of these pieces were 
manufactured into metal centers for mops and other articles, 7 
the remainder sold for remelting. Complainant testified that 
he had bought the material as scrap and considered it mere 7 
junk. It was billed as “scrap steel cuttings.” The Commission [7 
held this not to be scrap iron, for it had some value and usage || 
other than as just so much iron or steel metal. It was ready 
to be cut into other articles of commercial use. gS: 

In Weissbaum & Co. vs. Director-General, 53 I. C. C. 681, 9 
old rusty boiler tubes and old pipes were shipped as scrap iron. © 
Complainants contended the true test as to what constitutes © 
“scrap iron” is as to whether the stuff shipped could be used 7 
any further for its original purpose. These pipes and tubes 
were no longer usable for steam purposes, consequently, they | 
contended, they were scrap iron. The tariff rule provided, as : 
does the Erie tariff above cited, that the scraps or pieces must = 
be those “having value for remelting purposes only.” The 5 
Commission stated: 

The words ‘‘value for reme’ting purposes only”’ defines the nature § 
of the articles and we are not persuaded that they make the rate to ‘ 


be applied dependent upon its use, contrary to the prohibition of B 
the law. 





It then pionts out that if the pieces can be turned to some fj” 
other purposes having a commercial value other than ihat 
attaching to the “elementary metal” itself, the scrap iron rate 
is not applicable. In D’Arcy Spring Company vs. Director-Gen- 7 
eral, 62 I. C. C. 129, shipments consisted of small pieces of i 
iron and steel billed at scrap having value for remelting pur 
poses only. These pieces were the residue from the stampilé © 
of the original metal. Complainant used part of the metal in § 
some of the shipments (where the pieces were large enough 4 
for punching) for purposes other than remelting. The Commis-j 
sion answered his contention that these pieces were scrap iron |” 
by saying: ' 

We have uniformly held that rates on scrap iron generally are 5% 
understood to apply on scraps or pieces of steel or iron useful only By 
for remelting. The phase ‘‘value for remelting purposes only” de- 


fines the ‘‘nature’”’ of the articles and does not make the rate to be 
applied dependent upon its use. 


We construe the Commission’s holdings in these cases to 
be that pieces or scraps of iron or steel for the purpose of 
tariffs and rates, are divided into two kinds, one being those 
pleces or scraps which have absolutely no commercial value 
other than that which can be had by casting same into the 
melting pot and then bringing it forth to be rolled into neW 7 
metal shees, etc.; the other pieces or scraps which have some & 
commercial value which can be utilized without remelting the f 
pieces. The scrap iron rate is applicable to the first “kind,” 9 
it is not applicable to the second. ' 


Trap or Ferry Cars—Minimum for Light and Bulky Articles 

Pennsylvania.—Question: Can you advise us whether oF 
not there is an established minimum weight on ferry cars gel 
erally in practice throughout the country. We are located o2 
a siding of one of the truck line carriers and are shipping 
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a product of a light and bulky nature. The present ferry car 
minimum weight imposed by the carrier is twelve thousand 
pounds. We are almost a daily ferry car shipper and the pres- 
ent minimum weight is very harmful to our daily shipping 
interests. 

We believe that there are exceptions made on the minimum 
weight of ferry cars by different carriers in different sections 
of the country. We are very anxious to learn of any excep- 
tions of this nature, so that we may apply for a reduction of 
this minimum weight; further, it is our belief that exceptions 
are in order on certain commoditiessand that exceptions are 
practical and are already observed by several carriers. 

Answer: There is no uniform minimum applicable as to 
ferry cars, the minimum ranging from 5,000 to 12,000 pounds. 
We are not aware of any exceptions to the minimum applicable 
at a stated point or on a certain carrier which have been made 
to cover light and bulky articles. 

Notice of Claim—Time Within Which to File 

Virginia —Question: Shipment placed for unloading June 
3, consignee finishes unloading June 5, claim placed for loss 
and damage December 5, carrier claimed to have received same 
December 15. Can carrier legally pay and can consignee legally 
accept settlement covering damage? 

Answer: We have been able to locate but two cases in 
which this question has been considered. In St. L. I. M. & S. 
vs. Furlow, 117 S. W. 517, the shipper mailed notice of claim 
which failed to arrive within the one day’s time provided in 
the bill of lading and recovery was denied. This case covered 
injury to live stock, the court saying: uy eae 

In the stipulation in the case before us the notice in writing was 


required to be served within one day after the delivery of the stock 
at destination. The object of the notice was to give the carrier an 
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opportunity to fully and fairly investigate the claim for damages 
before the horses should be placed beyond the power of the carrier 
to examine and inspect by reasonable exertion. It is obvious that 
this could have been done only by actual notice. The contract says 
that the notice must be served within one day, and this means 


actual notice. Notice by mail, then, would not be sufficient unless it 
was received within the one day. 


In the other case, Johnson vs. N. Y. N. H. & H., 88 A. 989 
(Me.), the point considered seems not to have been whether 
the notice arrived within the stipulated time, but whether a 
notice was actually sent, it being held that the deposit o% a 
letter in the mail properly stamped and properly addressed is 
prima facie evidence of its receipt by the addressee by ue 
course of mail, as the law assumes that government officers do 
their duty, the mailing of a notice within a stipulated period 
of time, unless received within that time is not proper notice. 
This case, in our opinion, expresses the principle which should 
govern, 

Damages—Measure of 

New York.—Question: We have a carload shipment which 
moved all-rail to Havana, Cuba, via car float at Key West and 
have filed claim against the carriers on the basis of the market 
value in Havana on the date the car was due, but the carriers 
have declined to settle on any other basis than the f. o. b. 
shipping point value, claiming Cuba to be a foreign country 
and settlement cannot be made at a foreign value. 

Will you kindly set us have your opinion in this matter, 
also cite any court decisions relative thereto? 

Answer: If the destination value can be determined, that 
value may properly be used in determining the amount of the 
carrier’s liability. See Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
vs. Branch, 282 Fed. 494; Mallory Steamship Co. vs. Mitchell, 
291 Fed. 53; Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha vs. Davis, 291 Fed. 882. 


= Docket of the Commission 





Note. items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new 
having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

March 2—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Fuller: 
1. and S. No, 2288—Charges for opening, recoopering and rewrapping 
express packages for custom examination. 
March 2—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hunter: 
11703—In the matter of intrastate rates within the state of Illinois 
(further hearing). 
March 2—San Francisco, Calii—Examiner Flynn: ” 
16376—California Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective League et al. 
vs. Amer. Ry. Express Co. 
March 2—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Weaver: 
16322—-Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. Santa Fe et al. 
March 2—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Smith: 
16443—The Birmingham News Company vs. A. B. & A. Ry. et al. 
Portions of Fourth Section App. Nos. 542 et al., filed by A. G. S. 
R. R., in_re rates on newsprint paper from Berlin, N. H., to New 
Orleans, La., etc. 
March 2—Ottumwa, Iowa—Examiner Mackley: 
9355—John Morrell and Company vs. C. B. & Q. R. R., Director 

General, et al. (further hearing). 
March 2—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Aitchison. 

Val. Dkt. No. 377—In re the tentative valuation of the property of 
the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. of South Carolina. 


Val.. Dkt. No. 381—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
the Black Mountain Railway Company. 


Val. Dkt. No. 364—In re tentative valuations of the properties of 
Carolina Clinchfleld and Ohio Railway, and Clinchfield Northern 
Railway of Kentucky. 

March 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Haley: 
Finance No. 3680—Excess income of the Cisco & Northeastern Rail- 
way Company. 
March 2—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Gault: 
16395—Frank Cook et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
16435—United Central Oil Corporation vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. et al. 


March 3—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Fuller: 
16553 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 9, incl.)—Frank T. Miller et al. vs. Inter. 
& Grt. Nor. Ry. et al. 
Maroh 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wagner: 
16483—Kirby Mutual Coal Company vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
March 3—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Weaver: 
16341 (and Sub. No. 1)—Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. 


A. & W. Ry. et al. 
—— Hills Wholesale Grocery Company vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
et al. 
March 3—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Smith: 
16505—Alabama Mining Institute vs. Illinois Central R. R. et al. 
March 3—Keokuk, Ia.—Examiner Mackley: 
1. and S. No. 2304—Paper articles between St. Louis rate points 
and Columbus, Norfolk and Schuyler, Neb. 
March 3—Wilmington, N. C.—Examiner Carter: 
8897. (and Sub. Nos..1 and 2)—Butters Lumber Company vs. A. C. 
L. R. R. et al. (solely with respect to amount of reparation due). 
9802—Waccamaw Lumber Company vs. A. C. L. R. R., Director- 
General et al. (solely with respect to amount of reparation due). 
March 3—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Gault: : 
|. and S. No. 2333—Petroleum and petroleum products from South- 
western points to points in Kansas ard Oklahoma. 
March 4—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Fuller: 
16393—Birkett Mills et al. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 


March 4—Chicago, IJl.—Examiner Hunter: 


|. and S. No. 2340—Coal, carloads, from Indiana mines to various 
destinations. 


March 4—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Flynn: 
|. and S. No. 2336—Classification ratings on radio sets. 
March 4—Burlington, Iowa—Examiner Mackley: 


16399—Burlington Shippers’ Association et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
et al. 


16497—Burlington Shippers’ Association et al. vs. Santa Fe Ry. et al. 
a eo nee Shippers’ Association et al. vs, Arkansas Central 
~ Fe. CC al 
March 5—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Fuller: 
16573—Alumina Shale Brick Company et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
Fourth Section App. No. 12169, filed by B. R. & P. Ry., in re rates 
on brick and clay products from Clearfield, Pa., etc., to points in 
E. T. L. and New England territories, etc. 
March 5—Burlington, Ia.—Examiner Mackley: 
1. and S. No. 2317—Coal from Niagara frontier to points in W. T. 
L. territory. 
March 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 


Val. Dkt. No. 86—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway Co. 


March 5—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Carter: 
16224—Norfolk-Portsmouth Freight Traffic Commission vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish R. R. et al. 
March 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hunter: 


* 1. and S. No. 2347—Egg case fillers from Kansas points to stations 
on the M. & N. A. Ry. in Arkansas. 


March 6—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Smith: 


7 > No. 2345—Switching between points in the Birmingham 
strict. 


March 6—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Gault: 

Finance No. 4563—Application of Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. for 
authority to issue $2,100,000 of common capital stock and to dis- 
tribute same as a stock dividend. 

March 6—-Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Weaver: 

1. and §S. No. 2303—Grain from Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska and 

Wyoming, transcontinental, to Pacific Coast territory. 
March 7—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Carter: 

i. and S. No. 2318—Empty- wooden barrels from Virginia Cities to 
Wilmington, N. C. 

March 7—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Weaver: 

16102—Western Newspaper Union vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Portions of Fourth Section App. No. 702, filed by Agents Leland 
and Tucker, in re rates on envelopes from Waukegan, IIl., and 
West Carrollton, Ohio, to Oklahoma City, Okla., etc. 

March 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: 

* Val. Dkt. No. 399—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Tionesta Valley Railway Company. 

March 9—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Fuller: 

14264—The National Refining Company vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 

l. and S. No. 2344—Iron and steel articles from Ohio to Pennsyl- 
vania points. 

March 9—Chicago, IIl—Examiner Gaddess: 

16400—National Poultry, Butter & Egg Association vs. Amer. Ry. 
Express Co. et al. 

March 9—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Flynn: 

15677—Los Angeles Soap Company vs. Pacific Electric Ry. et al. 

16242—The Boyle-Dayton Company vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

March 9—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Carter: 
16321—State Corporation Commission of the State of Virginia vs. 
A. & A. R. R. R. et al. 
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March 9—Davenport, Iowa—Examiner Mackley: 


15536—Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine Ry. Co. vs. Davenport, Rock 
Island & Northwestern Ry. Co. 


16551—Intermediate switching at Davenport, Iowa. 
March 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Money: 


15806 (and Sub. No. 1)—Lehigh Portland Cement Company vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 


15900 (and Sub. No. 1)—Security Cement & Lime Company vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 
March 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Law: 
Finance No, 3903—Excess income of Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific Rail 
way Company. 
March 10—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Fuller: 
14663—The Columbia Steel Company vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
March 10—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Flynn: 


16418 (and Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3)—California Dressed Beef Company 
et al. vs. K. C. M. & O. R. R. et al. 


March 12—Mansfield, Ohio—Examiner Fuller: : 
* 15812—Lexington Elevator & Mill Company vs. B. & O. R. R. 
March 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
Val, Dkt. No. 111—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Grafton & Upton Railroad Company. 
March 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 
Finance No. 3706—Excess income of the Duluth & Iron Range Rail- 
road Company. 
March 12—Argumert at Washington, D. C.: 
or ah tae Lumber Company vs. Director General, L. A. 


a SS A 
14971—Victor Petertyl vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 


March 13—Marion, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 
* 16005—Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. 
March 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Turner: 

Finance No. 3950—Excess income of the Tionesta Valley Ry. Co. 
March 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

ae ones Oil Company et al. vs. Arizona Eastern R. R. et al. 


rown Willamette Paper Company vs. Director Gereral, 
Western Transp. Co. et al. 


15526—San Diego Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 


March 14—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 

14764 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 5, incl.)—The Alexandria Paper Company 

va. C. L&W. HK. RR. et ab 
March 16—Port Townsend, Wash.—Public Works of the State of 
Washington: 

Finance No. 4432—In the matter of the jéint application of the Port 
Townsend Southern R. R. Co. and the Port Townsend & Puget 
Sound Ry. Co. for authority to abandon a line of railroad between 
Discovery Junction and Quilcene, Jefferson County, Wash. 

March 16—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 
15230—E. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Company vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


March 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
16164—Natchez Freight and Traffic Bureau vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. et al. 


March 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Law: 
Finance No. 3896—Excess income of the Red River & Gulf Railroad. 


March 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

15715—R. C. Jackman and O. E. Jackman, co-partners trading un- 
der the name of Bowersock Mills and Power Company, vs. Santa 
Fe et al. 

March 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Fourth Section App. No. 12628—Filed by Agent E. B. Boyd. 

Fourth Section Apps. Nos. 1895 and 1896—Filed by Agent W. H. 
Hosmer. 

March 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
15000—Sioux Falls Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Santa Feet al. 
March 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: 

Val. Dkt. No. 351—In re tentative valuations of the properties of 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. Co. and Cincinnati, Richmond and 
Fort Wayne R. R. Co. 

March 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
15146—Holland Furnace Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 
March 18—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 
1. & S. No. 2306—Crushed stone between Indiana and Illinois points. 


I. — S. No. 2307—Sand and gravel between Indiana and Illinois 
points. 


March 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
Val. Dkt. No. 323—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 


California Western Railroad & Navigation Company. (Further 
hearing.) 
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March 18—Argument at Washingtor, D. C.: 
15607—Holland Furnace Company vs. Pere Marquette Ry. 
March 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelly: 
Val. Dkt. No. 216—In re tentative valuation of the property y 
Northern Alabama Railway Company (further hearing). ; 


March 19—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Faul and Commissioner Camp. 
bell: 


* 1. and S. No. 2329—Transit rules on grain at points in the north. 
west. 
March 19—York, Pa.—Chairman Aitchison and Examiner Beach: 
11455—Manufacturers’ Association of York, Pa., vs. P. R. R. et al. 
(further hearing). 
March 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


15208 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—The Barrett Company vs. N, ¢ 4 
St. L. Ry. et al. 


16174—Somerville Iron Works vs. Long Island R. R. et al, 
15808—Tobacco Merchants’ Association of the United States ys, p 
R. R. et al. ; 
March 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Turner: 
Finance No. 3778—Excess income of the Jonesboro, Lake City & 
Eastern Railroad Company. 
March 20—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 
16250—Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, 
16296—Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. C. T. R. R. etal, 
March 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
15360—Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., vs. Alexandria & West- 
ern Ry. et al. 
March 23—Portland, Ore.—Commissioner Campbell and Exam. Faul: 
* 14787—Wool Rates Investigation, 1923. 
* —o. Wool Trade Association vs. Arizona & New Mexico 
ty et al. 
(Further hearing). 
March 23—Grand Junction, Colo.—Examiner Flynn. 
* 15079—Hunter Brothers Mercantile Co. et al. vs. Amer. Ry, Ex. 
press Co. 
March 23—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 
16496—National Car Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 
March 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
Val. Dkt. No. 106—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railway Company. 


March 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Law: 
Finance No. 3811—Excess income of the Louisiana & Northwest 
Railroad Company. 
March 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
15608—F". & O. Cedar Works, Ltd., vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. 
15769—Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. et al. 
15837—Colgate & Company vs. P. R. R. et al. 
March 24—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 
15530—Claude C. Winkler vs. A. F. & G. R. R. et al. 
March 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
15799—The Triad Corporation vs, Central of Georgia Ry. et al. 


March 25—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 


ee State Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor R. R. 
et al. 





et al, 


March 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Flynn: 
i. and S. No, 2336—Classification ratings on radio sets. 


March 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

.15159—Galveston Commercial Association et ‘al. vs. 
Southern Ry. et al. 

March 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Law: 

Finance No, 3756—Excess income of the Gulf & Sabine River R. R. 
Co. 

March 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Turner: 

Finance No. 3906—Excess income of the St. Joseph Belt Railway 
Company. 

March 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ; 
14392—Public Service Commission of Oregon vs. Central Pacific 
Ry. Co. et al. 

March 30—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fuller: 
16330—Winifrede Coal Company et al vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 

March 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Turner: 

Finance No. 3856—Excess income of the Nevada Northern Railway 
Company. 

April 1—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fuller: ’ 

1. and S. No. 2305—Vegetable oils from Ohio River crossings to east: 
ern and Canadian points. ; 

1. and S. No. 2305—(first supplemental order)—Vegetable oils from 
Ohio River crossings to eastern and Canadian points. 


Abilene & 





DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC 
AND COMMERCE EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


AMERICAN FREIGHT BUREAU 


160 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 
Established 16 Years 


Traffic Managers Interstate Commerce Cases 
Rate lation Exhibits and Comparisons 
Freight Bills Audited Overcharge, Demurrage, 
Routing and Tracing Loss and Damage Claims 


CASEY & LEARNED, Inc. 


Bonded 
Transportation Specialists 
Interstate Commerce, rate compilations, car 


traci rates and routi export and import 
asdean loss and joa claims, rate surveys, 
analysis and adjustments. Every department in 
charge of specialists. 

TRANSPORTATION BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHARLES E. BELL 


TRAFFIC ANALYST 
TRAFFIC ANALYSES 
RATE SURVEYS 
RATE COMPARISONS 
RAILWAY STATISTICS 
EXHIBITS PREPARED 
630-632 Transportation Building 
Washington. D. C. 


General Freight Service Association 
Traffic and Transportation Specialists for Shippers 
Laclede Gas Light Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 

ean ‘ “ 
fae : en ae nee “pee ag aercent 
and demurrage bills audited. Overcharge, Loss and Dam- 


age Claims settled. Car tracing by experts. Rates and 
routes furnished. Reference: St. Louis National Bank. 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
All Traffic and Transportation Matters 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 
E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH 


Commerce Attorney 


San Francisco 
127 Montgomery S 


Oakland a 
Bank of Italy Bldg. 


_ 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 
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New York—32 Broadway, Phone Broad 0580. 
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Los Angeles—626 South Spring Street. 
Portland—101 Third Street, Corner Stark. 
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A Box That's New— 








Different from anything you ever saw 


Balsa wood has long been known—to 
scientists. But its commercial use is 
very recent, it having been but a 
few years since a process was developed 
for treating it so its remarkable quali- 
ties could be turned to business ad- 
vantage. 


As made into boxes, it presents some- 
thing entirely new. Lighter than cork, 
strong as pine, as resilient as spruce, 
constructed in a thickness which will 
protect the most fragile product, Balsa 
Boxes are different from anything you 
ever saw. 


Without ice packs, one product was 
shipped frozen from New York to San 
Francisco and was still frozen when it 
arrived. Sausage shipped from Mil- 
waukee to Atlanta was delivered in 
perfect condition. 


Squabs from the middle west arrive 
unspotted and fresh on the New York 


market — kept perfect because Balsa 
Boxes are dry. 


Serums are preserved against the dam- 
age of temperature extremes; candy is 
insured against the heat of accidental 
steam pipes; all perishable and semi- 
perishable goods are not only protected 
but saved when shipped in Balsa Boxes. 


And in addition to saving loss through 
damage, Balsa Boxes save crating ex- 
pense. They can be used again and 
again, and they eliminate the necessity 
for ice packs. 


Write the nearest office stating inside 
dimensions of containers you require 
and you will be quoted prices in any 
quantity. Or if you prefer, a repre- 
sentative will call. 


THE FLEISCHMANN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


New York 
699 Washington Street 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO 


CINCINNATI 
LANGDON, D. C. 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


Balsa Box Department 


Chicago 
327 So. La Salle Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS 
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Great Northern 


Assures Still Better Service For Shippers 


The Great Northern Railway has just pur- 
chased four giant locomotives, the largest in 
the world, at a cost of $100,000 each. These 
engines which weigh 900,000 lbs. each were 
built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


This is only one link in a great chain of im- 
provements designed to make the Great North- 


ern Railway the finest railroad property in 
America. 


Encouraging comments from Great Northern 
shippers indicate that the Great Northern Rail- 
way’s speedy, reliable freight service is fast be- 


coming the standard by which dependable 
service is gauged. 


Great Northern representatives have some in- 
teresting facts to tell you regarding our service 
which it will be to your advantage to hear. 


They are as near as your telephone. 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Chas. H. Walker, Sonat Agt. 


294 Washingt 


Phone Congress 140 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, DES MOINES, IA., 


J. H. Brinkman, General Agt., A. J. Cheeseman, ay F.A., 
609 Traction Bldg. 425 Kraft Bldg 


= vars CITY, N. 


Phone Whitehall ¢ 5660 


Phone Main 249 Phone Stason 942 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, KANSAS CITY, MO., 


F. P. wg General Agee. 
508-9 Hippodrome 


Phone Cherry 1537 


DETROIT, MICH., 


E. B. Clark, General Agent, 
619 Free Press Bldg. 


Phone Main 7270 


BUFFALO, N. ¥Y., 
A. Kneubuehl, T. F. A., 
683 Ellicott Square. 


Idg. 516 Railway Exch. Bldg. 
Phone Seneca 4166 


Phone Main 3852 
CHICAGO, ‘LL... 
T. J. Shea, Asst. G. F. A., 
226 W. Adams St. 
Phone State 6300 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


810 Majestic Bldg. 
Phone Grand 1006 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 
G. H. Smitton, Freight Traffic Manager. 
A. J. Dickinson 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


HELENA, MONT., 
LB. Woods, Assistant General 
Freight and Passenger Agent 


W. J. Farrell, G. A. Frt. Dept., 


E. A. Fradenburgh, Gen. Agt., 


ee PA 
G, Reigart, Com. Agt., 


Bldg. 
Sein a emuchBeld 176 1762-1763 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
F. G. Smith, General Agt., 
409 Finance Bldg. 
Phone Rittenhouse 3275-6 
ST. — MO., 
. M. Sanford, General Agt 
203 Boatmen’s — Bide. 
Phone Olive 5 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
M. J. Costello, 
Western Traffic Manage’ 
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CALIFORNIA ORIENT LINE 
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Unexcelled Passenger Freight Service 
NEXT SAILINGS 


From San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 


Passengers and Express-Freight 
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Fastest Steamers 
Between 
\ 


_ SAN FRANCISCO 


and the 


ORIENT 


via 


HONOLULU 








—a 


Passengers and Express-Freight 





Hichest Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila 
. . S. S. President Cleveland sails.......... Mar. 21 marerent 
Marine - - —— — agg Vereen yee April 4 Insurance 
ope gs . S. President ERP eres April 18 
Classification S. S. President Wilson sails............. May 2 Rates 
S. S. President Lincoln sails............ May 16 


and every 


14 days thereafter 


Through Bills of Lading issued to and from all ports beyond port of call 


For rates and other information apply to any railroad agent, or to 


CALIFORNIA ORIENT LINE 


508 California Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


E. L. Mayo, 613 Engineers’ Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Central Bldg., 108 West Sixth St. 


10 Hanover Square 


s Angeles, New York City 


142 South Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Horace W. Cross, 410 State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


South Gate Forwarding & Storage Co., South Gate Terminal, Norfolk, W. Va. 


Norton, Lilly & Company, Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


By Pacific Mail Steamship Co., Managing Operators 
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A Dependable Service 


é“ - ‘The Delaware and Hudson “ 


is the Transportation Link connecting the 
New England States with the South and 
West, and Eastern Canada with All Points 
South. This service is co-ordinated with 


Canadian Pacific Railway , 


Canadian National Railways ti Rouses Point, N. Y. 
Quebec, Montreal & Southern 
Boston & Maine via Mechanicville, N. Y. 


Boston & Albany.,................. via Albany, N. Y. 


Lehigh Valley 


| via Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
— R. R. of N. J.,.. 


via Binghamton, N. Y. 
via Owego, N. Y. 





DELAWARE & HUDSON SUPER-POWER 
The Delaware & Hudson Company, during 1924, L Booster which adds approximately twenty-five 
developed this type of locomotive—The Horatio per cent to the hauling capacity. Pressure, 350 
Allen. This locomotive is equipped with the M & pounds; weight, 545,800 pounds. 


Our nearest representative will, if given opportunity, render you 


HELPFUL SERVICE 
All our Traffic Agencies are furnished information daily relative to junction passings. 
nearest you will keep you advised of the progress of your urgent carload shipments if requested to 


The Agency 
do so. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON FREIGHT TRAFFIC AGENCIES 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Telephone Main 3380 
J. E. Colket, Milk Agent, 
D & H Building 
C. F. Beck, General Eastern Freight Agent, 
D & H Building 
ATLANTA, GA.—Telephone Walnut 5464 
Monte Pickens, Jr., Commercial Agent, 
913 Healey Building 
BOSTON, MASS.—Telephone Main 1323 
F. H. Wheeler, New England Freight Agent, 
429-430 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Telephone Seneca 853 
H. W. Haas, General Agent, 
722 Ellicott Square Building 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Telephone Wabash 8994 
J. A. Flanders, Jr., General Agent, 
838-839 Transportation Building 
608 South Dearborn Street 
MONTREAL, QUE.—Telephone Main 0638 
James Fitzsimons, General Canadian Freight Agent, 
238 St. James Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Telephone Whitehall 5648 and 5649 
Max V. Beckstedt, General Agent, 
1446-48 Woolworth Building, 
233 Broadway 


W. G. Story, General Freight Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


C. E. Rolfe, Assistant General Traffic Manager, Albany, N. Y. 


ONEONTA, N. Y.—Telephone 1500 
A. W. Ackley, Division Freight Agent, 
191 Main Street 
Pe PA.—Telephone Rittenhouse 1271 
w. Chase, General Southern Freight Agent, 
iitean Finance Building 
1420-26 South Penn Square 
a ae PA.—Telephone Smithfield 1212 
8S. Y. Baldwin, General Agent, 
513-514 Bessemer Building 
H. A. DIETZ, General Traveling Coal Agent, 
513-514 Bessemer Building 
PLATTSBURG, N. Y¥.—Telephone 698 
E. H. Dow, Division Freight Agent, 
101 Bridge Street 
SCRANTON, PA.—Telephone Bell 475, Con. 557 
J. Coyle, Division Freight Agent, 
D & H Passenger Station 
ST. —_—— MO.—Telephone Olive 1651 
Stewart, General Agent, 
Pieniieas Pierce Building 
TROY, N.. ¥.—Telephone 765 
F. J. Forster, Division Freight Agent, 
Union Station 


- Nyland, Coal Freight Agent, Albany, N. Y. 
L ¥. Perry, Assistant to General Traffic Manager, Albany, N. Y. 


W. J. MULLIN, GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, ALBANY, N. Y. 


fey SHORTEST—QUICKEST—BEST PASSENGER ROUTE 
ms BETWEEN NEW YORK AND MONTREAL 
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The Kelly Kat is an 


all-round truck tire 


Some truck tires give exceptional cushioning, some 
give traction, some deliver long mileage and some are 
low priced, but few combine all these qualities to any 
considerable degree. . 


The Kelly Kat is a notable exception to this rule 
—it]is an all-round tire. It gets traction without 
chains where most tires would be helpless, it gives 50% 
more cushioning than ordinary solid rubber tires and it 
consistently delivers such long mileage that its average 
cost per mile is very low. 


Many truck owners have tried the Kelly Kat for 
some one quality they wanted, and, practically without 
exception, they have continued to use it because of 
the all-round service and satisfaction it gives them. 


That is why, the Kelly Kat is today the 
most widely used truck tire on the market. 


There are no Caterpillar 
tires but Kelly Kats 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th Street, New York. 


— 


Writes the Cedar Rapids Transit Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: ‘‘Kelly Si 
have certainly held their own with us, being fitted on our heavy duty trucks. pas 
Standing up exceptionally well, rendering much better service than we expected them a 
we can honestly recommend them to anyone who wants full value for their money * 
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MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAUL 
STE. MARIE RAILWAY CO. 






VIA THE 


SOO LINE 


BETWEEN 


ALL POINTS w THe EAST ann SOUTH 
— | AND 
NORTHWEST, WESTERN CANADA 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


(fe avold delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. 
This document must be delivered railroad agent at initial point with the shipment and accompany same to Canadian port of cae.) 



























Boston, Mass., 40 Central St. AGENCIES Pittsburgh, Pa., 340 Sixth Ave. 

uffalo, N. Y., 409-410 Iroquois Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 605 So. Spring St. Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 

Chicago, Ill., 707 Standard Trust Bldg. Memphis, Tenn., Porter Bldg. St. Louis, Mo., 2050 Railway Exch. Bldg. 
Chi 940 Rookery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis., 68 Wisconsin St. St. Paul, Minn., 1112 Merchants National 
G ippewa Falls, Wis. 913 Majestic Bldg. Bank Bldg. 

Cuemnati, O., 409 Traction Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn., Soo Line Bldg., 5th St. San Francisco, Cal., 675 Market St. 
Deane. .O., 915 Union Trust Bldg. and Marquette Ave. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

ewe Mich., 811 Free Press Bldg. Neenah, Wis. Seattle, Wash., 608 2nd Ave. 

G uth, Minn., 820 West Superior St. New York, N. Y., Woolworth Bldg. Spokane, Wash., 1006 Old Nat’] Bank Bldg. 
ai Rapids, Mich., 414 Linquist Bldg. Omaha, Neb., 1025 W. O. W. Bldg. Superior, Wis. 

qlanapolis, Ind., 522 Merch, Bank Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa., Cross Bldg., Locust St. at Waukesha, Wis. 

ansas City, Mo., 788 Railway Ex. Bldg. 15th. Winnipeg, Man., 603-604 Lombard Bldg. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT-CARE SOO LINE 
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‘Where they reach 


Where to reach them 


THE IMPERIAL VALLEY 


HIS LAND of marvelous fertility, ap- 

proximately 110 miles long by 40 miles 
wide, lies at the extreme southern end of 
California. It is 23 years since the first 
water for irrigation was brought into the 
Imperial Valley from the Colorado River. 
Previously the valley was a waterless, un- 
inhabited desert waste. Today it is known 
as the “American Valley of the Nile.” 

During the season 1923-24 there were 
shipped out of this valley 30,493 carloads 
of agricultural products from 308,652 cul- 
tivated acres. The valley now has an as- 
sessed property valuation of $44,753,084, a 
populatioa of 55,000 souls, an inexhaustible 
supply of water, modern schools and 
churches, busy cities and beautiful homes. 
Contrasted with the uninhabited waste of 
slightly more than two decades ago, it il- 
lustrates the romance, initiative and re- 
sourcefulness of the American people and 
American railroads. 


This wonderful valley is served exclu- 
sively by Southern Pacific Lines. That the 
service is highly efficient is evidenced by 
the following testimonials of Imperial Val- 
iey shippers: 


Oo 


i—“The service given to shippers in the 
Valley has always been exceptionally good, 
but this year (1924), under heaviest ship- 
ments in history of cantaloupe deal, it has 
been practically perfect. Advise of any ways 
in which we can co-operate in the future.” 


Oo 


2—“Some word of commendation should 
be forthcoming in behalf of those who made 
it possible for the shippers to move this 
year’s (1924) crop of cantaloupes and estab- 
lish an enviable record which will be hard 
ior anyone to equal—much less surpass.” 


The Imperial Valley offers unlimited opportunities 
for the industrious and thrifty. 


For full information 
Address ‘‘General Agent, Southern Pacific Lines”’ & 


— The Postman Knows Him 





